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Poultry  Business — A  Way  of  Life 


By  Julia  C.  Tedder 

Atlanta  Regional  Information  Office 

"Poultry  business  is  a  big  business," 
according  to  Clay  McDaniel,  an 
AMS  poultry  grader  at  Athens,  Ga.  "And, 
I've  been  involved  with  the  indus- 
try in  one  way  or  another  my  entire  life — 
either  raising  chickens  at  home  or 
grading  them  for  quality  at  work." 
McDaniel,  who  also  owns  and 
operates  a  small  broiler  farm,  has  been 
a  grader  for  nearly  22  years. 

He  is  assigned  to  Central  Soya  of 
Athens,  Inc.  He  is  responsible  for 
sorting  product  according  to  quality  and 
size,  plus  determining  the  class 
and  condition  of  the  product.  To  assist 
him  with  these  daily  tasks  there  are 
42  plant  employees  referred  to  as 
"limited  authorized  graders."  These 
people  are  employed  by  Central  Soya 
but  are  trained  and  supervised  by 
McDaniel. 

"Since  this  plant  processes  over 
16,000  birds  per  hour,"  McDaniel  said, 
"there  is  no  way  I  could  grade 
every  bird.  I  rely  heavily  on  these  plant 
graders.  However,  for  final  certification, 
I  spot-grade  all  product  graded  by 


these  employees  based  on  a  statistical 
sampling  plan." 

"Besides  normal  grading  of  product 
for  quality,  I  also  handle  specifica- 
tion work.  Under  this  program,  poultry 
is  graded,  processed,  boxed,  and 
readied  to  be  shipped  either  fresh  or 
frozen,  depending  on  the  buyer's 
contract  specifications.  I  certify  that  the 
product  meets  the  specifications. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  larger  specifica- 
tion buyers  is  USDA  for  the  school 
lunch  program." 

"If  a  product  is  frozen  for  a  later 
shipping  date,"  McDaniel  explained, 
"then  I'll  recertify  it  right  before  it's 
loaded  onto  the  carrier." 

During  his  final  certification, 
McDaniel  checks  for  proper  shipping 
temperature,  accurate  weight 
range,  labeling,  net  weight,  box  count, 
plus  any  other  contract  specifications. 

"After  the  boxes  are  loaded,"  Mc- 
Daniel said,  "I  place  seals  on  the  carrier's 
doors.  If  these  seals  remain  unbroken, 
then  the  buyer  is  assured  that  he  is  get- 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


What's  a  Telelecture? 

U.  of  Arizona  Students  Find  Out 


The  countdown  begins  .  .  . 

.  .  .  10:30  a.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

.  .  .  8:30  a.m.  Mountain  Standard  Time 
in  Denver. 

.  .  .  8:30  a.m.  University  of  Arizona 
Standard  Time  in  Tucson. 

.  .  .  7:30  a.m.  Pacific  Standard 
Time  in  San  Francisco. 

The  participants  are  at  their 
stations. 

Ben  Darling,  AMS  Regional  Infor- 
mation Director  in  San  Francisco,  pushes 
the  button  .  .  .  another  button  ...  six 


more  .  .  .  and  a  phone  rings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Here,  in  Darling's  own  words,  is  what 
happened,  and  how: 

"Gordon  Graham,  ag  editor  and 
instructor  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
telegraphed  me  in  August  asking  for  a 
rundown  on  farm  market  news, 
motivated  by  our  new  Media  Farm  Mar- 
ket News  Summary.  And  for  a  brief 
rundown  on  the  new  Infodata  Service, 
a  joint  enterprise  of  AMS  and  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS),  which 
will  carry  market  news  on  five 


CERTIFICATION  CHECK— Poultry  grader  Clay 
McDaniel,  Athens,  Ga.,  checks  for  proper 
temperature  before  product  leaves  plant. 


stations.  Growers,  financial  operators,  and 
others  who  want  to  receive  the 
data  buy  a  $300  decoder  to  change 
the  PBS  station  signal  to  printed 
market  news  that  rolls  vertically  up  the 
screen. 

"Graham's  first  request  was  for  some- 
one to  travel  to  Tucson  to  address 
his  ag  communications  class.  (An  attrac- 
tive invitation  in  November;  more 
so,  of  course,  were  it  December  or 
January.)  But  AMS's  budget  wouldn't 
stand  it.  Finding  someone  already 
located  in  the  Tucson  area  for  Graham 
would  have  been  a  good  idea,  but  it 
seemed  too  much  to  impose  on 


(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Group  Officials  Dub  Commodity 
Roundtable  a  Success — Want  More 


"I  encourage  this  type  of  inter- 
change ...  I  hope  it  continues  on  an 
annual  basis." — John  SI  iter,  president, 
United  Dairy  Industry  Association. 

"This  type  of  meeting  was  long 
overdue  .  .  .  With  more  in-depth  brains- 
torming, another  meeting  in  six  months 
could  be  beneficial." — Kent  Nickerson, 
vice  president  of  administration,  Ameri- 
can Egg  Board. 

"It  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  government  can  assist  the  private 
sector  in  doing  a  more  effective 
job  of  serving  American  agriculture." 
— John  Huston,  president,  National  Live 
Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

That  trio  of  comments  was  voiced 
by  participants  at  Agriculture  Market- 
ing Service's  first  Commodity 
Roundtable  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Oct.  26-27,  1982. 

The  agenda  included  presentations 
by  agricultural  commodity  group 
representatives  highlighting  the  objec- 
tives, concerns  and  current  areas  of 
emphasis  of  individual  programs. 
It  also  included  panels  and  workshops 
in  areas  such  as  research  and 
promotion,  budget  development,  com- 
puterization, legislation,  and  the  use  of 
advisory  panels  and  advertising. 

According  to  Administrator  Vern 
Highley,  the  one-and-a-half  day 
event  was  planned  to  bring  together 
over  20  commodity  boards  and 
committees  that  work  with  AMS  so  that 
they  might  exchange  ideas  and 
to  enhance  the  working  relationships 
between  government  and  industry 
groups  involved. 

Comments  offered  by  SI  iter, 
Nickerson  and  Huston  reinforced  earlier 
reports  that  these  goals  had  been 
accomplished  and  it  was  obvious  the 
groups  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  working  relationships  among 
themselves  as  well. 

"USDA  is  in  a  unique  position  of  be- 
ing able  to  bring  all  the  various  groups 
together  in  one  place,"  Meat  Board's 
John  Huston  said.  "I  am  sure  the 
ag  commodities  represented  will  be 
better  served  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and 
learn  from  other  marketing  organiza- 
tions' successes  and  failures,"  he  said. 
Huston  thinks  the  agency  should 


try  to  include  in  future  such  conferences 
more  of  the  independent  organiza- 
tions like  the  Meat  Board — not  just  those 
involved  in  federal  marketing  and 
promotion  order  programs.  He  said,  "We 
all  are  involved  in  the  same  type 
of  effort —  that  of  marketing  and  pro- 
motion." 

United  Dairy  Industry's  John  Sliter 
said  he  certainly  learned  from  the 
conference.  'The  whole  roundtable 
concept  was  a  very  worthwhile  effort — 
well  organized — which  I  would  like 
to  see  repeated,"  he  said.  "I  think  AMS 
should  seek  input  from  the  commodity 
groups  in  preparing  agenda  for  future 
conferences  to  make  them  even 
more  meaningful."  Sliter  said  the  UDIA 
is  ready  to  assist  in  such  an  effort 
in  any  way  it  can. 

Kent  Nickerson  of  the  American  Egg 
Board  thinks  future  conferences 
should  feature  more  workshops  and  that 
time  should  be  allowed  to  cover 
subjects  in  more  depth.  "If  the  round- 
table  format  remains  the  same,  then  a 
meeting  every  year  is  fine,"  he 
said.  "However,  if  the  agenda  were 
improved  to  allow  more  time  for 
specifics,  such  as  producer  relations, 
computerization,  how  to  approach 
compliance,  enforcement  of  collections 
and  assessments,  etc.,  then  it  could 
be  beneficial — but  maybe  not  fea- 
sible— to  have  a  small  group  semi- 


nar every  six  months."  Nickerson  said  he 
is  willing  to  work  with  a  committee 
preparing  an  agenda  for  a  future  work- 
shop-type meeting,  and  especially  to 
share  with  other  groups  the  Egg 
Board's  expertise  in  the  field  of  compu- 
terization. 

The  various  commodity  groups 
and  committees — though  different  in 
size,  budget,  legal  operating 
boundaries  and  other  areas — are  joined 
together  by  a  common  endeavor: 
that  of  increasing  the  marketability  of 
their  products.  The  first  roundtable 
gave  them  an  inkling  of  how  valuable 
sharing  and  discussing  their  differ- 


(Continued  on  page  3) 


COMMODITY  ROUNDTABLE— C.W.  McMillan  (left),  assistant  secretary,  Marketing  and  Inspection 
Services,  responds  to  questions  while  Vern  F.  Highley,  AMS  administrator,  looks  on.  Seated  at  front 
table  is  William  Manley,  deputy  administrator,  Marketing  Program  Operations,  whoactedas  moderator. 
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From  the  Administrator 


Throughout  these  six  months  as 
administrator,  my  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  AMS  and  in  the  abil- 
ity and  integrity  of  its  people  has  grown 
each  day.  It  is  a  pride  that  I  relate  at 
every  opportunity  to  groups  large  or 
small. 

We  have  many  challenges  ahead  of 
us  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. AMS  is  ably  prepared  to 
meet  them.  Our  biggest  job  is  to  carry 
out  the  many  missions  of  AMS  with 
ever-decreasing  appropriated  funds.  But 
it  is  incredible  and  inspiring  that 
three-quarters  of  our  costs  are  now 
recovered  from  those  who  use  our 
services. 

At  the  Outlook  Conference 
recently  I  heard  a  leading  industry 
spokesman  remark  that  segments 
of  industry  that  understand  the  true  eco- 
nomic importance  of  our  service 
— the  users — would  be  the  ones  most 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  He  said  that 
industry  takes  a  more  active  interest  in 
the  efficiency  and  operations  of 
an  agency  when  it  is  paying  the  bill.  He 
reminded  us  that  industry  will  now 
have  a  searching  eye  for  programs  that 
are  not  cost-effective. 

So,  in  continuing  our  move  towards 


ever-greater  self-support,  we  must 
use  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
people,  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  ways  possible.  It  may  mean 
doing  your  present  job  with  less 
help  or  less  money.  It  may  mean  tak- 
ing on  extra  assignments  for  days 
or  weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  It  may 
mean  learning  new  tasks  to  help 
out  a  division  or  branch  that  is  hurting 
for  people.  But  whatever  it  takes, 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  because  this 
already  outstanding  agency  will 
continue  to  strive  for  excellence. 

Excellence  in  society  and  government 
is  made  up  of  many  components: 
Commitment.  Dedication.  Decisiveness. 
Maturity.  Good  judgment.  Persever- 
ance. Courage.  Caring.  I  see  these  com- 
ponents everywhere  I  look  in  this 
agency. 

About  30  years  ago  Justice  Bran- 
deis  of  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "There 
is  in  most  Americans  some  spark  .  .  . 
which  can  be  fanned  into  a  flame.  It 
takes  sometimes  a  divining  rod  to 
find  what  it  is,  but  when  found,  .  .  .  the 
results  are  often  extraordinary." 

Here  in  AMS  1  have  found  that  spark 
that  the  Justice  was  talking  about. 
Its  name  is  excellence. 

— Vern  F.  Highley 


Program  Roundup 


Dairy  Collections  Halted — AMS  started 
on  Dec.  1,  then  discontinued  later 
in  the  month,  the  collection  of  50-cent- 
per-hundredweight  deductions  from 
the  proceeds  of  milk  marketed  by  the 
nation's  dairy  farmers.  The  assessments, 
authorized  by  Congress  to  offset  part 
of  the  cost  of  government  dairy  prod- 
uct purchases  under  the  price  sup- 
port program,  were  halted  after  a 
federal  court  in  South  Carolina 
issued  a  temporary  restraining  order 
Dec.  21 .  Milk  handlers  were  informed 
that  any  assessments  received  while  the 
court  order  was  in  effect  should 
be  held  in  escrow,  pending  further 
legal  actions  expected.  AMS  has  been 
responsible  for  administering  the  col- 
lection procedures. 

Beef  Grades  Forum  Slated — AMS 
is  holding  a  beef  grade  standards 
roundtable  Jan.  1 8-1 9  in  Arlington, 
Va.,  to  start  an  open  and  continuing  dia- 


log between  USDA  and  major  orga- 
nizations representing  the  beef  industry 
and  consumers.  Informal  discussion 
will  focus  on  future  needs  for  beef  grade 
standards. 

Cotton  Budget  OK'd — Secretary  Block 
has  approved  a  1983  budget  of 
$1 8  million  for  the  cotton  research  and 
promotion  program.  Of  the  total 
funds  to  be  raised  by  producer  assess- 
ments, averaging  about  $2  per  bale,  25 
percent  will  be  spent  on  research 
and  75  percent  on  market  development 
and  advertising. 

Pecan  Hearings  Set — Public  Hearings  wil 
be  held  Feb.  8-1 1  in  Dallas,  Tex.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  con- 
sider an  industry-funded  program 
of  research  and  promotion  for  pecans 
produced  in  16  states.  Assessments 
under  the  proposed  marketing  order 
would  be  paid  by  pecan  shellers. 
— Dale  May 


Roundtable 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

ences  can  be  in  reaching  their  com- 
mon goal. 

Now  that  AMS  gets  75  percent  of  its 
support  from  user  fees,  agency  offi- 
cials see  it  as  vitally  important  to  keep 
those  users  continually  aware  that 
AMS  performs  its  services  for  their  benefit. 
Borrowing  language  from  the  busi- 
ness world,  Administrator  Vern  Highley 
underlined  that  sentiment  when  he 
said:  "The  Commodity  Roundtable  was 
an  example  of  an  innovative 
approach  in  dealing  with  our  clientele." 

It  has  not  been  decided  if  there 
will  be  more  roundtables.  The  responses 
are  still  coming  in  with  suggestions 
of  dates  for  future  meetings,  topics  to 
be  explored  and  speakers  who 
should  be  invited. 

If  the  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion of  Sliter,  Nickerson  and  Huston  is 
indicative  of  a  majority  at  that  first 
meeting,  another  ag  roundtable  would 
certainly  be  something  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

— Mary  Galloway 
Chicago  Regional  Information  Office 
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LECTURE  BY  TELEPHONE — Cordon  Craham,  University  of  Arizona  instructor,  gives  agricultural 
communications  student  chance  to  ask  AMS  Administrator  a  question  during  four-way  telelecture 


Telelecture 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

already  busy  market  news  officers.  So 
the  idea  of  the  telelecture  was 
born. 

"Highley  was  Graham's  and  my 
first  choice — after  all,  he's  the  boss — as 
the  man  who  stops  the  buck  on 
market  news  questions.  Dan  Flenniken 
was  another  top  choice  because 
station  KMRA-TV  in  Denver,  where  he  is 
coordinator  of  telecommunications 
in  higher  education,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  stations  in  promot- 
ing and  using  the  Infodata  Service.  Since 
it  was  the  Western  Regional  Office's 


new  media  market  service  that  inspired 
Graham,  I  became  the  logical 
fourth  member. 

"After  much  advance  planning, 
allowing  for  the  switchover  from  Day- 
light Saving  Time  for  all  partici- 
pants except  University  of  Arizona,  the 
conference  call  telelecture  was 
timed  to  occur  on  November  1 0  during 
the  last  half-hour  of  Graham's  8:00  a.m. 
class  and  during  the  first  half-hour 
of  his  9:00  a.m.  class. 

"I'll  let  Graham  tell  it:  'Thanks  to  you 
we  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting classes  of  the  fall  semester  ...  the 
four-way  telephone  conversation 
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A  Chain  Mail  Envelope  Saved  ...  Is  3  Pennies  Earned 

Help  make  a  chain  mail  envelope  feel  wanted.  If  you  have  extras,  don't 
throw  them  away.  Send  them  to  the  AMS  mail  room,  Room  0091  -S.  The  mail 
room  staff  will  find  them  new  homes  where  they  are  needed.  AMS  has 
stopped  purchasing  new  envelopes,  so  don't  throw  away  any  that  are  in  good 
shape  and  have  room  for  further  addresses.  Reuse  them  ...  or  "recycle" 
by  sending  them  to  the  mail  room. 


came  through  loud  and  clear.  The  tim- 
ing couldn't  have  been  better  to 
catch  both  classes.  Also,  it  gave  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
AMS  and  the  relationships  of  USDA.' 

"The  hour  flew  by,  with  both 
classes  asking  questions.  Among  the 
things  they  wanted  to  know:  where 
does  market  news  data  come  from,  how 
soon  will  Infodata  be  available 
around  the  country,  and  what  other  pub- 
lic methods  are  being  used  to  dis- 
seminate the  information. 

"Just  when  we  were  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  the  telelecture  had 
gone  without  a  hitch,  and  were 
counting  on  taking  a  few  long  distance 
minutes  for  a  little  back-patting, 
on  came  the  operator: 

"  'Your  tie-em  is  up,  sir.' 


"  'What  do  you  mean?  Extend  it!' 

"  'Your  conference  call  was  for 
an  hour,  sir.' 

"  'But  this  is  the  most  important 
telephone  call  I  will  make  all  year.' 

"  'I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  your  tie-em 
is  up.' 

"And  so  the  final  sound  was  nei- 
ther a  bang  nor  a  whimper.  Just  the 
plops  of  four  telephone  plugs 
being  pulled  .  .  .  plop  .  .  .  plop  .  .  . 
plop  .  .  .  plop. 

"The  best  part  of  all  was  the  approxi- 
mate $2,000  savings  realized  by 
telephoning  instead  of  traveling." 
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NEW  MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE— AMS  Administrator  Vern  Highley  (left)  views  demonstration  ot  the 
Farm  Market  Infodata  Service  presented  by  ASD's  Ron  Leonard  (center)  and  Mark  Richer,  a  PBS 
engineer  who  helped  develop  the  captioning  system.  At  the  demonstration,  the  Administrator  said 
the  test  has  potential  to  pay  big  dividends  for  the  farming  community.  "I'm  for  anything  that 
can  help  the  farmer  get  the  best  market  information  possible  at  the  least  cost,"  he  said. 


AMS-PBS  Market  News 
Project  Demonstrated 


Participants  at  the  1983  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  late  November  and  early 
December  observed  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Farm  Market  Infodata  Serv- 
ice, a  one-year  pilot  project  between 
AMS  and  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service. 

Participating  television  stations 
get  AMS  market  news  over  the  leased 
telephone  wire  system  that  the 
agency  maintains.  Then  they  select 
items  of  local  interest,  encode 
them,  and  transmit  them  as  part  of  their 
regular  broadcast  signal.  Farmers 
and  others  can  buy  a  telecaption  de- 
coder, for  less  than  $300,  to  receive  the 
captioned  information  over  their 
television  screens  on  a  public  broad- 
casting channel. 

AMS's  Administrative  Services  Division — 
Ron  Leonard  and  Don  Wilson  of 
the  Communications  Section,  in  partic- 
ular—  have  put  forth  a  good  deal  of 
effort  in  developing  the  project, 
which  was  launched  last  August. 

"Originally,  the  captioning  system 
was  developed  by  PBS  engineers  for  the 
hearing  impaired,"  Leonard  said. 
"We're  watching  closely  to  see  whether 


farmers  in  the  five  test  areas  of  the 
country  take  advantage  of  the  system 
to  get  up-to-the-minute  price,  sup- 
ply and  demand  information  over  their 
own  TV  sets,"  he  said. 

Test  areas  include  farming  communi- 
ties served  by  stations  in  Tampa, 
Fla.;  Springfield,  Mo.;  Fargo,  N.D.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  and  Fresno,  Calif. 

Leonard  said  several  more  stations 
beyond  those  that  received  AMS 
funding  to  test  the  service  have  expressed 
interest  in  becoming  part  of  the  proj- 
ect at  their  own  expense.  A  station  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  for  instance,  joined 
in  December.  He  said  a  National 
Weather  Service  representative,  after 
viewing  the  demonstration,  indi- 
cated interest  in  adding  weather  infor- 
mation to  the  service,  if  it  could  be  done. 

"The  addition  of  weather  informa- 
tion might  create  even  greater  demand 
for  the  Infodata  Service  from  farm- 
ers and  agribusinesses  if  it's  found  to  be 
feasible,"  Leonard  said.  "Market 
reports  and  weather  data  are  two  criti- 
cal needs  of  anyone  involved  in 
agricultural  production  and  marketing." 
— Dale  May 
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Poultry  Business 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ting  exactly  what  he  ordered  because 

I  certified  that  load." 

McDaniel  became  interested  in  AMS's 
grading  program  while  he  was  a 
plant  shift  supervisor  at  a  poultry  pro- 
cessing firm  in  1 957. 

"I  decided  I'd  like  to  work  in  a  field 
that  benefited  industry  and  consum- 
ers," he  said.  "So  I  applied  to  work  with 
USDA  and  was  accepted!" 

David  Hiner,  plant  manager  at  Cen- 
tral Soya,  said,  "USDA's  grading 
service  is  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We 
certainly  would  not  be  paying  for 
this  program  if  we  didn't  reap  some 
benefits! 

"To  put  it  simply,  we  command  pre- 
mium prices  for  graded  products. 
We  have  very  few  buyers  who  specify 
nongraded  poultry.  Buyers  want 
that  sign  of  quality  and  we  are  pleased 
to  give  them  that  product,"  he 
said. 

"Graders,  such  as  McDaniel,  are 
an  attribute  to  government  service," 
Hiner  continued.  "He  and  the  oth- 
ers are  an  important  part  of  a  smooth- 
running  poultry  processing  plant. 
We  will  always  welcome  them  and  their 
service." 
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Personnel  Actions 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  DIVISION 


DAIRY  DIVISION 


WELCOME 

Leon  Skipper,  communications  operator. 
PROMOTIONS 

Steven  Baumgarten,  realty  specialist;  Mark 
Weinstein,  contract  specialist;  William 
Hamilton,  communications  specialist;  Katherine 
Pinson,  secretary-typing . 

SEPARATIONS 

Carlton  Edley,  supply  clerk. 
AWARDS 

Ron  Leonard,  canmunications  specialist. 

COTTON  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Sanna  Pilshaw,  agricultural  marketing 
specialist,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

PRGMOTTON/REASS IGNMENT 

Johnson  3.  Quiseriberry,  agricultural  commodity 
grader  (cotton),  to  Altus,  Okla. 

TRANSFERS 

Leslie  A.  Miller,  agricultural  marketing 
specialist,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Carl  S.  Stinocher,  agricultural  marketing 
specialist,  to  El  Centro,  Calif. 

CONVERSIONS 

Blanche  Corbin,  clerk -typist,  Greenwood,  Miss. 
AWARDS 

Franklin  H.  Pennel,  supervisory  agricultural 
commodity  grader,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Bobby  G.  Wright,  supervisory  agricultural 
catrrodity  grader,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


TRANSFERS 

Marvin  A.  Baumer,  assistant  market 
administrator,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  market 
administrator,  Southern  Michigan. 

RETIREMENTS 

Charles  T.  McCleery,  market  administrator, 
Southern  Michigan. 

FOOD  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  DIVISION 

TRANSFER 

Thomas  M.  Popp,  agricultural  marketing 
specialist,  to  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

RETIREMENT 

Daniel  A.  Swope,  branch  chief,  review  and 
approval  branch,  FaLls  Church,  Va. 

SPECIAL  AWARD 

Virginia  N.  Taylor,  secretary  to  the  director, 
FQAD,  successfully  completed  the  requirements 
for  her  target  series,  Public  Affairs 
Specialist,  in  the  College  Study  Program. 

INFORMATION  DIVISION 

REASSIGNMENTS  DUE  TO  REDUCTION  IN  FORCE 

Doris  Anderson,  to  Market  Research  and 
Development  Division 

Maxine  Jones,  to  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
Christine  Kyles,  to  Livestock,  Meat,  Grain  and 
Seed  Division 

Douglas  Martinez,  to  Tobacco  Division 

Car  la  McGill,  Chicago  Regional.  Office,  to  Fruit 

and  Vegatible  Division,  Chicago 

Terry  Walsh,  to  Personnel  Division 

SEPARATIONS 

Lewis  C.  Brodsky,  to  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Army 

Stan  Levin,  to  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 


RETIREMENT 


TRANSFERS 


Sebastian  Filippone 
POULTRY  DIVISION 

(All  are  Agricultural  Carinodity  Graders  unless 
otherwise  indicated . ) 

WELCOMES 

Merrill  G.  Beidleman,  Turlock,  Calif. 

Janice  Cornog,  Lathrop,  Calif. 

Bobby  J.  Lawler,  clerk-typist,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Bennie  M.  Rudd,  Glasgow,  Ky. 

Melanie  Somers,  clerk-typist,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Daniel  L.  Thompson,  Chattanooga,  Term. 

Jerry  W.  Duty,  Laurel,  Miss. 

Janis  L.  Francis,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mary  J.  Kruger,  Adrian,  Minn. 
George  Wengert,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

TOBACCO  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Lexington,  Ky.  -  ACG's  (Agricultural  (3crnmodity 
Graders ) 

Sammy  D.  Alley;  Jo  Jean  Bryant;  William  B. 
Casey;  William  T.  Edwards;  Patricia  Fowler; 
Marty  W.  Bowser;  Thomas  H.  Jenkins;  Edgar  H. 
Livesay;  Federick  T.  Mudd;  Houston  P.  Presnell; 
Earl  T.  Reed;  Judy  A.  Richardson;  James  M. 
Scudder;  Linda  C.  White;  Allen  L.  Bradford; 
Robert  Bush;  James  Childress;  Tim  L.  Ford;  James 
R.  Galloway;  Donald  B.  Hurst;  Leo  M.  Lawson; 
Harold  Martin,  Sr;  Lois  Nelson;  Johnny  D. 
Proffitt;  Larry  A.  Reeder;  Ross  J.  Sartain;  John 
D.  Shive;  Russell  W.  Young. 

PROMOTIONS 

Helen  J.  Stillwell,  clerk-typist,  Washington, 
D.C;  Javier  A.  Rivera,  acg,  Santurce,  P.R.; 
Edith  B.  Yopp,  program  assistant,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Raleigh,  N.C.  -  ACG's 

Harry  M.  Stephens;  Willard  R .  Hutcherson;  Joseph 
Harris;  Timmis  R.  Bowman;  Elmo  Barksdale; 
Raymond  D.  Bullock;  P.  Ruth  Dowdy;  Tony  C. 
Fowler;  Rosemary  Perry;  David  L.  Stephenson; 
Jack  H.  Taylor;  Bobby  F.  Wellons;  Robert  F. 
Thompson;  James  E.  Slayton;  Mitchell  W.  Smith; 
John  S.  Hayes;  John  W.  Boyette;  James  H.  Allen, 
Jr. ;  Coolidge  G.  Dowdy;  Grace  W.  Elliott;  Ralph 
L.  Herndon;  Joseph  N.  Rowe;  Lawrence  E.  Stone; 
Owen  S.  Vernon;  Carl  R.  Freeman;  Esker  J. 
Corbett,  Jr.,  supervisory  acg. 

Lexington,  Ky.  -  ACG's 

Fred  D.  Edwards;  William  W.  Peters;  Douglas  A. 
Owen;  Tom  B.  Baskette;  Doyle  W.  Sasscer;  James 
H.  Siddens;  Ronald  B.  Pennycuff;  Ralph  I. 
Youmans;  Roy  A.  Foster. 

Lawrence  D.  Newman,  assistant  regional  director; 
James  Shrout,  supervisory  acg. 


Dixie  W.  Depue,  clerk-typist,  to  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Bobby  A.  Richardson,  acg,  to  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

SEPARATIONS 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Michael  G.  Faucet te;  Joseph  E.  Wright;  Reginold 
Davise;  Jeffery  L.  Bullock;  Daniel  L.  Jones; 
Ellis  G.  Mote. 

RETIREMENTS 

Dewey  E.  Thorne,  Raleigh,  N.C;  Joseph  B. 
Malinowski,  Lexington,  Ky.;  John  Scott, 
Lexing  ton ,  Ky . 

DEATHS 

Raymond  Chichester,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
AWARDS 

Mabel  0.  Bauccm;  William  E.  Lynch,  Jr;  Max  D. 
Head;  Fred  D.  Edwards;  Timmie  R.  Bowman;  Harry 
M.  Stephens;  Early  G.  Reams;  Barbara  M.  Davis; 
Douglas  A.  Owen;  John  W.  Foster;  Coyce  E.  Bone; 
Julian  L.  Oakley;  Bryant  C.  Langs ton,  Jr. 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Teresa  A.  Tewmey,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Patrecia  Wood,  clerk-steno,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Randall  J.  Hawkinson,  warehouse  examiner,  Yuba 
City,  Calif. 

Albert  Johnson,  warehouse  examiner,  Yuba  City, 
Calif. 

Randal  P.  Burkhart,  warehouse  examiner,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

PROMOTIONS 

Janice  Wiggins,  clerk-typist,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Cheryl  L.  Eakins,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John  F.  Lamborn,  warehouse  examiner,  Temple, 
Tex. 

Walter  J.  Drabantowicz,  warehouse  examiner, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ronald  K.  Walls,  warehouse  examiner,  Tauple, 
Tex. 

SEPARATIONS 

Nina  F.  Rea,  secretary-steno,  Washington,  D.C. 
Jane  A.  Williams,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

RETIREMENTS 

Frank  Pearson,  warehouse  examiner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Frank  E.  Shipbaugh,  warehouse  examiner, 
Indianaplis,  Ind. 
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Accolades  ★★**★★*★ 


Each  month  this  column  will  honor 
AMS  employees  who  have  received 
official  recognition  or  accomplished 
something  special.  We  would  like 
to  know  about  employees  who  have 
been  cited  by  outsiders  for  their 
assistance,  helped  their  fellow  employ- 


ees in  exceptional  ways,  achieved 
an  educational  goal  despite  adversity, 
or  have  been  honored  by  their  com- 
munities or  volunteer  organizations  for 
their  service.  Please  send  informa- 
tion to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Informa- 
tion Division,  Room  2640-S. 


To:  Michael  McCarthy,  Director 
Marketing  Division 
New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

I  am  a  farmer — cattle  feeder  in  West  Berne,  N.Y.,  marketing  1500  fat  cattle  a 
year.  I  would  like  to  mention  what  an  invaluable  tool  the  Livestock  Market  News  Service 
is  for  me.  For  the  past  year,  we  have  been  selling  the  bulk  of  our  cattle  to  a  large 
Pennsylvania  packer  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis.  By  being  in  daily  contact  with  the  live- 
stock market  news  office,  I  can  stay  posted  with  the  market  and  be  able  to  make 
decisions  regarding  the  packer's  bids. 

As  of  late,  the  cattle  market  has  been  so  volatile,  that  the  only  way  I  can  survive 
in  the  business  is  to  keep  on  top  of  the  market  and  stay  better  posted  than  the  buyers.  I 
am  able  to  sell  cattle  on  a  morning  bid  when  I  know  the  market  is  falling  by  noon 
or  hold  cattle  for  a  stronger  bid  on  a  rising  market.  Without  the  information  provided  by 
Dennis  Widga  and  Sherman  Wood  of  Livestock  Market  News  this  would  be 
impossible. 

A  cattle  feeder  in  New  York  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  There  are  no  large 
packers  left  in  the  state  who  buy  choice  cattle.  The  Market  News  Service  is  a  major  tool 
for  me  to  compete  with  feeders  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  overcome  this 
disadvantage.  I  estimate  that  from  the  information  I  get  from  the  Livestock  Market  News 
Service,  I  add  $15,000  to  $25,000  a  year  to  my  profit  (or  minimize  my  losses). 

Another  service  that  I  really  appreciate  is  having  Dennis  Widga  come  to  the  farm  and 
show  us  how  our  cattle  would  grade  alive  .  .  .  When  the  receipts  come  back  with 
[different  grades]  than  we  planned,  we  need  to  know  how  we  are  looking  at  the  cattle 
wrong.  (On  today's  market  the  difference  between  choice  3  and  choice  4  is  $50/head). 
Dennis  will  come  to  the  farm  and  go  through  the  cattle  with  us,  explaining  the  muscling 
in  relation  to  size  and  fat  cover,  and  why  certain  steers  will  fall  into  4's  and  "goods". 
Because  of  this  we  are  able  to  do  a  better  job  sorting  our  cattle  .  .  .  and  marketing  the 
cattle  at  their  optimum  profit. 

Please  convey  to  Dennis  Widga  and  his  staff  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 


Winter  Driving  Tips 

Almost  every  phase  of  work  involving 
AMS  employees  entails  driving  dur- 
ing duty  hours.  Last  year  our  employ-, 
ees  drove  an  estimated  3  million 
miles  under  all  kinds  of  road  and  weath- 
er conditions.  In  some  areas,  drivers 
encounter  situations  where  their 
view  is  blocked  at  intersections  by  snow 
piled  so  high  they  cannot  see 
oncoming  traffic.  In  other  areas,  the  wind 
is  blowing  so  hard  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  a  vehicle  on  the  road,  or  a  driver's 
vision  is  blocked  by  driving  rain  or 
heavy  fog.  It  is  important  that  all  drivers 
regularly  review  the  hazards  and 
how  to  respond  to  the  conditions  they 
are  faced  with  throughout  the  win- 
ter season.  Here  are  some  tips  for  safe 
driving  in  ice  and  snow: 

•  Roads  are  especially  slippery  at 
32°F,  when  water  may  not  freeze 
completely,  leaving  the  added  hazard 
of  water  on  ice.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  near  freezing,  assume  the 
road  is  icy  and  reduce  your  speed. 

•  Remember  that  bridges  and  over- 
passes freeze  before  the  rest  of  the  road 
because  the  air  is  cooling  them 

from  above  and  below. 

•  Keep  windows  clear  of  ice 

and  snow  on  all  sides.  If  you  can't  see 
a  hazard,  you  can't  avoid  it. 

•  Don't  decrease  tire  pressure  in  an 
effort  to  gain  traction. 

•  Don't  spin  your  wheels  if  you're 
stuck;  it  only  makes  it  worse. 

•  When  stopping,  let  off  the  accel- 
erator slowly  and  earlier  than  normal. 
Then  pump  your  brakes  gently. 

•  If  you  start  to  skid,  steer  in  the  direc- 
tion the  rear  of  the  car  is  sliding.  If 

you  become  snowbound,  stay  with  your 
car,  as  it  is  your  best  shelter.  Run 
the  engine  and  heater  for  10  minutes 
every  hour.  When  running  the 
engine,  keep  your  window  cracked  for 


Sincerely, 
Glenn  Paris 


air.  Most  importantly,  make  sure 
the  exhaust  pipe  is  not  covered  with 
snow.  Turn  on  your  dome  light  occa- 
sionally at  night  so  you  can  see  how 
other  passengers  are  holding  up. 
Tie  a  colored  scarf  or  cloth  to  the  fully 
extended  antenna,  and  light  a 
flare. 

•  If  you  live  in  heavy  snow 
country,  plan  ahead  by  keeping  a  basic 
emergency  kit  in  the  trunk  and  the 
gas  tank  at  least  half  full.  A  basic  win- 
ter emergency  kit  should  contain: 

-A  steel  shovel  and  sand  to  help  you 


get  out,  if  you  get  stuck; 
-Matches,  candles,  or  several  con- 
tainers of  canned  heat,  and 
a  metal  coffee  can  to  heat  snow 
for  drinking  water  (Eating  snow 
will  chill  your  system); 
-Two  plastic  garbage  bags  or  a 
large  sheet  of  plastic  for  insula- 
tion against  the  wind. 
You  might  also  wish  to  include  some 
extra  warm  clothing,  nonperishable 
food  and  a  CB  radio. 
Keep  your  car  well-maintained,  stay 
alert  and  drive  defensively. 
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AMS  Artist's  Models 
Could  Fool  Mother  Nature 


By  Leslie  J.  Wilder 
Editor 

When  you  visit  Bea  Wiesner's  lab  in 
the  Fresh  Products  Branch  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  and  the 
luscious  fruit  on  display,  you  may 
be  tempted  to  bite  into  a  piece.  But  if 
you  don't  resist  that  urge,  your  next 
stop  will  be  the  dentist  ...  for  the  fruit 
are  plaster  of  paris.  If  s  Wiesner's  magic 
with  a  paintbrush  that  makes  them  look 
good  enough  to  eat. 

She's  been  in  the  division  for  some  20 
years,  helping  produce  the  mod- 
els that  AMS  graders  use  as  guides  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  grades.  Size, 
shape,  color,  texture  (in  the  case  of  cit- 
rus fruits),  and  other  defects  are  illus- 
trated by  the  models.  AMS  uses  about 


4,000  graders  nationwide  grading 
a  large  variety  of  produce. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  chosen  for 
models  are  selected  very  carefully,  to 
reflect  the  amount  of  deviation 
allowed  in  characteristics  for  each 
grade.  A  marketing  specialist  usu- 
ally makes  the  model.  He  begins  by  tak- 
ing an  impression — of  either  the 
real  thing  or  a  model — in  the  same  type 
of  gel  that  dentists  use  to  take 
impressions  of  teeth  for  orthodontia  or 
dentures.  The  gel  sets  quickly,  and 
he  removes  the  fruit  from  the  mold  and 
fills  the  mold  with  plaster  of  paris, 
which  also  sets  quickly.  After  approxi- 
mately a  half  hour,  he  removes  the 


new  model  and  lets  it  dry  overnight.  Then 
he  drills  a  hole  in  it  and  puts  it  on 
a  spindle. 

The  model  is  then  duplicated 
by  a  contractor.  Finding  the  right  com- 
pany, incidentally,  has  become 
another  challenge.  AMS  recently  lost  a 
long-time  contractor  and  has  tried 
several  in  its  search  for  a  satisfactory 
replacement.  Wiesner  thought  she 
was  on  to  something  when  she  tried 
working  with  a  company  that  used 
nonbreakable  plastic.  But  the  plastic 
didn't  take  color  well. 

She  gives  each  model  a  coat  of 
shellac,  before  painting,  to  seal  it. 
Then  she  applies  two  or  three  coats  of 
oil  paint.  Colors  must  be  matched 
exactly,  so  this  is  not  the  place  to  let  an 
artistic  imagination  run  wild.  The 
last  step  is  a  coat  of  varnish. 

In  cases  where  color  is  of  pri- 
mary concern,  the  visual  aids  can  be 
two  dimensional.  Sometimes  Wiesner 
paints  "color  comparators"  on  plexiglass, 
which  the  grader  can  hold  up  to 
the  item  to  compare  color.  Like  the  col- 
orful models,  some  of  the  plexi- 
glass guides  look  like  they  would  fit  well 
into  a  kitchen  display  at  a  trendy 
department  store. 

The  colors  on  the  comparators 
can  be  a  surprise  if  you're  not  familiar 
with  fruit  and  vegetable  grading. 
For  example,  the  color  guides  for  pea- 
nuts show  not  the  normal  color  but 
two  shades  each  of  grey  and  brown — 
if  s  the  discoloration  that  influences 
the  grade.  And  an  attractive  salmon 
shade  indicates  discolored  lettuce. 

Wiesner  has  also  done  illustrations  for 
the  graders'  manuals.  She  found 


MATCH  UP— Bea  Wiesner,  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  paints  plaster  of  paris  models  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  nuts  for  use  by  AMS  graders.  Models  show  size,  shape  and  texture  as  well  as  color. 


(Continued  on  page  7) 


From  the  Administrator  WW 


National  Agriculture  Day 
Is  March  21,  1983 

Wherever  you  are  around  the 
country,  watch  for  notices  about 
local  activities  celebrating  National 
Agriculture  Day,  March  21,  1983, 
and  join  in.  The  event  is  spear- 
headed by  the  Agricultural  Council 
of  America.  USDA  agencies  are 
cooperating,  and  Secretary  John  R. 
Block  is  honorary  national  chair- 
man. If  you're  speaking  to  a  com- 
munity service  club  or  other  group 
about  your  work  or  programs 
you're  involved  with,  try  to  work  in 
some  "Ag  Day"  facts  and  figures 
about  contributions  of  the  nation's 
farmers.  (Contact  the  AMS  in  Action 
editor-area  code  202/447-7587— 
who  will  send  facts  and  figures  right 
out  to  you.) 


The  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
a  lifestyle  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Our  food  markets  burst  with  diversity.  .  . 
every  fruit,  vegetable  and  dairy  product 
imaginable,  available  fresh  or  processed 
all  year  long.  And  this  abundance  on 
our  dinner  tables  takes  a  smaller  share 
of  earnings  of  American  workers  than 
counterparts  anyplace  in  the  world. 

We  have  American  farmers  to  thank 
for  this  abundance,  for  they  have 
learned  to  reap  from  an  acre  astonish- 
ingly high  yields.  And  yet,  without  an 
orderly  way  to  market  crops,  this  pro- 
ductivity sometimes  goes  unrewarded 
and  could  be  the  undoing  of  the  hands 
that  feed  us. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  agency 
seeks  to  assist  farmers  with  their 
marketing  problems  is  through  market- 
ing orders.  What  marketing  orders  mean 
to  crop  producers  is  that  they  can  stay 
in  business  in  times  of  under-  or  over- 
supply  through  avoidance  of  wild  price 
fluctuations.  They  provide  a  way  to 
avoid  competing  head-on  against  imma- 
ture, low-quality  grades  when  the  pro- 
ducer is  sending  a  high  quality  product 
to  market.  .  .a  way  to  get  together  with 
fellow  producers  to  support  research 
projects  and  promote  their  commodity. 
To  new  farmers  who  need  capital,  this 
means  a  way  to  assure  financiers  that 
they  are  entering  a  stable  industry. 

Opponents  of  marketing  orders  say 
they  are  unfavorable  to  consumers 
because  they  cause  price  increases,  and 
are  barriers  to  a  free  market.  But  op- 
ponents ignore  that  marketing  orders 
provide  consumers  with  a  system  that  is 
in  place  and  operating  to  assure  a  steady 
supply  of  good  quality  produce.  And, 
even  though  they  may  not  think  about  it 
while  they  fill  their  shopping  carts,  con- 
sumers would  be  poorly  served  if  their 
providers— our  nation's  farmers— were 
forced  out  of  business  because  no 
mechanism  existed  to  help  them  survive 
financially. 

Many  consumers  have  come  to  take 
the  farm  community  for  granted.  Some 
city  children  think  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice  comes  from  a  can,  and 
tomatoes  from  a  box  in  the  produce  sec- 
tion of  the  supermarket.  Our  food  avail- 
ability would  stun  a  housewife  from 
Russia,  who  typically  carries  a  bag 
everywhere  she  goes— just  in  case  she 


spots  some  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

But  here  in  America  we  have  a  food 
production  and  distrubtion  system  that 
works— a  system  that  includes  the  valu- 
able safeguards  provided  by  marketing 
orders  and  agreements.  It's  a  system  that 
helps  keep  our  farmers  producing  and 
distributing  the  most  nutritious,  varied, 
abundant  and  economical  food  supply 
in  the  world.  And  marketing  orders- 
programs  that  are  voluntarily  imposed 
and  financed  by  the  industry,  working  in 
concert  with  government— are  a  vital 
part  of  that  system. 

— Vern  F.  High  ley 

Edwards  Heads 
Tobacco  Division 

Lioniel  S.  Edwards,  a  North  Carolina 
tobacco  grower  and  warehouse  associa- 
tion official,  has  been  named  director  of 
AMS's  tobacco  division.  Edwards  was  a 
career  tobacco  inspection  and  marketing 
specialist  with  the  tobacco  division  from 
1947  until  his  retirement  in  May  1981. 
From  1975-81,  he  served  as  regional 
director  for  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
region,  supervising  all  grading  and 
related  marketing  activities  in  its  88 
markets.  Following  retirement  from 
USDA  in  1981,  he  was  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Edwards  is  a  native  of  Kenly,  N.C, 
where  he  has  operated  a  tobacco  farm 
since  1959.  He  attended  Atlantic  Chris- 
tian College  in  Wilson,  N.C,  where  he 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration,  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1944-46.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Marilyn  Thayer. 


Lioniel  S.  Edwards 


Get  Into  the  AMS  Spirit. . . 
We  Want  To  Hear  From  You 

Watch  for  new  features  in  AMS  in  Action  that  will  highlight  activities  of 
AMS  employees  and  their  families.  Have  an  unusual  hobby.  .  .won  prizes  at 
your  county  or  4-H  fairs?  Achieved  an  education  goal  despite  adversity?  Been 
honored  by  your  community  or  volunteer  organization  for  service?  Tell  us 
about  it,  and  enclose  a  black  and  white  glossy  photo.  And  send  in  your 
favorite  recipe.  Address:  AMS  in  Action,  Room  2640-S,  AMS/USDA, 
Washington,  D.C  20250. 
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Views  Sought  on  Citrus  Proposals— 

During  January,  AMS  invited  orange 
growers,  handlers  and  the  public  to  offer 
views  on  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
marketing  orders  covering  navel  and 
Valencia  oranges  grown  in  California 
and  Arizona.  Amendments,  suggested 
by  the  two  administrative  committees 
that  work  with  AMS  in  carrying  out  the 
orders,  would  change  certain  pro- 
cedures associated  with  the  "prorate" 
system  of  adjusting  orange  shipments  to 
demand,  provide  for  growers  to  periodi- 
cally vote  on  whether  they  want  to  con- 
tinue the  marketing  order,  and  make  a 
number  of  other  adjustments.  AMS  may 
hold  a  hearing  once  officials  analyze  all 
views  and  suggestions  for  changing  the 
order. 

—A  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Feb.  14  in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.,  on  several 
proposed  changes  in  the  marketing 
order  for  California-Arizona  lemons. 
Some  changes  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed in  the  orange  orders,  though 
amendments  proposed  by  two  growers 
would  add  quality  control  and  advertis- 
ing to  the  program. 

New  Cattle  Report  Started— To  better 
serve  needs  of  the  livestock  industry, 
AMS  has  started  a  daily  direct  slaughter 
cattle  summary.  Issued  from  the  Omaha 
livestock  and  grain  market  news  office, 
it  consolidates  reports  for  five  mid- 
western  and  high  plains  cattle-feeding 
states  into  one  compact  and  easily  used 
summary.  The  report  is  carried  daily  at 
4:30  p.m.  on  the  AMS  leased  wire  sys- 
tem and  covers  trading  to  that  time  for 
the  current  day.  Another  report  is  issued 
the  following  morning  and  covers  all 
confirmed  sales  in  those  areas  for  the 
previous  day. 


Dialcom  System  Explored  for  Moving 
Market  Reports— AMS  is  readying  a  test 
of  Dialcom,  Inc.'s  electronic  mail  system 
for  transmitting  market  news  between 
market  news  offices  via  a  central  com- 
puter. The  test  will  involve  livestock, 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable  market  news. 
Offices  would  enter  reports  into  Dial- 
corn's  computer  system,  and  other  of- 
fices could  retrieve  them  at  will. 


Potato  "Checkoff"  Proposal  Fails- 
Only  47V2  percent  of  the  potato  pro- 
ducers voting  in  a  recent  referendum 
supported  proposed  changes  in  the 
potato  research  and  promotion  plan  that 
would  have  permitted  increased  assess- 
ments and  added  a  public  member  to 
the  potato  board.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  required  for  passage. .  .  .  Last  Sep- 
tember, egg  producers  voted  down  a 
similar  proposal  to  amend  the  egg 
research  and  promotion  order.  In  that 
referendum,  59  percent  of  the  producers 
voting  failed  to  support  changes. 

Motor  Vehicle  Program  Shows  Sav- 
ings—A pilot  motor  vehicle  leasing  pro- 
gram, in  which  AMS's  Administrative 
Services  Division  played  a  lead  role, 
tallied  up  $793,347  in  savings  for  partici- 
pating USDA  agencies  during  its  two 
years  of  operation.  Fuel  saved  totaled 
nearly  half  a  million  gallons.  Average 
per-mile  cost  for  operating  a  leased 
vehicle  was  16.7  cents  in  fiscal  1981, 
compared  to  22.5  cents  for  a  privately 
owned  vehicle.  In  fiscal  1982,  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  test,  the  per-mile  cost 
of  a  leased  vehicle  was  18.8  cents,  while 
privately  owned  vehicles  would  have 
run  20  cents.  AMS  was  one  of  seven 
agencies  that  participated  in  the  test. 

—Dale  May 

People  Supplied  with  Food 
By  One  Farmworker 


1982  - 

76 

1970  - 

47 

1960  - 

26 

1950  - 

16 

1940  - 

11 

1930  - 

10 

1920  - 

8 

1910  - 

7 

1900  - 

7 

FOOD— FROM  FARM  TO  TABLE— That's  the 
title  of  the  1982  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  introduced  in  USDA's  Patio  by 
Secretary  John  R.  Block  on  December  16, 
1982.  Shown  here  is  a  table  set  for  76— the 
number  of  people  that  one  farmworker  sup- 
plied with  food  in  1982.  AMS's  William  T. 
Manley,  deputy  administrator  for  marketing 
programs,  served  as  coordinator  and  several 
AMS  staff  members  contributed  chapters.  The 
Yearbook  is  available  free  from  Congress. 


Accolades******** 


This  column  will  honor  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders  for  their 
assistance.  Please  send  information  to 


Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Information  Divi- 
sion, Room  2640-S,  AMS/USDA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 


PRESIDENTIAL  AWARD— H.  C.  Kennett,  jr.  (right),  director  of  AMS'  poultry  division,  received 
from  USDA  Secretary  John  Block  (left)  on  December  14,  1982,  the  prestigious  Presidential  Award 
of  Rank— Meritorious  Executive.  In  his  congratualtory  letter  to  Kennett,  Secretary  Block  wrote 
"The  decisions  you  make  impact  on  both  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the  economy  of  our  nation. 
Through  your  efforts,  legislation  has  been  passed,  cooperative  programs  established,  and  a 
multibillion  dollar  industry  is  operating  with  improved  quality  and  productivity.  Your  sound  judg- 
ment, good  management,  and  expertise  have  been  applied  and  resulted  in  higher  production,  cost 
savings,  and  overall  excellence. " 


Have  You  Ever  Had 
100  Pounds  of  Milk 
In  Your  Refrigerator? 

By  Warren  Sawall 
Information  Division 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  From  time  to  time  a 
story  captures  the  imagination  of  editors 
around  the  country,  and  is  picked  up  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  broad- 
casts. Rarely  is  that  story  about  AMS.  But 
this  time  it  was,  and  we  wanted  you  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  it,  too. 

What  a  ridiculous  question— who'd 
ever  have  100  pounds  of  milk  in  their 
refrigerator? 

"It  might  be  that  a  lot  of  families  fre- 
quently have  the  equivalent  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  in  their  refrigerators, 
especially  at  festive  times  of  the  year 
like  Christmas,"  says  Richard  Webber, 
standardization  chief  in  AMS's  Dairy 
Division. 

"For  example,"  Webber  says,  "Let's 
suppose  that  there's  a  family  gathering, 
and  the  chief  cook  has  assembled  three 
pounds  of  butter,  a  gallon  of  ice  cream, 
a  gallon  of  milk  and  three  pounds  of  dif- 
ferent cheeses.  That  alone  represents 
more  than  113  pounds  of  milk." 

How  does  that  add  up?  Webber  gives 
these  figures: 

—  It  takes  21.2  pounds  of  whole  milk 
to  make  one  pound  of  butter. 

—A  gallon  of  ice  cream,  which 
weights  4V2  pounds,  is  made  from  12 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


William  T.  Manley 


Two  AMS  Deputies 
Get  SES  Bonuses 

Two  AMS  employees,  William  T. 
Manley,  deputy  administrator  for 
marketing  programs,  and  Eddie  E. 
Kimbrell,  deputy  administrator  for  com- 
modity services,  were  among  54  USDA 
career  employees  receiving  cash 
bonuses  for  outstanding  performances 
during  1982. 

Legislation  creating  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  (SES)  authorizes  special 
recognition  awards  and  incentive  pay- 
ments to  career  members  of  the  SES. 

The  department's  performance  review 
boards  evaluated  performance  appraisals 
submitted  by  the  agencies  and  made 
recommendations  to  Secretary  John 
Block,  who  made  the  final  selections. 


Eddie  E.  Kimbrel 
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Accolades  ******** 


100  Pounds  of  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

pounds  of  milk— 15  pounds  if  butter  and 
concentrated  rnilks  are  in  the  recipe. 

—Unlike  water,  milk  is  not  "a  pint's  a 
pound  the  world  around."  A  pint  of 
milk  weighs  slightly  more  than  a  pound, 
and  a  gallon  weighs  8.6  pounds. 

—Each  pound  of  cheese  requires 
about  10  pounds  of  milk. 

"The  dairy  industry,  in  transactions 
between  farmers  and  buyers  of  milk, 
always  deals  with  milk  in  terms  of 
pounds  rather  than  liquid  measures 
because  it  is  easier  to  weigh  milk  than 
to  meter  it,"  Webber  says.  "Also,  a 
large  part  of  the  nation's  milk  goes  into 
manufactured  dairy  products  that  cannot 
be  easily  measured  in  liquid  quantities." 

So,  farmers  are  paid  for  their  milk  on 
the  basis  of  100-pound  units,  or  hun- 
dredweights, rather  than  in  terms  of 
gallons.  A  hundredweight  contains 
slightly  more  than  46  quarts  or  1 1  -plus 
gallons  of  milk.  Recently,  American 
dairy  farmers  have  been  producing  more 
than  134  billion  pounds  of  milk  each 
year. 

The  poultry  division  recently  honored 
three  of  its  employees: 

Helen  Thomas,  secretary  to  the 
branch  chief,  standardization  branch, 
and  Susan  Atkinson,  secretary  to  the 
national  supervisor  for  egg  products, 
grading  branch,  were  recently  presented 
Special  Achievement  Awards  "For  conti- 
nuing excellence  in  the  performance  of 
secretarial  duties  contributing  greatly  to 
the  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
Branch." 

Henrietta  Cooke,  program  assistant, 
commodity  procurement  branch,  recent- 
ly received  a  Quality  Salary  Increase 
"For  continuing  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  as  Program  Assistant 
contributing  greatly  to  the  increased  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Poultry  Division  in 
surplus  removal  operations  and  market- 
ing stabilization." 

The  information  division's  printing 
specialist,  Vera  L.  Golatt,  received  a 
Special  Achievement  Award  "For  incor- 
porating promptly  and  accurately  the 
many  publications  obtained  from 
another  agency  during  a  reorganization 
into  AMS's  inventory,  storage,  and  distri- 
bution system." 


Webber  says  this  production  is  accom- 
plished by  about  200,000  dairy  farmers 
who  have  about  1 1  million  dairy  cows. 

"The  remarkable  thing,"  Webber 
says,  "is  that  25  or  30  years  ago  it 
would  have  required  twice  as  many 
dairy  cows  to  produce  just  about  the 
same  amount  of  milk." 

Why  the  difference?  Improved  animal 
husbandry— better  breeding,  better  care, 
better  feed,  he  says. 

"Today  the  average  dairy  cow  pro- 
duces about  12,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year,  compared  with  6,000  pounds  just 
25  years  ago.  And  it  is  very  common  to 
have  dairy  herds  in  which  each  cow  is 
producing  more  than  18,000  pounds  of 


milk  per  year,"  Webber  says. 

The  average  annual  production  per 
American  dairy  cow  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction in  almost  every  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

At  12,000  pounds  of  milk  annually, 
each  dairy  cow  produces  the  equivalent 
of  roughly  565  pounds  of  butter,  or 
1,000  gallons  of  ice  cream,  or  1,200 
pounds  of  cheese,  or  about  1,390 
gallons  of  milk. 

Each  American  consumes  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  540  pounds  of  milk  an- 
nually. 

"Old  Bossy,  with  careful  attention 
from  the  dairy  farmer,  does  very  well  by 
us,"  Webber  says. 


AWARDS  FOR  SERVICE— Praising  the  spirit  of  interagency  cooperation,  Administrator  Vern 
Highley  (right)  recently  presented  two  Packers  &  Stockyards  Administration  officials  with  cer- 
tificates of  merit  and  cash  awards  for  presiding  at  hearings  conducted  under  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act  over  a  40-month  period.  John  A.  Sands,  jr.  (center)  and  Harry  L.  Williams 
(left),  now  retired,  were  recognized  for  making  a  "significant  contribution  to  the  national  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  and  to  the  regulatory  programs  of  AMS  and  the  Department."  In  addition  to 
their  regular  duties  as  P&S  division  directors,  Sands  and  Williams  served  as  presiding  officers  at  sen- 
sitive hearings,  playing  a  major  role  in  resolving  a  backlog  of  pending  cases,  according  to  Highley. 
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Personnel  Actions 


COTTON  DIVISION 


PROMOTION 

Martha  Ann  Stallings,  statistical  assistant, 
Menphis,  Tenn. 

POOD  QUALITY  ASSIRANCE  DIVISION 
WELCOME 

Janice  M.  Sikora,  secretary-stenography,  from 
PGI3. 

ERUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

(All  are  intermittent  agricultural  commodity 
graders  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla. ,  unless  otherwise 
specified. ) 

Richard  B.  Boyd 
Alex  D.  Nicola 
Jackson  Wigley,  Jr. 
Deborah  Hill 
Deborah  S.  Wethington 
Jeannette  C.  Stocksdale 
Fred  Williams 
Elizabeth  Harrow 

Kelly  Bishop,  temporary  employee,  regulatory 
branch,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cynthia  Bond,  tettporary  aaployee,  fruit  branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTION 

Myrna  Sterin,  marketing  specialist,  regulatory 
branch,  New  York  City 

INFORMATION  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Donald  R.  Hayes,  Director 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN,  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

(ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader) 
WELCOMES 

Annette  Johnson,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 


Linda  Vanderhoff,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 
Christine  Kyles,  editorial  assistant, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Margritt  Krams,  secretary,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Regine  White,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bridget  Claiborne,  clerk  typist,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Paul  Howard,  secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Katherine  Burcum,  accounts  &  billings  clerk, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

PROMOTIONS 

Marl in  Harris,  supervisory  meat  grader,  from 
Memphis,  Term.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Shirley  Carnazzo,  secretary,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Deborah  Guido,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 
Emma  Breeze,  secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Amber  Hedrick,  accounts  &  billings  clerk, 
Amarillo,  Tex. 

Dorothy  Kelley,  accounts  &  billings  clerk, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Virginia  Mistretta,  accounts  &  billings  clerk, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Thelma  Hanson,  accounts  &  billings  clerk,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Ellen  Teem,  accounts  &  billings  clerk,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Betty  Oosthoek,  accounts  &  billings  clerk, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ruth  Blair,  accounts  &  billings  clerk,  South  St. 
Paul ,  Minn . 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Gloria  Agnew 
Karen  Bridge 
Hennrietta  Duvall 
Pamela  Johnson 
Susan  Sanders 
Terry  Walsh 

PROMOTIONS 


Konrad  Chisholm 
Sam  Davis 
Kurt  Lauer 
Susan  Lehotsky 
Ray  Pag  liar ini 
Juelee  Street 
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POULTRY  DIVISION 

(All  are  Agricultural  Commodity  Graders  unless 
otherwise  indicated.) 

WELCOMES 

Elmer  P.  Alexander,  Madison,  Wis. 
John  W.  Cooks,  Norco,  Calif. 

Lynda  L.  Michael,  program  assistant,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Leslie  D.  Cole,  secretary-steno,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Jody  Hutchinson,  clerk -typist,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Evelyn  M.  Ivey,  Gonzales,  Tex. 
Franklin  E.  Stephenson,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 
William  M.  Yamada,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex 

PROMOTIONS 

Herbert  H.  Chastain,  Bellville,  Tex. 
Dart  Easterday,  Winchester,  Calif. 
Gary  W.  Nichols,  Gibbon,  Nebr. 
Arnalia  Alexander,  El  Cajon,  Calif. 
Gerald  M.  Brockman,  Burbank,  Calif. 
James  R.  Fondon,  Reeseville,  Wis. 
Sidney  J.  Karnes,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 
Sandra  J.  Micholofki,  Puyallup,  Wash. 
Kenneth  Parsons,  Marysville,  Wash. 
Thomas  P.  Reich,  Boyden,  Iowa 
Gerald  W.  Brewster,  Pang burn,  Ark. 
Paula  J.  Kratzer,  Hunting burg,  Ind. 
Victor  L.  Matos,  Dubois,  Ind. 

Sam  Traylor,  asst.  regional  director  to  regional 

director,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Q.  T.  Triplett,  Chattanooga,  Term. 

Dennis  D.  Vachon,  Fitchville,  Conn. 

Kathryn  Von  Geldern,  Ripon,  Calif. 

Barbara  K.  Wright,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Jose  A.  Castillo,  Kiamesha  Lake,  N.Y. 

Ben  A.  Cockfield,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Julie  Schnier,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mary  Updike,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

PROMOTION/TRACK  FEB. 

Buddie  J.  Adkins,  federal-state  supervisor, 
Albany,  N.Y.  to  assistant  regional  director,  Des 
Moines ,  Iowa . 


Hazel  R.  Rhodes,   from  Albertville,  Ala.,  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Albert  B.  Kramberg,  Little  Neck,  N.Y. ,  to 
assistant  federal-state  supervisor,  Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Gale  Mason,  from  Lancaster,  Pa. ,  to  Moorpark, 
Calif. 

Susan  Atkinson,  secretary -typist,  from  Grading 
3ranch  to  Commodity  Procurement  Branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Glinder  F.  Taylor,  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  New 
Richland,  Minn. 

TOBACCO  DIVISION 
WELCOME 

Douglas  Martinez,  marketing  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

Lexington,  Ky.  region,  agricultural  commodity 
graders: 

James  H.  Batterton 
Stephen  P.  Dickinson 
Wayne  H.  Dunn 
W.  Paul  Ferrell 
Russell  R .  Hatchett 
A.  Glenn  Jackson 
Delmer  T.  Lawrence 
Henry  L.  Morrison 
Richard  P.  Mattingly 
Larry  T.  Perraut 
Frenchie  R.  Poynter 
Amos  Prather 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Frances  Ricco,  secretary-steno,  Washington,  D.C. 
Roy  R.  Boyd,  warehouse  examiner,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PROMOTION 

Paula  Christian,  clerk-steno,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Mother  Nature 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

the  cross-section  of  lettuce,  to  show  cap 
leaf  variation,  one  of  her  most  dif- 
ficult assignments.  Other  tough  ones? 

"Showing  the  true  flesh  colors  of 
watermelon  and  prunes  were  probably 
the  most  difficult,"  Wiesner  says. 

In  recent  years,  as  color  photography 
and  lithography  have  improved, 
the  division  has  begun  using  more  and 
more  photographs  and  color 
slides  as  grading  aids.  Wiesner  estimates 
that  AMS  presently  uses  models 
for  about  1 5  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
color  comparators  for  about  1 0. 
Other  lids  that  AMS  graders  use  include 


sizers — a  series  of  graduated 
metal  rings  similar  to  those  used  by 
jewelers,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
of  course — and  calipers. 

Wiesner's  art  training  was  tradition- 
al— she  holds  an  A.B.  in  fine  arts  from 
West  Virginia  University  and  took 
a  commercial  and  fine  arts  program  at 
the  Ringling  Art  School  in  Sarasota, 
Fla.  Says  Wiesner,  "I've  enjoyed  the 
challenges." 

Maybe  they  wouldn't  fool  Mother 
Nature,  but  Wiesner's  creations  pro- 
vide a  valuable  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  helping  assure 
quality  and  consistency  in  the  market- 
place. 
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Bad  Weather 
Driving  Tips 

Last  month  we  featured  some  safety 
tips  for  driving  on  ice  and  snow. 
Although  many  people  aren't  aware  of 
it,  driving  in  fog  and  rain  can  also  be 
dangerous.  Here  are  some  tips  that  can 
help  you  prepare  for  an  emergency: 

Fog 

•  Turn  lights  and  wipers  on. 

•  Use  low  beam  headlights  for  best 
visibility  while  driving  in  a  fog  at  night. 
The  lights  will  shine  downward  so  you 
have  less  glare  and  more  road  than  with 
high  beams.  If  you  drive  a  lot  in  fog, 
you  may  want  to  get  fog  lights.  If  so, 
mount  them  low.  They  should  be 
beneath  the  headlights  but  no  lower 
than  12  inches  off  the  ground. 

•  Drive  slowly  but  keep  moving. 

•  Use  defroster  to  cut  condensation 
on  the  inside  of  the  windshield. 

•  Be  especially  alert  and  glance  in  the 
rearview  mirror  for  cars  coming  behind 
you.  If  you  stop  too  fast,  they  may  be 
unable  to  stop  in  time. 

•  Watch  for  cars  creeping  through  fog 
at  a  snail's  pace.  You  can  be  right  on 
top  of  another  car  before  you're  aware 
of  it. 

•  If  you  have  to  pull  over  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  be  sure  to  turn  on  your 
flashers. 

Rain 

•  Decrease  speed  when  driving  in 
rain.  It  is  important  to  decrease  your 


Former  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division  Director  Hedlund  Dies 

Floyd  F.  Hedlund,  director  of  AMS's  fruit  and  vegetable  division  for  17  years, 
died  suddenly  on  Saturday,  Feb.  5.  Hedlund  retired  early  in  1979  after  41  years 
of  service  in  the  federal  government.  Hedlund  was  a  retired  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

A  memorial  service  was  scheduled  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  burial  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of  sympathy  may  be  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Floyd  F.  Hedlund  Scholarship  Fund,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  68503,  or  St.  Paul's  Church. 


speed  when  it  begins  to  rain,  and  to 
allow  more  distance  than  normal  be- 
tween you  and  the  car  in  front,  since 
many  roads  are  surprisingly  slippery  in 
the  first  few  minutes  of  rain.  Water 
mixed  with  dirt  and  oil  that  collected 
when  the  road  was  dry  can  make  a 
soapy-slick  film  that  takes  a  while  to 
wash  away. 

Another  reason  to  decrease  your 
speed  is  the  possibility  of  hydroplaning. 
At  higher  speeds  on  wet  roads,  your 
front  tires  may  actually  be  riding  on  a 
layer  of  water,  much  like  water  skis. 
When  that  happens,  you  lose  control  of 
the  car  and  it  can  start  to  drift  to  one 
side  and  go  into  a  spin.  Take  your  foot 
off  the  gas,  but  don't  touch  the  brakes 
or  turn  the  wheel.  As  you  slow  down, 
your  tires  will  cut  through  the  water  and 
give  you  control.  Don't  overload  the 
rear  of  the  car  hoping  to  get  more  trac- 
tion. This  make  the  front  wheels  hydro- 
plane easier.  Check  the  tire  pressure 
and  the  condition  of  your  tires  because 
worn  tires  are  more  likely  to  hydroplane 
than  new  ones. 

•  Keep  headlights  and  tai  I  lights  clean. 
Dirt  that  sprays  up  from  the  road  can 
cut  their  lighting  power. 

•  If  you  go  through  deep  water, 
pump  the  brakes  a  few  times.  If  they 
have  gotten  wet  and  faded,  shift  into 
low  gear  and  drive  slowly  holding  the 
brakes  on  lightly.  Most  of  the  time  you 
won't  have  to  go  very  far  before  they 
dry. 


Roses  Are  Red . . . 
And  Hard  to  Grow 

"It's  too  bad  that  Valentine's  Day  isn't 
in  the  summer— roses  would  be  a  more 
plentiful,  less  expensive  gift,"  says  fruit 
and  vegetable  division's  director  Chuck 
Brader.  Brader  points  out  that  February 
caps  a  season  of  short  days  with  a 
limited  amount  of  the  light  necessary  for 
good  blooms.  "The  crop  is  a  little  easier 
to  produce  for  Mother's  Day,  but  mid- 
summer would  be  better,"  says  Brader. 

Approximately  2.5  million  stems  of 
roses  from  California,  the  main  U.S. 
grower,  are  sold  weekly,  according  to 
AMS's  Market  News  on  Ornamental 
Crops.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
February  last  year,  this  figure  jumped  to 
5.3  and  6.3  million,  respectively. 

Although  carnations  are  America's 
most  popular  cut  flower,  sales  of  Califor- 
nia-grown ones  have  declined  over  the 
past  five  years,  while  sales  of  sweetheart 
roses  have  climbed  steadily.  Tea  roses, 
miniature  carnations  and  pompon  chry- 
santhemums have  also  increased  in 
popularity,  while  standard  chrysanthe- 
mums have  shown  a  decline. 

Rose  prices  are  lowest  in  summer,  so 
perhaps  you  should  give  your  Valentine 
an  IOU  and  deliver  the  bouquet  during 
June  or  July.  Everybody  could  benefit— 
the  grower,  the  retailer,  your  sweetheart 
(who  gets  more  flowers),  and  you  (who 
get  the  best  price). 
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High  Tech  Comes  to  AMS 


By  Fran  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

With  the  advent  of  the  computer  age, 
a  new  intragency  cooperative  initiative 
is  being  developed  through  the  efforts  of 
AMS's  Technical  Services  Division  (TSD). 
Under  the  direction  of  TSD's  John  C. 
Miklas,  Jr.,  the  reality  of  today's  high-tech 
society  is  being  applied  to  AMS. 

In  an  interview  with  AMS  in  Action, 
John  Miklas  stated  that  high-tech  auto- 
mation can  "create  control  for  the  user 
and  promote  economic  efficiencies."  It 
is  exciting  to  realize  that  our  agency  is 
leading  the  way  in  using  computers  to 
expand  service  in  this  era  of  reduced 
"resources. 

The  Technical  Services  Division  pro- 
vides support  services  to  all  of  AMS  in 
the  form  of  advice  and  design  and  plan- 
ning of  systems  that  will  best  benefit  the 
needs  of  a  particular  office.  There  are 
ten  necessary  steps  for  you  to  consider 


in  developing  a  system  for  your  office. 
TSD  stresses  that  a  step  or  process 
skipped  in  order  to  save  time  usually 
doesn't.  Briefly,  the  process  starts  with 
an  analysis  of  the  requirements  and  pri- 
orities of  an  office.  After  the  preferred 
system  has  been  determined  and  the 
equipment  and  software  procured,  pro- 
gramming and  system  testing  ensure  that 
the  equipment  will  be  useful  to  an  office. 
Finally,  user  division  personnel  are 
trained  extensively  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tive long-term  operation  of  the  system. 

Although  this  sounds  like  a  simple 
process,  rarely  does  the  development 
and  implementation  take  less  than  a 
year.  However,  the  benefit  of  this  effort, 
as  many  AMS  programs  have  already  ex- 
perienced, is  a  system  that  saves  time 
and  money,  as  well  as  provides  informa- 
tion and  services  that  were  previously 
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too  costly  or  impossible  to  obtain. 

Miklas  stated  that  during  his  seven 
years  in  the  Department  he  has  come 
across  the  typical  aversion  to  computer 
technologies  as  applied  to  government 
functions.  He  added  that  "many  people 
feel  that  they  will  lose  control  if  they 
turn  to  automation,  when  in  fact,  this 
process  actually  creates  control." 

Nevertheless,  through  patient  explana- 
tion of  its  capabilities  and  despite  under- 
standable frustration,  the  Technical 
Services  Division  has  developed  into  an 
integral  part  of  AMS.  The  director  is 
proud  that  his  small  staff  of  37,  which  is 
divided  into  five  service  groups,  has 
been  able  to  provide  support  service  to 
all  of  AMS  in  meeting  the  particular 
needs  of  each  program  at  the  regional 
level  as  well  as  in  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. From  the  implementation  of 
word  processing  systems  to  computer 
graphics  and  national  telecommunica- 
tions, the  Technical  Service  Division 
plays  a  key  role  in  AMS. 

Routine  tasks  like  managing  payrolls 
and  checking  inventories  are  now  being 
turned  over  to  computers.  The  Technical 
Services  Division  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping new  information  systems,  mon- 
itoring existing  systems,  and  in  some 
instances,  actually  operating  critical 
agency  information  systems. 

In  many  AMS  offices,  the  typewriter  is 
giving  way  to  the  word  processor;  thus, 
every  office  has  become  a  part  of  a  net- 
work. "Having  a  machine  on  your  desk 
or  in  a  nearby  office,"  says  Miklas,  "en- 
ables the  user  to  gain  ready  access  to 
records  and  reports,  provides  a  handy 
filing  system,  and  offers  an  easy  way  to 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


COMPUTER  AIDS— Jerri  Waldrop  (foreground)  and  Sharon  Ferguson  demonstrate  use  of  computer 
as  an  effective  filing  system  and  as  a  facilitator  in  general  office  procedures. 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

The  primary  role  of  AMS  is  to  help 
develop  and  maintain  a  food  and  fiber 
marketing  system  that  is  cost  efficient 
and  fair  to  both  farmers  and  the  public. 
We  help  farmers  know  the  quality  of 
their  crops  so  that  they  can  get  value  for 
what  they  have  produced  ...  we  keep 
our  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  market  to 
help  buyer  and  seller  know  the  latest 
changes  in  market  conditions  ...  all  of 
which  help  consumers  get  an  abundance 
of  farm  products  at  reasonable  prices. 

To  be  most  effective  in  our  work,  AMS 
programs  have  to  keep  up  with  trends  in 
food  consumption  and  food  marketing. 
Inevitably,  changes  in  the  desires  and 
needs  of  the  consuming  public  will  have 
an  impact  on  our  operations  and  plan- 
ning. And  there  have  been  enormous 
changes  in  consumer  food  preferences 
and  consumer  nutrition  awareness  in  re- 
cent years. 

There's  an  anxiety  sweeping  this 
country  about  eating  right  and  staying 
healthy.  Nutrition  consciousness  and 
physical  fitness  programs  are  embraced 
by  ever  increasing  numbers.  Only  when 
people  eat  well  can  they  be  concerned 
about  how  well  their  bodies  look  and 
feel.  Such  concerns  can  be  manifest 
only  in  a  country  whose  chief  concern  is 
how  to  eat  less  rather  than  more. 

Before  this  country  could  industrialize, 
urbanize  and  enjoy  the  most  advanced 
state  of  transportation,  communication 
and  casual  living  on  earth,  we  first  had 
to  feed  and  clothe  ourselves.  Now  we 
have  the  technology  not  only  to  do  this 
on  a  "for-granted"  basis,  but  we  are  at 
the  state  of  being  able  to  nourish  our- 
selves in  a  brilliant  fashion. 

The  control  of  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tious diseases  in  this  country  has  brought 
about  a  dramatic  increase  in  life  expec- 
tancy from  age  47  to  73  and  many  med- 
ical authorities  are  starting  to  call  death 
before  age  70  "premature."  Even  before 
this  decade  is  out  we  can  expect  to  see 


a  15-percent  increase  in  the  65-  to 
74-year-old  population  and  a  33-percent 
increase  in  the  75  and  over  group.  Re- 
searchers are  pulling  out  the  stops  on 
what  a  maximum  lifespan  can  become— 
babies  born  today  may  live  to  be  100  or 
more. 

Further,  psychologists  now  call  age  60 
to  70  the  "young  old."  The  "middle 
old"  age  is  now  75  to  85  and  "old  old" 
is  85  and  over.  People  over  65  now 
challenge  the  view  that  life  goes  into  de- 
cline at  that  age.  Older  people  assert 
that  they  can  look  good,  feel  good,  and 
continue  to  be  active  and  productive. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
AMS  and  its  employees  contribute  so 
significantly  to  our  national  focus  on 
health.  By  helping  ensure  that  properly 
graded,  ready-for-market  food  flows  year 
round  into  our  nation's  markets,  we  pro- 
vide a  vital  service  to  the  well-being  of 
our  citizenry. 

Vern  F.  Highley 
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The  Personnel 
Touch 

COMET  Speeds  AMS 
Payroll  Matters 

By  Toni  Bruegge 
Employment  Branch 
Personnel  Division 

A  computer  system  called  COMET  has 
several  advantages  for  all  of  us  at  AMS. 
It  will  reduce  coding  problems,  it  will 
accelerate  the  resolution  of  payroll  prob- 
lems, and  it  will  increase  communication 
time  because  messages  can  be  sent  to 
the  National  Finance  Center  (NFC)  at 
any  hour  of  the  day. 

Recently  the  Technical  Services  Divi- 
sion installed  computer  terminals  in  the 
Personnel  Division  (PED).  One  of  our 
major  goals  will  be  achieved  by  having 
access  to  the  Computer  Message  Trans- 
mission System  (COMET),  an  automated 
electronic  system  for  sending  and  re- 
ceiving messages  through  terminals. 

USDA  agencies  are  using  COMET  to 
send  inquiries  to  NFC  on  high  priority 
personnel  and  payroll  matters.  The  in- 
quiries are  sent  by  terminal  to  an  "elec- 
tronic mailbox"  at  NFC.  In  turn,  the 
NFC  staff  can  read  the  inquiries  and 
then  respond  to  the  agency  either  by 
terminal  or  by  telephone.  NFC  is  giving 
equal  priority  to  inquiries  by  terminal 
and  by  telephone. 

Once  COMET  is  in  use  in  PED,  we 
will  begin  to  look  for  opportunities  to 
use  the  system  within  the  agency.  We 
are  particularly  excited  about  the  possi- 
bilities for  communicating  with  the  field 
offices.  Other  uses  of  COMET  and  of 
our  terminals  are  being  explored  to  en- 
able us  to  further  expand  and  accelerate 
our  services. 


Help  Is  On  The  Way 

For  Headquarters  Employees 

AMS  headquarters  employees  can  now  participate  in  USDA's  counseling 
service,  known  as  ECAP  (Employee  Counseling  and  Assistance  Program).  If 
you  need  help  for  yourself  or  a  fellow  employee  with  problems  of  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse,  or  with  personal  or  family  problems,  call  447-9010  to  make  an 
appointment.  The  program  is  handled  by  a  qualified  contractor,  Macro 
Systems,  Inc.  The  counselor  will  schedule  appointments  and  provide  either 
referral  or  counseling  services. 
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AMS  Joins  Salute  to 
National  Agriculture  Day 

The  greatness  of  American  agriculture 
will  be  saluted  in  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition on  March  21.  Agriculture  has 
brought  the  United  States  from  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity  to  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance, becoming  the  world's  largest 
commercial  industry  with  assets  exceed- 
ing $1  trillion.  The  combined  agricultural 
industry  accounts  for  20  percent  of  our 
nation's  Gross  National  Product  and  em- 
ploys more  than  23  million  people— 22 
percent  of  America's  labor  force.  On  the 
average,  each  farmer  in  the  United  States 
now  provides  food  and  fiber  for  76  peo- 
ple, compared  with  a  third  as  many 
people  in  1960. 

While  agriculture  has  contributed  labor 
and  capital  to  the  U.S.  economy,  it  has 
also  had  a  major  impact  on  the  world 
trade  outlook.  The  United  States  is  the 
world's  leading  exporter  of  farm  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  major 
farm  product  importer,  providing  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  income  to  many  Third 
World  countries. 

Through  the  Food  for  Peace  Program, 
American  agriculture  has  been  the  main 
source  of  food  aid  to  other  countries  of 
the  world  since  World  War  II.  The  most 
basic  freedom  expressed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  Universal 
Four  Freedoms  was  "freedom  from 
want."  Since  then,  this  nation  has  pro- 
vided almost  300  million  metric  tons  of 
farm  products  valued  at  $30  billion  to 
164  countries  and  territories.  The  United 
States  has  provided  more  food  aid  than 
all  other  countries  combined. 

Today's  marketing  system  moves  food 
and  other  farm  products  faster  and  farther 
than  would  have  been  thought  possible 
even  20  years  ago.  The  performance  of 
marketing,  improved  productivity  of  labor 
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through  better  work  methods,  reduced 
cost  of  materials,  and  better  facilities 
and  transportation  have  resulted  in  greater 
efficiency  in  distributing  products  across 
the  country.  AMS's  role  in  facilitating 
the  marketing  system  helps  ensure  that 
the  farmer  receives  fair  treatment  in  the 
marketplace,  that  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer get  what  they  order,  and  that  high 
quality  food  is  available  to  all  consumers. 

Agriculture  has  played  a  vital  and  con- 
tinuous role  in  America's  economic 
growth.  To  meet  the  basic  food  and 


fiber  needs  of  a  growing  world  popula- 
tion, agriculture  has  made  effective  use 
of  the  nation's  resources.  So,  as  this 
country  pays  a  special  tribute  to  the 
American  farmer,  we  can  be  proud  of 
the  critical  role  that  AMS  plays  in  mak- 
ing the  nation's  agricultural  system  a 
great  one. 

For  the  brochure  "Our  Nation's  Largest 
Industry,"  which  gives  more  in-depth  in- 
formation, please  contact  Vera  Golatt, 
AMS  Information  Division,  447-4932. 
—  Fran  Legon 


Agriculture  Day  •  March  21,  1983 


Legislative  Proposals  Made— During 
February,  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  authorizing  AMS  to 
charge  user  fees  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
market  news  reports,  to  collect  user  fees 
to  recover  USDA's  costs  of  administering 
marketing  orders,  and  to  increase  appli- 
cation fees  for  plant  variety  protection 
certificates.  Other  proposed  legislation 
submitted  to  Congress  would  authorize 
AMS  to  perform  less-than-continuous  in- 
spection for  egg  products.  The  same 
proposal  would  authorize  the  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service  to  carry 
out  less-than-continuous  inspection  for 
meat  and  poultry. 

HVI  Cotton  Classing  Signup  Heavy- 
Large  numbers  of  cotton  growers  in  the 
Southwest  have  asked  AMS  to  provide 
high-volume  instrument  classing  of  their 
cotton  in  1983.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
gins  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  requested  HVI  classing  for  their 
grower  customers.  Last  year  about  8 
percent  of  the  nation's  cotton  crop  was 
classed  by  the  HVI  method.  In  Lamesa, 
Texas,  100  percent  has  been  HVI-classed 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Comments  Sought  on  Peppermint 
Plan— AMS  is  asking  for  comments  from 
members  of  the  peppermint  industry 
and  the  public  on  a  proposed  marketing 
order  for  peppermint  oil.  A  group  of 
growers  in  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho— the  primary  peppermint  produc- 
tion area— submitted  the  proposal  to 
AMS.  In  1982,  growers  marketed  about 
31/2  million  pounds  of  peppermint  oil, 
worth  about  $32  million.  The  oil  is  used 
to  flavor  such  products  as  chewing  gum, 
toothpaste  and  candy. 


Users  Paying  for  Mailed  Market 
Reports— As  of  mid-February,  23  percent 
of  the  original  subscribers  to  mailed 
market  reports  had  remained  on  mailing 
lists  after  user  fees  went  into  effect.  The 
number  has  been  increasing  gradually, 
and,  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  could 
reach  25-30  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
number  of  broadcasts  has  been  rising. 
AMS  market  reporters  now  make  7,000 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts  per  week  over 
1,200  stations,  and  reports  are  made  on 
some  stations  several  times  a  day.  Up- 
to-the-minute  information  also  is  pro- 
vided on  240  automatic  answering  de- 
vices throughout  the  country. 
—  Dale  May 
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Donald  R.  Hayes 

Hayes  To  Direct 
Information  Unit 

AMS's  information  division  welcomed 
its  new  acting  director,  Donald  R.  Hayes, 
on  Jan.  31.  The  Florence,  S.C.,  native's 
professional  career  has  spanned  from 
farming  to  the  media,  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. Educated  at  Wofford  College 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  Hayes  received  his 
B.A.  in  theology  and  completed  an  addi- 
tional semester  of  study  in  Switzerland 
upon  graduation.  He  is  currently  pursuing 
a  master's  degree  in  public  relations  at 
American  University,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Before  coming  to  AMS,  Hayes  gained 
expertise  in  post  secondary  education  as 
a  consultant  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Working  with  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  education,  Hayes  learned 
first  hand  of  the  needs  and  problems  in 
the  administration  of  government  agen- 
cies. His  direct  experience  with  the  legis- 
lative branch  began  with  staff  assignments 
in  Senator  Strom  Thurmond's  South 
Carolina  office. 

Hayes  brings  to  AMS's  information 
division  the  desire  and  commitment  to 
establish  specific  goals  and  time  sched- 
ules to  cut  through  red  tape  and  to  im- 
prove direct  access  between  AMS  and 
the  constituency  it  serves.  He  feels  that 
"the  government  must  find  a  way  to 
serve  the  farming  industry  with  reduced 
resources  and  can  only  achieve  that 
goal  through  flexible  and  effective 
administration." 

A  frequent  contributor  to  such  outlets 


TELECOMMUNICATION  TECHNOLOCY-Mike  Shegogue,  management  analyst,  Frank  Boyle, 
manager,  and  Robin  Swerdlow,  systems  analyst,  (left  to  right)  proudly  present  the  Xerox  820  micro- 
computer system  that  they  have  adapted  for  use  in  market  news  reports. 

as  the  New  York  Times,  Time  Magazine 
and  Miami  Herald  as  well  as  radio  and 


TV  news,  Hayes  is  also  a  recipient  of 
several  photographic  achievement  awards. 

Hayes  has  spent  some  time  "down  on 
the  farm",  having  worked  on  a  family 
farm  in  Dillon,  S.C.,  and  neighboring 
cotton,  dairy,  and  tobacco  farms. 

A  newlywed,  Hayes  recently  married 
the  former  Cathleen  J.  Chasteen  of  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla.  The  new  Mrs.  Hayes 
is  the  director  of  governmental  affairs 
with  the  National  Crushed  Stone  Associ- 
ation in  Washington,  D.C. 


Take  Note 


High  Tech 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

edit  and  revise  a  document  quickly." 

TSD  involvement  is  reflected  in  a  wide 
range  of  projects  and  systems  support 
such  as  hand-held  computers  for  tobacco 
grading  recorders,  state-of-the-art  mini- 
computers in  cotton  offices,  automated 
workload  and  bid  analysis  systems  for 
the  poultry  program,  tests  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  news  data  bases,  and 
systems  for  issuing  PACA  licenses  to  pri- 
vate business  firms.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  innovative  ways  of  applying 
modern  technology  to  make  the  agency 
and  its  programs  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive. The  large  number  of  vendors, 
types  of  equipment,  and  alternative  ap- 
proaches, each  having  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  are  both  a  benefit  and  a 
frustration.  However,  TSD  is  usually  able 
to  create  a  system  that  meets  a  division's 


The  Ag  Reporter,  publication  of  the  USDA  Welfare  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion, reports  on  a  rash  of  thefts  of  money  from  containers  holding  office  coffee 
collections.  During  December  1982,  thieves— or  more  probably  a  thief— stole 
funds  totaling  several  hundred  dollars  from  several  offices  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 

USDA  officials  warn  employees  that  locking  coffee  funds  in  cabinets  or 
drawers  is  not  sufficient  if  the  keys  are  then  left  accessible.  If  you  must  store 
money  in  the  office,  safes  or  fireproof  cabinets  with  combination  locks  are 
secure  places.  Most  ordinary  office  cabinets  have  locks  that  can  be  broken 
easily  or  opened  with  available  keys.  Also,  employees  should  never  make 
change  from  coffee  fund  jars  or  boxes  in  front  of  strangers. 

The  amounts  of  money  being  stored  in  December  were  larger  than  usual  in 
preparation  for  holiday  parties.  Security  personnel  suggest  opening  a  credit 
union  Christmas  club  account  for  coffee  funds  if  the  office  expects  a  profit  of 
more  than  $100. 
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SECRETARIAL  SUPPORT— Office  automation  equipment,  as  part  of  a 
money-saving  but  powerful  shared-agency  system,  helps  Sharon  Mitchener 
(seated),  Pat  Beach,  and  Donna  Griffith  (left  to  right)  efficiently  perform 
their  duties  as  the  only  secretaries  supporting  the  entire  division. 


unique  needs  and  wishes. 

While  Miklas  is  proud  of  how  far  TSD 
has  come  within  the  agency,  he  realizes 
that  the  future  application  and  growth  of 
his  division's  work  will  require  continued 
diligence.  With  both  the  size  and  price 
of  computer  silicon  chips  reduced  so 
dramatically,  automation  is  more  acces- 
sible to  a  greater  number  of  offices  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their 
operations. 

However,  Miklas  realizes  that  his  goal 
of  placing  automation  capabilities  at 
every  level  in  AMS  on  a  cost  effective 
basis,  much  the  same  way  we  use  elec- 
tronic calculators  today,  will  not  become 
total  reality  overnight.  His  enthusiasm 
over  the  potential  contributions  that 
TSD  can  make  suffers  no  bounds.  He 
states  clearly  that  "we  are  here  to  truly 
help  agency  users,  not  to  dictate  to 
them.  TSD  is  attempting  to  help  agency 
program  managers  and  personnel  to  be 
more  productive  and  efficient  in  the 
processing  of  their  data." 

In  welcoming  the  high-tech  age,  AMS 
has  successfully  applied  the  philosophy 
of  teamwork  and  attention  to  detail.  The 


DATA  BASE  DEVELOPMENT-Computer  spe- 
cialists Scott  Karney,  Barry  Van  Scoyoc,  and 
Mike  Singer  (left  to  right),  are  developing  the 
new  user-oriented  data  base  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table division's  automated  PACA  license  and 
complaint  system. 


valuable  contributions  ot  the  dedicated 
TSD  staff  have  helped  achieve  that  suc- 
cess. TSD  plans  to  continue  searching 
for  more  cost-effective  ways  to  improve 
current  and  projected  communication 
needs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
field  offices. 

The  streamlining  of  AMS  has  been 
made  possible,  in  large  part,  by  the  ad- 
vancements of  the  computer  age.  The 
future  promises  an  expanded  utilization 
of  high  tech  within  all  offices  of  AMS. 

(The  author  is  a  most  recent  convert  to 
automation,  having  composed  this  article 
on  a  Lanier  word  processor.) 


COTTON  AUTOMATION  (Above,  top)-TSD's 
field  systems  group  is  developing  automated 
systems  for  cotton  classing  information  nation- 
wide. Pictured  are  Mary  Thomas,  Tim  Koszy- 
kowski  (both  seated),  Donald  Whitcomb,  Bruce 
Griffith,  and  Adam  Orita  (left  to  right). 


COMPUTER  ACE  GRAPHICS  (Above,  bottom)- 
C.W.  Brewer,  computer  specialist  (standing) 
provides  some  technical  advice  to  fruit  and  veg- 
etable division's  Fred  Scheer  in  producing  his 
own  computer-drawn  charts  and  graphs,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  TSD's  user  information  center. 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  DIVISION 
WELCOME 

Sheila  Turner,  procurement  and  contracting 
officer 

PROMOTION 

Josetta  Lamorella,  property  utilization 
specialist 

ERUPT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Josephine  E.  Jenkins,  clerk -typist, 

Washington ,  D . C . 
Brenda  E.  Pirone,  clerk-typist,  Newark,  N.J. 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISON 

WELCOMES 

Carolyn  Bunting,  clerk-typist,  Greeley,  Colo. 
James  Nadeau,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 

Chicago,  111. 
Maynard  Roepke,  clerk-typist,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Marianne  Treacy,  clerk-typist,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Robert  Yecny,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 

Chicago,  111. 

PROMOTIONS 

Martin  Keller,  market  reporter,  Washington,  D.C. 
Donna  Margelos,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 
Nancy  Piccirillo,  program  assistant, 

Princeton,  N.J. 
Lora  Wyckoff,  clerk -typist,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

PROMOTIONS /TRANSFERS 

Michael  Byrnes,  supervisory  agricultural 
coromodity  grader,  from  Washington,  D.C.  to 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 
(All  are  Washington,  D.C.) 
WELCOMES 

Charles  W.  Brewer,  computer  specialist 

Cathy  Carney,  computer  aid 

Sharon  V.  Ferguson,  computer  clerk 

Timothy  V.  Koszykowski,  computer  programmer 

PROMOTIONS 

Tamara  M.  Babashan,  computer  programmer' 

Bruce  R.  Griffith,  computer  programmer 

Donna  K.  Griffith,  clerk-steno 

Sharon  D.  Mitchener,  secretary 

Michael  M.  Singer,  computer  specialist 

Roberta  A.  Swerdlow,  computer  systems  analyst 

Mary  P.  Thomas,  computer  specialist 

Wilma  Vann,  management  analyst 

Deborah  A.  Williams,  computer  specialist 

Jean  M.  Wong,  computer  specialist 

Louis  T.  Zecca,  computer  specialist 

PROMOTION/TRANSFER 

Marilyn  Monk,  computer  specialist 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Roswitha  Maxwell,  clerk-steno,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Stephen  Tinkle,  warehouse  examiner,  Atlanta, Ga. 
Kevin  Halevan,  warehouse  examiner,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

PROMOTION 

Arthur  R.  Willis,  chief,  warehouse  service 
branch ,  Washing  ton ,  D.C. 
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Accolades  it  it  it  it  it  it  it  it 


This  column  will  honor  AMS  employees  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Information  Divi- 

who  have  received  official  recognition  sion,  Room  2640-S,  AMS/USDA,  Wash- 

or  been  cited  by  outsiders  for  their  ington,  D.C.  20250. 
assistance.  Please  send  information  to 


CFC  AWARDS— In  the  recent  USDA  awards  ceremony  completing  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign (CFC)  for  1982,  AMS  received  an  Honor  Award  for  its  outstanding  performance  in  the  na- 
tional capital  area.  With  80  percent  employee  participation  and  90  percent  of  its  dollar  goal,  AMS 
achieved  its  best  CFC  success  in  recent  years.  Richard  T.  Certo  (center),  associate  deputy  adminis- 
trator for  management,  accepted  the  agency's  award  on  behalf  of  the  administrator.  John  S.  Ga- 
lenski  (right),  deputy  director,  technical  services  division,  received  an  Honor  Award  as  the  agency 
coordinator.  Presenting  the  awards  are  Ray  Lett  (left),  executive  assistant  to  the  secretary,  and 
John  J.  Franke,  Jr.  (background),  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  administration. 

To:  Edward  Coughlin,  Director 
Dairy  Division 
AMS- USDA 

In  the  course  of  fulfilling  our  routine  commitments,  it  is  very  easy  to  fail  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  unexpected  courtesies.  Your  Richard  W.  Webber  has  extended 
us  this  very  type  of  service. 

The  1978  Pennsylvania  Legislature  amended  our  1935  Milk  Sanitation  Act  to  specif- 
ically provide  for  regulation  of  manufacturing  grade  milk.  Supporters  of  the  Bill  asked 
that,  where  possible,  we  generally  follow  recommendations  of  USDA  in  promulgating 
standards. 

On  Jan.  27,  1983,  we  met  for  a  third  time  with  an  Advisory  Committee  to  consider 
proposed  standards  and  Mr.  Webber  provided  excellent  guidance.  With  the  input 
received  from  this  Committee  we  plan  now  to  draft  standards  for  rule-making. 

Again,  we  thank  your  agency,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Webber,  for  his  excellent 
cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  Fouse,  Acting  Director 

Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


Several  employees  and  an  entire 
branch  are  honored  for  their  achieve- 
ments this  month. 

Shirley  Yarbrough,  personnel  clerk, 
received  a  Quality  Step  Increase,  "For 
continuing  excellence  in  the  performance 
of  her  duties  contributing  to  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  Employment  Branch." 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  division  recently 
recognized  three  of  its  employees  for 
their  outstanding  service.  Betty  McBride, 
secretary-stenographer  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  market  news  branch,  received 
a  Special  Achievement  Award  for  her 
"outstanding  performance  of  secretarial 
and  administrative  duties  contributing 
greatly  to  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional market  news  program  operated  by 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division."  Sheila 
Littleton,  market  reporting  clerk,  market 
news  branch,  Washington,  D.C,  earned 
a  Special  Achievement  Award  "for  un- 
usual initiative  in  improving  preparation 
and  presentation  of  statistical  reports 
while  providing  essential  administrative 
support  for  the  Market  Reports  Section 
and  thereby  contributing  greatly  to  the 
national  program."  Ethel  Ruth  York, 
clerk-typist,  fresh  products  branch  in 
Cleveland,  was  awarded  a  Special  Achieve- 
ment Award,  "for  continued,  substantial 
contribution  to  the  smooth  functioning 
and  economical  operation  of  the  Cleve- 
land Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading 
Office." 

In  addition,  the  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Inspection  Branch,  headquartered 
in  Philadelphia,  received  a  Special  Group 
Achievement  Award,  "In  recognition  of 
adaptability,  initiative,  and  high  quality 
performance  from  January  through  Au- 
gust 1982,  exceeding  the  level  normally 
expected  of  the  inspection  and  grading 
program."  These  employees  were  com- 
mended in  a  letter  from  Administrator 
Highley  for  accepting  an  increased  work 
load  and  providing  uninterrupted  service 
of  the  grading  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  greater  Philadelphia  area. 

Two  members  of  the  cotton  division's 
field  office  staff  were  honored.  J.  Norman 
Doster,  Jr.  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  Special  Achievement 
Award,  "For  continuing  excellence  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  Market 
Reporter,  contributing  greatly  to  the  in- 
creased effectiveness  of  the  Division." 
Delmarie  L.  Willingham,  secretary  in 
the  El  Centro,  Calif.,  office,  earned  a 
Quality  Step  Increase  for  her  "excellence 
in  the  performance  of  her  secretarial 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Accolades 
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duties,  contributing  greatly  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Cotton  Division." 

Ty  Brisgill,  livestock  marketing  reporter 
in  the  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  office  of  the 
livestock  division,  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  Director  Tom  Porter 
for  his  innovative  ideas  on  initiating  a 
holiday  schedule  for  use  of  the  market 
news  service. 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

Doodling  with  Distinction  — 

The  Man  Who  Created  Ambrose 
and  Amy 

A  Botanical  Homecoming— 
300  Years  Later 

Vanpooling— A  First-Person 
Account 

Is  It  in  Your  Job  Description? 

New  Nominee  to  Poultry 
Hall  of  Fame 


Ambrose  and  Amy 


I'm  on  a  new  diet— it  guarantees  you'll  gain  10  pounds  a  week." 


We  Believe  There's  Talent  Out  There  .  .  . 
We  Want  To  Hear  from  You 

Send  us  your  creative  efforts— poems,  observations,  sketches.  New  features 
in  AMS  in  Action  will  highlight  activities  of  AMS  employees  and  their  families. 
Tell  us  about  your  hobbies  .  .  .  prizes  you  have  won  .  .  .  recognition  from 
your  community  or  a  volunteer  organization  ...  or  achieving  an  educational 
goal  despite  adversity.  Enclose  a  black  and  white  glossy  photo,  if  you  have 
one.  And  send  in  your  favorite  recipe.  Address:  AMS  in  Action,  Room  2640-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Recipe  of  the  Month 


Cornmeal  Scrapple — A  Special  Breakfast  Treat 


Cornmeal  scrapple  is  a  special  break- 
fast treat  made  the  night  before  and 
fried  minutes  before  being  served.  A 
favorite  in  colonial  times,  it's  still  a 
popular  dish  throughout  Appalachia 
and  the  South. 

My  maternal  grandmother,  the  frugal, 
hard-working  wife  of  a  "hill-side  farmer" 
in  West  Virginia,  introduced  me  to 
scrapple.  She  considered  wasting  food 
a  sin.  During  butchering  time,  making 
scrapple  was  a  thrifty  way  for  her  to 
use  scrap  or  small  pieces  of  pork.  Corn- 
meal, burr  or  stone  ground  from  corn 
raised  on  the  farm,  along  with  season- 
ings were  added  to  the  pork  cooked 
until  thick.  The  mixture  was  packed 
into  a  bread  loaf  pan  and  chilled  over- 
night. The  next  morning  it  was  sliced 


and  fried  in  fat  rendered  by  her  during 
butchering.  Along  with  fried  eggs, 
gathered  the  evening  before,  this  made 
for  a  hearty  breakfast. 

2  lbs.  ground  pork  or  mild  sausage 

3  cups  water 

2  teaspoons  salt 

V4  teaspoon  pepper 

2  teaspoons  rubbed  sage 

Va  teaspoon  red  pepper 

]A  cup  of  finely  chopped  onion  or 

2  tablespoons  of  dried  minced  onion 
1  cup  cornmeal,  white  or  yellow 
Hot  salad  oil  or  bacon  drippings  for 

frying 


(Yield  is  10  to  12  servings.) 


Combine  pork  and  water  in  a  me- 
dium saucepan  or  iron  dutch  oven;  if 
sausage  is  used,  separate  with  a  fork  or 
by  hand  in  the  cold  water;  bring  to  a 
boil.  Add  seasonings  and  onion.  Grad- 
ually sprinkle  in  cornmeal,  stirring 
constantly;  cook  30  minutes  over  low 
heat,  stirring  frequently. 

Spoon  into  a  greased  or  Teflon-lined 
loaf  pan,  1 1 "  x  4"  x  3";  chill  overnight 
or  until  firm.  Cut  into  '/2-inch  slices, 
and  fry  in  '/4-inch  hot  oil  or  bacon 
dripings  until  a  crispy  brown,  turning 
only  once. 

I  prefer  to  fry  scrapple  on  an  iron 
griddle.  In  fact,  the  griddle  I  use  be- 
longed to  my  great  grandmother  and 
in  turn  was  used  by  my  grandmother 
and  mother  for  frying  scrapple. 

—  John  Nicholas 
Information  Division 
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Vanpooling — The  Way  To  Go! 


By  Leslie  j.  Wilder 
Editor 

The  vanpool  was  born  about  a  decade 
ago  in  the  United  States.  Its  mother  was 
necessity  and  its  father  was  invention. 
Now,  many  AMS  employees  are  among 
the  thousands  of  people  nationwide  roll- 
ing merrily  along  to  work  in  vanpools. 
Why?  Because  vanpools  save  energy 
and  wear  and  tear  on  their  own  cars, 
and  frequently  enable  them  to  use  ex- 
press lanes  on  highways  and  to  have 
preferential  parking  spaces. 

Three  basic  forms  of  vanpool  have 
emerged: 

•  Employer-sponsored,  in  which  the 
employer  buys  the  van  and  recovers 
capital  and  operating  expenses  through 
rider  fares. 

•  Third  party-sponsored,  in  which 
commercial  operators,  both  for  profit 
and  nonprofit,  own  and  operate  the 
vans.  These  are  found  only  in  states  that 
have  deregulated  vanpools. 


•  Individually  or  group-owned  and 
-operated,  in  which  pool  members  buy 
and  pay  for  operation  of  their  van.  These 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  gener- 
ally regarded  as  big  carpools  by  regula- 
tory authorities,  insurance  companies 
and  others. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
estimates  that  there  are  more  than  200 
individually  owned  and  operated  van- 
pools  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
and  that  more  than  100  commute  daily 
on  the  Shirley  Highway  express  lanes  in 
suburban  Virginia. 

Among  those  100  is  a  van  carrying 
two  AMSers  and  a  former  AMSer.  Mary  C. 
Kenney,  acting  AMS  staff  economist, 
and  James  L.  Pearson,  director  of  the 
market  research  and  development  divi- 
sion, are  founding  members  of  a  van- 
pool.  They  joined  when  their  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  carpool  merged  with 
another  in  the  summer  of  1979.  Joyce 
Lindahl,  formerly  with  the  AMS  informa- 
tion division  and  now  an  information 
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EXPRESS  TRIP— Mary  C.  Kenney  and  James  L.  Pearson  are  part  of  a  15-member  vanpool  that 
uses  highway  express  lanes,  limited  to  high  occupancy  vehicles,  to  get  to  work  quickly. 


specialist  for  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  is  a  member  of  the  same  van- 
pool.  She  learned  of  the  pool  through 
USDA's  computerized  rider  matching 
service.  The  vanpool  now  has  15  mem- 
bers. More  than  half  of  the  members 
work  at  USDA,  and  the  rest  are  with 
other  government  agencies  or  private 
companies. 

The  initial  van  belonged  to  a  member 
of  one  of  the  carpools.  The  interested 
persons  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation 
and  elected  five  members  to  a  board  of 
directors.  They  had  the  van  appraised 
and  took  out  a  loan  from  the  Agriculture 
Federal  Credit  Union  to  purchase  it  from 
the  owner.  A  year  later  the  corporation 
traded  in  the  van  and  borrowed  money 
from  Chrysler  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance a  new  van. 

"As  a  consequence  of  getting  a  sub- 
stantial loan  from  Chrysler,"  says  Kenney, 
"the  members  have  agreed  that  if  the 
pool  dissolves  and  its  assets  are  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  liabilities,  we  will  prorate 
any  remaining  debts."  Money  taken  in 
from  weekly  "user  fees"  covers  the  cost 
of  the  loan  and,  when  possible,  extra 
payments.  The  group  is  presently  seven 
months  ahead  on  its  payments. 

The  group  obtained  quotations  from 
several  insurance  companies,  based  on 
the  records  of  the  proposed  drivers. 
They  selected  the  plan  the  board  judged 
most  advantageous. 

The  vanpool  board  of  directors  meets 
several  times  a  year.  Kenney  and  Pearson 
have  been  on  the  board  since  its  incep- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  two  economists, 
the  pool  also  boasts  a  lawyer  and  an  ac- 
countant who  contribute  their  profes- 
sional expertise.  The  entire  pool  holds 
annual  meetings. 

All  riders  pay  an  initial  $10  member- 
ship fee.  Permanent  members  contribute 
$10  a  week,  regardless  of  how  many 
times  they  ride.  Temporary  members, 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

Each  spring  a  number  of  interesting 
and  important  events  takes  place  in 
Washington.  One  annual  happening  of 
extreme  importance  to  AMS,  as  well  as 
to  other  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  the  presentation  and  defense  of 
the  budget  to  Congress.  Just  recently  Bill 
Manley,  Eddie  Kimbrell,  Irv  Thomas, 
John  Reeves,  and  I  appeared  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Appropriations  to  justify  AMS's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1984,  which  begins 
on  October  1,  1983.  Discussions  also 
were  held  with  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  and 
their  respective  staffs. 

In  summary,  AMS's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  under  current  legislative  au- 
thority totals  $145.2  million  from  all 
sources  including  Congressional  appro- 
priations, user  fees,  trust  funds,  transfers 
and  reimbursements.  In  addition,  we 
will  spend  an  estimated  $365.4  million 
to  purchase  food  commodities  that  are 
provided  to  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Ser- 
vice for  donation  to  schools  and  charita*- 
ble  institutions. 

Under  our  "current  law"  budget, 
$36.6  million  (25  percent)  will  come 
from  Congressional  appropriations  and 
$108.6  million  (75  percent)  from  the  va- 
rious types  of  user  fees,  trust  funds  and 
reimbursements.  In  addition,  we  are 
seeking  legislative  authority  as  a  part  of 
our  budget  request  to  place  additional 
programs  under  the  concept  of  user 
fees.  With  the  approval  of  our  entire 
legislative  package  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
$28.9  million  (20  percent)  will  come 
from  appropriations  and  $115.1  million 
(80  percent)  from  fee  supported  activities 
for  a  total  of  $144  million. 

The  proposed  budget  for  AMS  demon- 
strates the  philosophy  behind  our  pro- 
grams. In  FY  1983,  72  percent  of  our 
funds  come  from  user  fees.  In  FY  1984, 
this  figure  will  increase  to  75  percent 


under  current  legislative  authority,  and 
to  80  percent  with  enactment  of  our 
proposed  legislation. 

We  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to 
make  government  programs  meet  the 
most  strenuous  of  all  tests— the  market 
test— by  offering  our  services  to  users 
and  letting  their  payment  for  the  services 
reflect  the  value  of  our  programs  in  the 
marketplace.  Because  of  th; we  must 
maintain  a  high  quality  of  service  with  a 
cost  effective  delivery  system. 

I  am  proud  of  AMS— its  programs  and 
its  people.  We  have  strong  industry  sup- 
port and  our  agency  is  as  multifaceted 


as  any  in  USDA.  AMS  prograrris  are  cru- 
cial to  helping  reduce  the  risk  in  market- 
ing farm  products.  I  also  recognize  that 
without  competent,  dedicated,  profes- 
sional employees  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  these  programs  in  the 
cost  effective  and  industry-supported 
manner  that  is  being  done.  I  thank  each 
of  you  for  your  contributions  to  the  mis- 
sion of  this  great  agency. 

Vern  F.  Highley  [J 


AMS  at  a  Glance 


Orange  Proposals  Aired— An  April  5 
public  hearing  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  fo- 
cused on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
federal  marketing  orders  that  regulate 
the  weekly  flow  of  California-  and  Arizona- 
produced  fresh  oranges  to  domestic 
markets.  Varying  proposals,  made  by 
different  individuals  and  groups,  range 
from  eliminating  the  weekly  prorate  au- 
thority altogether  to  a  revision  of  this 
system  of  evening  out  the  flow  of  fruit  to 
market  during  the  shipping  season.  Other 
proposals  would  provide  authority  for  a 
periodic  referendum  in  which  growers 
would  vote  on  whether  to  continue  the 
marketing  orders,  limit  administrative 
committee  members'  terms,  and  provide 
for  generic  advertising  activity  to  be  car- 
ried out  for  oranges. 

Tree  Fruit  Growers  Vote  to  Keep  Mar- 
keting Orders— More  than  80  percent  of 
the  California  fruit  growers  who  voted  in 
a  recent  referendum  favored  continuing 
federal  marketing  orders  for  fresh  pears, 
plums,  peaches  and  nectarines.  The  two 
marketing  orders  involved  require  a  ref- 
erendum to  determine  this  every  four 
years.  Termination  is  required  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  growers  voting  oppose  contin- 
uing the  orders. 

Broiler  Report  Expanded— After  work- 
ing with  poultry  processors  and  distrib- 
utors for  several  months,  poultry  division 
expanded  its  broiler  market  report  be- 
ginning in  March  so  it  will  be  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  actual  value  of  all 
whole  carcass  broilers  marketed.  A 
12-city  weighted  average  national  price 
is  stated,  based  on  prices  for  broilers 


that  are  marketed  in  various  styles,  in- 
cluding packs  for  the  fast-food  industry. 
To  obtain  the  additional  data,  market  re- 
porters are  contacting  an  increased 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

Plans  Laid  for  Cotton  Warehouse 
Fees— A  work  group  in  the  AMS  ware- 
house division  has  been  developing  cri- 
teria for  charging  user  fees  when  cotton 
warehouse  examination  services  are  per- 
formed. Grain  warehouses  have  paid 
similar  fees  since  January  1982,  but  cot- 
ton warehouses  were  exempted  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983.  AMS  warehouse 
examination  officials  are  meeting  with 
industry  representatives  for  ideas  before 
developing  a  firm  proposal  for  user  fees 
to  start  in  fiscal  1984.  There  are  about 
200  cotton  warehouses  in  the  United 
States. 

Dairy  Team  Wrapping  Up  Study— A 

USDA  dairy  study  team,  headed  by  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  with  advisors 
from  AMS  and  other  agencies,  plans  to 
have  a  draft  of  its  report  completed  by 
the  end  of  April  and  a  final  report  ready 
by  the  end  of  June.  Congress,  in  the 
1981  "Farm  Bill,"  called  for  the  study, 
which  focuses  on  milk  marketing  orders, 
dairy  price  supports  and  other  dairy  pro- 
grams. During  late  March,  the  team- 
through  efforts  of  AMS  milk  market  ad- 
ministrators—met with  dairy  industry 
groups  around  the  country  for  informa- 
tion and  views.  Joel  Blum,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  AMS  dairy  division,  and  Mary 
Kenney,  administrator's  office,  advise 
the  team. 
—Dale  May 
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Vanpooling 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

such  as  students  on  summer  jobs,  are 
assessed  according  to  the  number  of 
trips  they  make. 

A  treasurer  handles  the  bookkeeping, 
collecting  checks  the  Monday  after  pay- 
day and  providing  petty  cash  for  gasoline 
purchases.  The  person  sitting  in  the 
"navigator"  seat  takes  the  roll  each 
morning,  making  note  of  who  will  be 
riding  home  that  evening  and  who  will 
be  along  the  next  morning. 

"We  presently  have  six  drivers,  who 
rotate  on  a  daily  basis,"  says  Pearson, 
one  of  the  drivers.  "Whoever  drives 
home  at  night  keeps  the  van  overnight 
and  drives  in  the  next  morning." 

When  a  new- 
comer volunteers  to 
drive,  the  board 
checks  his  or  her      "  '* 
driving  record,  and  Wm  iltdn£&. 
Pearson  gives  an  in- 
formal "driving 
test."  While  there  is 
presently  no  dis- 
count for  drivers,      James  L  Pearson 
the  pool  may  well 

give  it  consideration,  according  to  Pear- 
son. Drivers  have  the  additional  respon- 
sibility of  taking  the  van  in  for  servicing 
on  weekends,  including  maintenance, 
mounting  and  removing  snow  tires,  and 
having  the  van  washed  once  a  month. 

Choosing  the  radio  station  to  listen  to 
is  one  of  the  perks  of  being  the  driver. 
The  group  has  ruled  democratically 
against  food,  beverages  or  smoking  in 
the  van. 

Over  the  years 
the  group  has  worked 
out  a  pick-up  and 
delivery  system, 
making  about  a  half 
dozen  stops.  All 
rendezvousing  is  at 
members'  houses. 
Mary  C.  Kenney        Those  living  outside 
the  immediate  area 
drive  in  and  join  the  pool  at  one  of  the 
scheduled  stops.  The  pool  has  strict  rules 
about  how  long  it  will  wait  for  the  tardy. 

Upon  arrival  in  Washington,  the  van  is 
parked  in  a  USDA  lot.  USDA  gives  pri- 
ority in  parking  assignments  to  executive, 
official  (government-owned  vehicles), 
handicapped,  vanpools  and  carpools,  in 
that  order. 
Kenney  and  Pearson  are  quick  to  note 


Vanpooling  It — 

A  First-Person  Account 

By  Lisa  Shidler 

Co-op  Student,  San  Francisco 
Regional  Information  Office 

Lisa  Shidler  is  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion student  serving  a  six-month  in- 
ternship at  AMS's  regional  information 
office  in  San  Francisco.  She  has  joined 
a  vanpool.  Her  impressions  follow: 

Living  and  working  in  the  Bay  area 
is  a  far  cry  from  being  a  student  at 
the  California  Polytechnic  State  Uni- 
versity in  San  Luis  Obispo,  where  I 
am  a  junior.  Compared  to  getting  up 
at  5:30  a.m.  for  an  hour's  commute, 
getting  up  at  8:00  a.m.  and  having  a 
five  minutes'  drive  to  a  nine  o'clock 
class  sounds  like  fun! 

Riding  in  a  vanpool  is  a  new  expe- 
rience for  me  because  I've  never 
lived  near  a  big  city  where  commut- 
ing an  hour  to  work  is  an  accepted 
way  of  life.  As  a  co-op  student,  this  is 
also  my  first  experience  working  in 
the  professional  world.  Although  I've 
always  prided  myself  on  my  ability  to 
adjust  to  new  situations,  sharing  my 
life  with  1 1  strangers  every  morning 
and  evening  is  a  little  difficult  to  get 
used  to.  Already,  although  it's  only 
my  second  week  in  the  pool,  those 
strangers  probably  know  more  about 
me  than  my  mom  does. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  riding  in 
the  pool  is  that  I  get  to  know  people 
who  live  in  the  same  area  I  do.  Some 
of  them  I  would  rather  not  know,  but 
I  don't  have  much  of  a  choice.  For 
example,  no  matter  what  I  say,  one 
person  always  has  a  story  to  top  it. 
When  I  told  of  my  one  attempt  at 
skiing,  and  how  I  slid  on  my  stom- 
ach, feet  first,  for  100  feet,  he  told 
(taking  25  minutes  to  do  it)  how  he 
slid  500  feet  so  fast  that  he  lost  his 


Lisa  Shidler 

skiis,  boots,  and  half  his  clothing 
while  everyone  on  the  mountain 
stopped  skiing  to  watch. 

The  best  part  of  being  in  the  van- 
pool  is  that  I  don't  have  to  ride  public 
transportation,  fighting  the  crowds 
and  racing  to  meet  timetables.  ...  I 
could  have  joined  a  cross-country 
team  for  the  workout  I  got  before  I 
joined  the  pool. 

Unique  sights  are  also  part  of  the 
appeal:  a  bridge  is  home  to  a  man  in 
a  makeshift  tent  of  blankets,  his  two 
beat-up  bicycles  chained  to  a  lamp 
post,  his  art  projects  held  down  with 
rocks.  We  watch  eagerly  for  additions 
to  his  home.  But  none  of  us  quite  be- 
lieved one  of  our  members,  who  told 
us  "He's  got  a  hot  tub  and  sauna  on 
the  other  side." 

I'm  glad  that  I  found  my  vanpool 
and  I  enjoy  the  company  and  jokes, 
but  I  already  doubt  that  I  will  miss  it 
when  my  six  months  are  over. 


the  advantages  of  vanpooling:  low  cost- 
below  commuting  costs  by  public  trans- 
portation from  locations  much  closer  to 
the  city,  the  good  time  made  by  using 
the  express  lanes  on  the  local  highway, 
and  the  convenience  of  door-to-door 
service. 

For  information  on  vanpooling  and 
ridesharing  in  general,  contact  the  Na- 
tional Ridesharing  Information  Center, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S. 


Department  of  Transportation,  Room 
3301,  Washington,  D.C.  20590  or  tel- 
ephone area  code  202/426-0210. 

USDA's  Facilities  Management  Divi- 
sion, Room  1566,  South  Building,  tel- 
ephone 447-5631,  has  a  ridesharing 
form  that  anyone  who  wants  to  join  a 
carpool  or  vanpool  in  the  Washington, 
D.C,  area  can  fill  out  and  mail  to  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 
Governments,  which  runs  a  matching 
service. 
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Safe  Driving  Tips 

Many  AMS  employees  drive  during 
duty  hours.  Last  year  AMS  employees 
drove  an  estimated  3  million  miles.  In 
recent  issues  of  AMS  in  Action  we  have 
printed  tips  for  driving  safely  in  ice, 
snow,  rain  and  fog.  Here  are  some  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  safe  driving  both  on 
and  off  the  job. 

•  Before  each  trip,  carry  out  a  safety 
check  by  doing  a  "walk  around"  in- 
spection to  check  the  tires,  headlights 
and  windshield.  Start  the  engine,  check 
and  set  the  brake,  and  note  gas,  oil  and 
generator  gauges. 

•  Keep  loose  objects  out  of  the  car, 
especially  in  the  rear  window  area.  If 
you  hit  anything  at  high  speed,  they  will 
come  flying  forward  with  the  speed  and 


The  Personnel 
Touch  ^Hl 

Performing  "Other 
Duties  as  Assigned" 

By  Ted  Burke 

Position  Classification  Specialist 
Personnel  Division 

On  a  few  occasions  supervisors  have 
related  that  employees  have  refused  to 
perform  assigned  tasks  because  they 
were  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  position 
description.  Are  the  employees  correct? 

The  position  description  does  not  con- 
trol the  supervisor's  prerogative  to  make 
assignments.  The  position  description 
depicts  the  typical  major  duties  assigned 
to  the  job,  but  cannot  cover  all  possible 
variations  of  those  duties  or  other  minor 
duties  which  do  not  significantly  change 
the  job.  An  employee  can  be  temporarily 
assigned  to  duties  other  than  those  in 
the  PD.  If  the  duties  are  considerably 
different,  and  the  assignment  will  exceed 
30  calendar  days,  a  detail  is  required  or 
a  temporary  promotion  may  be  justified. 
If  the  duties  and  responsibilities  have 
changed  significantly  and  permanently, 
the  position  must  be  redescribed  and 
reclassified. 

The  catch-all  phrase,  "performs  other 
duties  as  assigned"  is  not  required  to 
appear  in  the  position  description  to 
support  the  supervisor's  right  to  make 
assignments. 


death-dealing  impact  of  a  rifle  bullet. 

•  Get  an  idea  of  what  an  oncoming 
driver  is  about  to  do  by  watching  the 
car's  left  front  wheel.  Like  a  boxer's 
feet,  this  telegraphs  the  movement  of 
the  car. 

•  Use  your  seatbelt.  And  ask  passen- 
gers to  do  likewise.  Research  indicates 
that  use  of  seat  belts  could  save  5,000 
lives  a  year  and  reduce  the  severity  of 
injuries  by  as  much  as  60  percent. 

•  Practice  defensive  driving.  Get  the 
big  picture— scan  your  entire  view.  Keep 


your  eyes  moving— no  longer  than  2 
seconds  on  any  one  thing,  unless  danger 
is  imminent.  Make  sure  you  have  space 
and  time  to  stop  or  alter  your  course, 
and  be  sure  the  other  driver  sees  you. 
Use  your  horn  or  lights  when  necessary 
to  make  him/her  aware  of  you. 

•  Be  courteous.  The  next  time  you 
have  the  right-of-way  and  another  driver 
challenges  you  for  it,  let  him  or  her 
have  it.  You  might  be  in  the  right,  but 
you  might  also  be  in  the  hospital  from 
trying  to  prove  it. 


CARTOONING— Bob  Matthews,  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  specialist,  refined  his  doodling 
to  create  cartoon  characters  that  bring  a  chuckle  to  AMS  employees.  He  learned  technique 
through  a  USDA  Graduate  School  course. 

Doodling  with  Distinction: 
The  Story  of  Mr.  "Head  Shed" 


By  Brad  Minnick 
Information  Specialist 

Almost  everyone  doodles  from  time  to 
time,  but  very  few  of  us  doodle  with  dis- 
tinction. Bob  Matthews  does. 

"I  doodle  all  over  the  place,"  says 
Matthews,  a  23-year  veteran  of  AMS 
who  currently  serves  as  a  marketing  spe- 
cialist in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division. 
"I've  always  doodled.  My  notebooks  in 
school  were  a  mess." 

Unlike  most  doodlers,  however,  Mat- 
thews has  effectively  turned  one  of  his 


favorite  pastimes  into  a  satisfying  new 
hobby— cartooning. 

For  over  a  year  he  has  been  entertain- 
ing his  fellow  division  employees  by 
drawing  cartoons  for  the  division  news- 
letter. In  a  comic  strip  he  named  "The 
Head  Shed,"  Matthews  pokes  good- 
natured  fun  at  the  day-to-day  routines  of 
office  life,  but  makes  it  clear  that  his 
humor  is  not  aimed  at  any  particular 
individual. 

"I  do  not  do  caricatures  and  would 
not  draw  anything  malicious,"  he  says. 
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"My  cartoons  have  no  social  message. 
They  are  merely  a  way  to  give  someone 
a  laugh."  His  stated  purpose  is  to  amuse 
without  being  objectionable. 

After  catching  the  eye  of  editor  Leslie 
Wilder,  Matthews  agreed  to  share  his 
talent  with  all  AMS  employees  by  creat- 
ing special  cartoons  for  AMS  in  Action. 
His  cartoons  premiered  in  the  March 
issue. 

What  makes  a  good  cartoon?  Accord- 
ing to  Matthews,  the  most  important  in- 
gredient is  to  have  a  terrific  gag.  "You 
must  have  a  great  gag,  a  joke  in  good 
taste,"  he  says. 

He  builds  his  cartoons  around  the  dia- 
logue, attempting  to  develop  a  simple, 
uncluttered  style  that  makes  its  point 
with  a  minimum  of  drawing.  "You  don't 
need  to  obtain  a  perfect  likeness  in  your 
drawings  to  get  the  idea  across,"  he 
states.  "When  I  draw  a  car,  I  draw  four 
wheels,  put  something  that  looks  like  a 
body  on  it  and  add  a  windshield.  It 
doesn't  have  to  look  like  a  specific  kind 
of  car  to  be  effective." 

Matthews  relies  on  his  office  experi- 
ences and  encounters  with  various  kinds 
of  people  for  the  bulk  of  his  ideas, 
which,  he  says,  "come  in  spurts.  Some- 
times I  get  three  or  four  ideas  in  an 
hour.  Other  times  I  might  go  three  or 
four  days  without  any  idea.  They  just 
come  when  they  come." 

Developing  an  idea  into  a  finished 
cartoon  takes  Matthews  about  two 
hours.  He  starts  with  a  "rough,  rough 
draft,"  concentrating  on  developing  the 
dialogue  and  experimenting  with  ways 
to  illustrate  it.  The  next  step  is  to  lightly 
pencil  in  the  drawing  on  white  paper, 


Ambrose  and  Amy 


"I  have  a  new  job  with  AMS— it's  called  surplus  removal." 


about  2V2  times  the  size  it  will  appear 
when  published.  The  final  cartoon  is 
done  with  "the  cartoonist's  tools,"  black 
drawing  ink  and  a  Speed  ball  drawing  pen. 

Bob  Matthews  first  began  turning  his 
doodles  into  cartoons  about  five  years 
ago  after  signing  up  for  a  USDA  Grad- 
uate School  course  in  cartooning.  "It 
was  really  a  spur-of-the-moment  deci- 
sion," he  recalls.  "I  saw  the  course 
listed  in  the  catalog  and  said,  why  not?" 

Today  he  is  still  experimenting  with 
his  cartoons.  "I  haven't  developed  my 
own  Garfield  yet,"  he  notes,  referring  to 
the  tendency  of  many  cartoonists  to  de- 
velop a  continuing  character  or  charac- 
ters. While  maintaining  that  he  would 
enjoy  doing  some  freelance  cartooning 
part  time,  he  does  not  expect  it  to  be- 


come a  fulltime  occupation.  "It's  a  diffi- 
cult business  to  break  into  because  of 
the  competition,"  he  says. 

Why  does  he  do  it?  "Because  every- 
body likes  to  create  something  that  is 
uniquely  theirs,"  he  responds  without  a 
thought.  "These  cartoons  are  uniquely 
mine." 

In  fact,  cartooning  is  but  one  of  Bob 
Matthews'  hobbies.  He  also  enjoys 
woodworking  and  gardening,  is  a  self- 
proclaimed  model  railroad  "nut,"  and 
loves  creating  exotic  fruit  and  pastry 
dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

A  modest  man  by  nature,  Matthews 
doesn't  view  his  flair  for  cartooning  as  a 
talent.  "I  don't  really  think  of  it  as  a  tal- 
ent," he  says,  "I  just  doodle." 

Doodle  he  does,  and  very  well  indeed! 


the  head  shed 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


COTTON  DIVISION 


PERSONNEL  DIVISION 


PROMOTIONS 

Sanna  Pilshaw,  agricultural  commodity 

technician,  Bakersf iel d,  Calif. 

Jim  Etherton,  assistant  area  director,  Fresno, 

Calif. 

Carl  J.  Stinocher,  agricultural  commodity  grader 
(cotton),  El  Centro,  Calif. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Wendy  Palmieri,  intermittent  agricultural 
commodity  grader,  processed  products  branch, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Diana  Moore,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  San  Francisco. 

PROMOTIONS 

Byron  Hirata,  to  program  supervisor,  shipping 
point  inspection,  fresh  products  branch,  Dinuba, 
Calif. 

Paul  Eanes,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  fresh 
products  branch,  Seattle. 

Danny  Roderos,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
fresh  products  branch,  San  Francisco. 

INFORMATION  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Fran  Park  Legon,  writer  editor 

Brad  Minnick,  public  information  specialist 

MARKET  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION 

PROMOTIONS 

Rose  A.  Giannantonio,  secretary-stenography, 
marketing  research  branch,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Nancy  L.  Johnson,  secretary-typing,  marketing 
facilities  branch,  Beltsville,  Md. 


WELCOMES 

Robert  Miller,  branch  chief,  classification 
branch 

Susan  Moorse,  labor  relations  specialist, 
evaluation  and  training  branch 

POULTRY  DIVISION 

PROMOTIONS 

(All  are  agricultural  commodity  graders) 

Jackie  L.  Davis,  Vinita  Park,  Mo. 
Frank  F.  Fee,  Jr.,  North  Manchester,  Ind. 
Charlotte  A.  McCoy,  Guntersvi 1 le,  Ala. 
Myrtis  Richmond,  Ontario,  Calif. 
Ritchie  L.  Stockton,  Greenbrier,  Tenn. 

TRANSFER/PROMOTION 

Douglas  N.  Lecher,  asst.  to  federal-state 
supvr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  to  asst.  federal-stat 
supvr.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Kent  R.  Hance,  intern,  Washington,  D.C. 
TRANFER/PROMOTION 

Tamara  M.  Babashan,  computer  programmer, 
Washington,  D.C. 

TOBACCO  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Lioniel  S.  Edwards,  director 
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Accolades*  ******* 


This  column  will  honor  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders  for  their 
assistance.  Please  send  information  to 

Ex-Poultry  Director 
Receives  Highest  Honor 

You've  doubtless  heard  of  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame;  and  maybe  even  the  Golf 
Hall  of  Fame.  But  did  you  know  there's 
a  Poultry  Hall  of  Fame? 

Once  every  three  years,  five  leading 
figures  in  the  poultry  industry  are  elected 
to  the  Poultry  Hall  of  Fame.  Hermon  I. 
Miller,  a  former  director  of  AMS's  poultry 
division,  was  one  of  this  year's  recipients 
of  the  poultry  industry's  most  prestigious 
honor.  The  Poultry  Hall  of  Fame, 
located  in  the  USDA  Library  in  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  has  inducted  only  47  mem- 
bers since  its  inception  in  1953,  by  the 
American  Poultry  Historical  Society. 

Miller  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Davenport, 
Neb.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  gen- 
eral agriculture  and  received  a  master's 
degree  in  agricultural  economics  at  Ne- 
braska in  1935.  He  completed  additional 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  University  in 
agricultural  economics. 

Miller,  who  joined  the  poultry  division 
in  1946,  served  as  its  director  for  12 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1967.  As  di- 
rector, he  was  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poultry  inspection, 
poultry  and  egg  grading,  standardization, 
egg  products  inspection,  market  news, 
and  surplus  removal  programs. 

Miller  worked  closely  with  trade  orga- 
nizations and  individual  companies  to 
keep  the  services  provided  by  AMS  in 
tune  with  the  ever-changing  industry. 
Known  for  his  sound  management  tech- 
niques and  efficient  administration  of 
government  programs,  Miller  saved  tax- 
payers and  industry  large  sums  of 


Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Information  Divi- 
sion, Room  2640-S,  AMS/USDA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 


Hermon  I.  Miller 

money.  His  efforts  brought  about  pro- 
gram adjustments  that  fostered  progress 
in  the  inspection  and  marketing  areas 
during  their  formative  years.  His  input  in 
the  development  of  the  poultry  inspec- 
tion program  remains  the  backbone  of 
the  program  today,  according  to  AMS 
officials. 

While  in  retirement,  Miller  has  main- 
tained his  interest  in  the  poultry  industry. 
Living  in  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  he  helped  to 
form  a  "poultry  club"  composed  of  re- 
tired industry  and  government  leaders 
who  enjoy  keeping  in  touch  with  devel- 
opments in  that  industry.  Miller  is  widely 
known  and  highly  respected  in  the  poul- 
try industry  for  his  many  contributions 
to  poultry  producers  and  processors  and 
all  consumers  of  poultry  products. 
—  Fran  Park  Legon 


Seven  members  of  the  cotton  division's 
field  office  staff  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  were 
honored  by  Special  Achievement  Awards 
for  their  superior  performance  in  the 
classification  of  cotton:  Freddie  S.  Mul- 
lins,  supervisor,  Clifford  R.  Wharton, 
Gloria  Daily,  Linda  Drexler,  Vivian  For- 
tenberry,  Shirley  Sprowles,  (all  agricul- 
tural commodity  graders)  and  Jacalyn 
Shelton,  secretary.  Helen  Manzula,  agri- 
cultural commodity  grader  in  the  cotton's 
division's  Fresno,  Calif,  office,  also  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  Award  for 
"her  excellence  in  the  performance  of 
her  duties  contributing  greatly  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  cotton  division." 

Terri  L.  Waldrop,  computer  clerk,  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  Award 
"for  the  outstanding  performance  of  her 
duties  contributing  to  the  increased  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Technical  Services 
Division." 

Henry  Weaver,  assistant  national  su- 
pervisor for  poultry  grading,  recently  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  Award 
"For  sustained  superior  performance  in 
supervising  the  poultry  grading  program 
and  in  performing  special  assignments 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  the  Poultry 
Division,  Washington,  D.C." 

Ruth  Orenberg,  program  assistant, 
standardization  branch,  poultry  division, 
was  presented  a  Special  Achievement 
Award  "For  meritorious  achievements  in 
the  performance  of  program  assistant  du- 
ties contributing  greatly  to  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  Standardization  Branch, 
Poultry  Division,  Washington,  D.C." 
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We  Want  To  Hear  from  You 

Send  us  your  creative  efforts— poems,  observations,  sketches.  New  features 
in  AMS  in  Action  will  highlight  activities  of  AMS  employees  and  their  families. 
Tell  us  about  your  hobbies  .  .  .  prizes  you  have  won  .  .  .  recognition  from 
your  community  or  a  volunteer  organization  ...  or  achieving  an  educational 
goal  despite  adversity.  Enclose  a  black  and  white  glossy  photo,  if  you  have 
one.  And  send  in  your  favorite  recipe.  Address:  AMS  in  Action,  Room  2640-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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PVP  Employee  Helps  Plan 
A  Botanical  Homecoming 


By  Sheila  Nelson 
Information  Specialist 

C.  Rose  Broome,  an  AMS  employee, 
has  just  completed  work  on  a  project  to 
bring  home  to  Maryland  plant  spec- 
imens taken  to  England  in  the  late 
1600's.  Since  the  project  has  historical 
significance  for  Maryland,  if  not  for  all 
North  American  botany,  it  could  be 
called  a  once-in-a-lifetime  story.  Broome 
is  reluctant  to  call  it  that,  although  she 
does  say  it  is  a  "kick." 

Broome  is  a  plant  taxonomist  and  se- 
nior examiner  in  AMS'  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection office  in  Beltsville.  Her  husband, 
James  Reveal,  is  a  botany  professor  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  story  begins  with  Reveal  who,  on 
a  1979  trip  to  London  to  check  plant 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  was 
shown  volumes  containing  North  Amer- 
ican plants.  They  were  labeled  only 
"Maryland"  and  "Krieg,"  "Vernon"  and 
"Jones,"  names  of  naturalists  known  to 
have  collected  plant  specimens  in  Mary- 
land in  the  late  1600's. 

Reveal  realized  that  he  was  probably 
looking  at  the  very  earliest  existing  spec- 
imens of  plants  from  his  home  state.  The 
plants  for  the  most  part  were  not  identi- 
fied and  those  that  were  identified  were 
done  with  cumbersome  descriptions  used 
at  the  end  of  the  1600's. 

Since  the  find  could  possibly  shed  some 
light  on  the  course  of  North  American 


botany,  Reveal  decided  to  pursue  a  proj- 
ect to  identify  the  British  holdings.  Broome, 
of  course,  was  part  of  the  team.  Two 
other  members  were  Melvin  L.  Brown,  a 
University  of  Maryland  plant  taxonomist 
and  co-author  of  the  only  modern-day 
flora  of  Maryland,  and  George  F.  Frick, 
a  University  of  Delaware  historian  and 
authority  on  colonial  naturalists. 

The  team  obtained  support  from  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

In  London,  they  tackled  the  job  of 
identifying  more  than  3,000  specimens 
with  their  "modern"  names.  Almost  600 
species  of  ferns,  wildflowers,  shrubs  and 
trees  were  discovered  to  have  been 
gathered  in  Maryland  before  1700. 

They  were  gathered  at  the  behest  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  body  of 
scientists  in  England.  Hungry  for  knowl- 
edge of  biological  resources  in  the  New 
World,  the  society  sponsored  individuals 
who  would  collect  specimens  and  return 
them  to  London. 

Hugh  Jones,  for  example,  was  a  clergy- 
man sent  to  Christ  Church  Parish  in  Cal- 
vert County,  Md.,  to  minister  to  the 
people  and  to  do  naturalist  studies.  Wil- 
liam Vernon  was  a  fellow  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  David  Krieg 
was  a  ship's  surgeon. 

Broome  and  her  fellow  team  members 
are  planning  to  publish  a  series  of  works 


on  the  specimens  and  on  the  history  of 
the  naturalists  who  collected  them. 

And,  to  coincide  with  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  the  team  has  helped  arrange 
a  homecoming  to  Maryland  of  the  spec- 
imens. The  specimens  are  on  loan  from 
the  DuBois  Herbarium  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  exhibit  is  cosponsored 
by  the  University  of  Maryland;  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library;  the  Hunt  In- 
stitute for  Botanical  Documentation, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Christ  Church  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Calvert  County,  Md.; 
and  the  Botanical  Society  of  Washington. 

The  exhibit,  "Wildflowers  Gathered  in 
Colonial  Maryland  in  the  1690's,"  was 
displayed  in  March  at  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Library  in  Beltsville,  Md.  Em- 
ployees in  the  Washington  area  will  be 
able  to  view  the  collection  at  the  William 
Paca  House  and  Gardens  in  Annapolis, 
through  May  1 . 

Asked  if  this  really  was  a  "once-in-a- 
lifetime"  story,  Broome,  who  clearly  en- 
joys her  job,  said  it  really  wasn't,  since 
her  work  has  the  potential  for  lots  of  ex- 
citing finds.  "But,"  she  said,  "it  is  a 
kick,  I  get  a  big  bang  out  of  the  work." 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

Reporting  on  the  Flower  Market  from 
San  Francisco 

The  Mail  Goes  Through 

More  Chicken  in  Lots  of  Pots 


BOTANICAL  HOMECOMING— Alan  Fusonie,  historian  with  the  National  Agricultural  Library; 
C.  Rose  Broome,  plant  taxonomist,  Plant  Variety  Protection  office;  and  Kenneth  H.  Evans,  commis- 
sioner, Plant  Variety  Protection  office  (left  to  right)  look  at  Maryland  plant  specimens  gathered 
and  taken  to  England  in  the  1600's.  The  specimens  will  be  on  display  in  Annapolis  through  April. 
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AMS  Mail  Service 
Plays  a  Vital  Role 


By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

One  of  the  daily  services  that  we  often 
take  for  granted  is  the  delivery  and  pick- 
up of  our  mail.  According  to  administra- 
tive assistant  Bill  Krafthofer  of  the 
administrative  services  division's  mail 
room  operation,  his  staff's  responsibilities 
encompass  far  more  than  sorting  and  dis- 
tributing AMS's  mail.  The  mailroom  staff 
also  provides  mailing  lists  for  the  pro- 
grams in  each  division,  stores  limited 
quantities  of  publications  and  assists  in 
Express  Mail  delivery  to  the  departmental 
post  office.  In  addition,  mail  room  em- 
ployees distribute  news  releases  and  di- 
rectors' activity  reports  to  the  appropri- 
ate personnel  in  each  program  division. 

The  staff  of  the  mail  room  operation 
consists  of  seven  dedicated  employees 
who  are  always  ready  to  answer  requests 


and  provide  assistance.  A  call  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  mail  room  to  respond, 
Krafthofer  says.  The  mail  room  staff  will 
provide  special  handling  of  large  mail- 
ings and  will  deliver  Express  Mail  pack- 
ages to  the  departmental  post  office. 
However,  Bill  Krafthofer  stresses  that  "it 
is  important  for  AMS's  mail  room  to 
receive  the  Express  Mail  delivery  by 
2:30  p.m.  in  order  for  us  to  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  at  the  departmental  post 
office  by  3:00  p.m.  (USDA's  deadline)." 

There  are  105  mail  stops,  which  cover 
the  basement,  first,  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  South  building.  From  the 
first  mail  delivery  at  9:00  a.m.  to  the  last 
at  3:30  p.m.,  the  mail  room  is  constantly 
humming  throughout  the  day.  With  the 
first  drop  of  mail  to  Room  0091  -S,  the 
sorting  and  distribution  begins.  The  un- 
usually heavy  mail  days  are  Monday  and 


Friday,  according  to  mail  clerk  Edward 
Lawson,  who  has  been  with  AMS  for 
four  years. 

Working  with  "Herbie",  the  robot 
mail  delivery  cart,  Thomas  Campbell 
covers  the  second  floor,  which  has  the 
most  mail  stops.  Campbell  notes  that  or- 
ganization is  the  key  to  quick  delivery, 
and  he  has  the  "cart"  to  show  for  it. 
Each  of  his  mail  folders  is  artistically  la- 
beled to  indicate  what  is  delivered  to 
each  office  on  his  delivery  route. 

Another  one  of  Thomas  Campbell's 
many  responsibilities  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  changes  in  personnel  in  the  agencies 
on  all  the  delivery  routes.  Those  pieces 
of  mail  that  are  not  directed  to  one  per- 
son must  be  screened  to  the  appropriate 
office  or  individual.  In  addition,  mail 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Taking  Stock — 
Meet  Gwen  Williams 

As  a  part  of  the  administrative  services 
division,  AMS's  supply  office  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  agency's  operation.  If 
you've  visited  the  supply  office  at  the 
Washington  headquarters  lately,  you 
may  have  noticed  a  new  face— she's 
Gwen  Williams,  the  first  women  to  hold 
this  position  and  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments in  its  efficient  operation.  A  three- 
year  USDA  veteran,  Gwen  Williams  has 
been  with  the  supply  operation  since 
October  of  1982. 

In  addition  to  her  role  of  stocking  and 
distributing  supplies  to  AMS  personnel, 
Williams  is  responsible  for  an  on-going 
inventory  process.  She  and  her  office 
mate  George  Nettles  requisition  office 
supplies  and  procure  and  order  stationery 
products. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


REQUISITION  PROCESS— Gwen  Williams  effectively  keeps  AMS  well-supplied  with  stationery 
products  by  completing  an  extensive  procurement  process. 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 


May  1983  marks  the  70th  year  of 
organized  marketing  service  to  farmers, 
industry  and  consumers.  Although  some 
of  USDA's  marketing  services,  such  as 
the  collection  of  statistics,  had  their 
beginnings  much  earlier,  it  was  on  May 
16,  1913,  that  the  first  marketing  agency, 
the  Office  of  Markets,  was  established. 
This  agency  was  the  predecessor  of  to- 
day's Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

The  accomplishments  and  the  changes 
in  marketing  have  been  tremendous. 
When  the  Office  of  Markets  was  estab- 
lished in  1913,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  milking  machine  or  a  mechanical 
cotton  picker.  Frozen  foods  were  un- 
heard of,  and  a  network  of  high-speed 
highways,  air  transport,  prepackaged 
meats,  and  the  supermarket  were  still 
dreams  of  the  future. 

The  development  of  this  country's 
marketing  system  has  resulted  in  un- 
dreamed of  advances  and  vast  improve- 
ments in  mass  merchandising,  contribu- 
tions in  the  grading  and  market  news 
systems,  market  research,  food  distribu- 
tion and  other  services  offered  by  AMS. 
These  services  have  helped  to  make 
USDA  operate  in  a  more  efficient, 
orderly  and  economical  manner. 

From  the  farmers'  standpoint,  market- 
ing is  the  key  to  a  profitable  return  from 
their  labor  and  investments.  To  keep  the 
whole  marketing  process  flowing  in  an 
effective  manner,  AMS  provides  univer- 
sal standards  and  grading  services.  These 
user-fee  services  provide  buyers  and 
sellers  with  an  impartial  appraisal  of  the 
quality  of  what  is  being  sold  and  help 
farmers  receive  fair  prices  for  their 
products. 

Farm  income  often  depends  on  the  in- 
formation available  to  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  associations  concerning 
the  present  market  news  on  fruits,  vege- 
tables, livestock,  dairy,  poultry  and 


other  commodities.  New  technologies 
make  it  possible  to  deliver  up-to-the- 
minute  farm  market  information  on 
prices,  movement,  supply  and  demand. 
This  information  is  distributed  rapidly- 
through  AMS's  nationwide  telecommu- 
nications system.  It  is  then  released  by 
telephone,  mail  and  commercial  wire 
services,  and  through  newspapers,  radio 
and  television.  This  nationwide  system 
helps  the  farmer  to  decide  where  and 
when  to  market  produce  and  to  keep 
products  flowing  to  the  markets  where 
needed. 

AMS  researchers  focus  on  ways  to  im- 
prove handling,  processing,  packaging, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  AMS  is  continuing  to  look  for 
better  ways  to  measure  and  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  products  on  their  way  to 
market. 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  is  de- 
signed to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
marketplace.  Marketing  orders  and 
agreements  help  stabilize  markets  for 
certain  perishable  products,  assuring 
consumers  of  dependable  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

This  all  adds  up  to  moving  the  prod- 


ucts of  America's  farms  to  the  market- 
place and  the  consumer  in  the  best  and 
most  efficient  manner  possible  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  This  is  a  big  job, 
and  one  that  is  vital  to  our  economy 
and  to  the  industry  and  to  our  farmers. 

As  we  observe  the  70th  anniversary  of 
marketing  services  in  USDA,  we  look 
forward  to  still  greater  progress  in 
marketing  in  the  next  decade.  We  must 
take  into  account  the  considerable 
growth  of  market  power  and  the  appre- 
ciable strength  of  buying  and  selling  ad- 
vances today.  The  marketing  system  is  a 
marvel  of  mass  distribution,  and  one 
that  assures  an  unfailing  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  line  with  its  responsibilities,  AMS 
must  continue  the  coordination  between 
protecting  and  preserving  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  assuring  that  open  and 
free  competition  exists  in  our  marketing 
system. 

— Vern  F.  Highley 


TASTE  TREAT— Weston  T.  Gardner  (left)  and  Stephen  E.  Rayner  (right),  of  the  processed  products 
branch,  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  serve  up  snacks  made  with  almond  butter.  The  California 
Almond  Growers  Exchange  has  suggested  that  almond  butter  be  used  in  USDA  food  purchase 
programs,  such  as  the  school  lunch  and  domestic  feeding  programs.  In  a  tasting  session  at  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  AMS  officials  tried  the  almond  butter  on  crackers  with  jam  or  honey,  as  a 
stuffing  for  celery,  on  sliced  bananas,  as  cookie  filling,  and  as  a  topping  for  green  beans. 
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AMS  at  a  Glance 


Jobs  Bill  Affects  AMS  Food  Purchases— 

The  Jobs  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  in  late  March,  gives 
AMS  an  additional  $75  million  for  pur- 
chasing surplus  commodities  this  fiscal 
year  for  distribution  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas.  AMS  is  also  required  to  buy 
U.S. -produced  fresh  and  processed  fish- 
ery products  with  Section  32  funds,  to 
be  distributed  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies. 

Kiwifruit  Growers  Ask  for  Marketing 
Order— Kiwifruit,  the  unique  product  of 
a  growing  U.S.  industry  based  mainly  in 
California,  may  someday  be  covered  by 
a  marketing  order.  Kiwifruit  Growers  of 
California,  Inc.,  submitted  a  proposal  for 
such  a  program,  and  AMS  accepted 
public  comments  on  it  during  April.  The 
specific  proposal  would  set  quality  and 
pack  requirements  for  California  and 
Oregon  kiwifruit.  Eventually,  a  public 
hearing  may  be  held  on  a  proposed 
marketing  order. 

Seed  Case  Settled  Is  Largest  Ever— A 

truth-in-labeling  case  against  a  Minneap- 
olis seed  firm  has  been  settled,  with  the 
firm  paying  $20,000— the  largest  settle- 
ment since  the  act  was  passed  in  1939. 
The  case  involved  180  shipments  of  hy- 
brid field  corn  shipped  to  nine  Midwest- 
ern states  from  International  Multifoods 
Corporation's  Iowa  seed  plant.  The  seed 
was  mislabeled  as  to  variety.  The  case 
was  settled  in  a  compromise  agreement 
between  the  firm  and  AMS  officials. 

AMS  to  Host  International  Cotton 
Group— As  it  does  every  three  years,  a 
global  group  representing  cotton  asso- 
ciations in  a  dozen  countries  including 
the  United  States  will  meet  in  June  to 
approve  international  cotton  standards 
that  will  apply  for  1983-84.  The  meeting, 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  7-8,  will  be  the 
twentieth  such  Universal  Cotton  Stan- 
dards conference.  Samples  are  removed 
from  a  bank  vault  and  replaced  by  new 
standards  as  agreed  upon. 

F&V  Inspection  Rules  Changed— A 

medley  of  changes  has  been  made  in 
regulations  for  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion of  processed  fruits,  vegetables  and 
related  products.  Effective  April  23, 
changes  were  made  that  affect  how 
plants  are  billed  for  services,  how  of- 
ficial USDA  marks  can  be  used  to  iden- 
tify inspected  and  graded  products,  and 


how  samples  are  obtained  for  grading  of 
AMS-purchased  products  used  in  USDA 
family  food  programs.  Also,  grade 
names  like  "fancy,"  "choice"  and 
"standard"  are  eliminated  in  favor  of 
letter  grade  designations  A,  B  or  C  with- 
in official  marks. 
—Dale  May 

The  Personnel 
Touch 

Drunk  Driving — 
A  Danger  to  Us  All 

By  Karen  Amorose 
Employee  Relations  Specialist 

Over  50  percent  of  the  fatalities  on 
our  highways  result  from  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  the  past  10 
years,  250,000  Americans  have  lost  their 
lives  in  alcohol-related  crashes.  These 
are  startling  statistics  of  concern  to  all. 

Last  year  President  Reagan  formed  a 
commission  to  look  into  the  growing 
problem  of  alcohol-related  accidents. 
The  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving  has  issued  its  interim  report  urg- 
ing a  national  program  of  deterrence 
and  education  to  eliminate  the  drunk 
driving  problem. 

Promoting  safe  driving  on  our  highways 
is  of  particular  concern  to  this  agency 
since  many  AMS  employees  spend  much 
of  their  days  on  the  road  commuting  to 
and  from  work  or  on  official  business. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
include: 

•  Mandatory  sanctions  of  either  48 


hours  in  jail  or  90  days'  suspension 
of  driving  privileges  plus  100  hours 
of  community  service  for  driving 
under  the  influence  (DUI). 

•  Mandatory  30-day  jail  sentence  for 
driving  on  a  suspended  or  revoked 
license. 

•  Mandatory  alcohol  testing  of  drivers 
in  fatal  or  serious  personal  injury 
crashes. 

•  Eliminating  plea-bargaining  in  DUI 
cases. 

•  Alcohol  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  chronic  offenders. 

•  Alcohol  education  programs  only 
for  first  offenders  who  have  had  no 
previous  exposure  to  alcohol  educa- 
tion programs.  These  programs 
would  be  a  condition  to  sentencing, 
not  a  replacement  for  other  sanc- 
tions. 

•  Adjudicating  DUI  cases  within  60 
days  of  arrest. 

•  Classifying  as  a  felony  the  causing 
of  death  or  serious  bodily  injury  to 
others  while  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence. 

•  Records  of  driving  misconduct  in 
one  state  should  be  transferable  to 
other  states. 

AMS  employees  are  reminded  that 
operating  a  government-owned  or  leased 
vehicle  or  a  privately-owned  vehicle  on 
official  business  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicants  will  result  in  a 
proposal  for  removal  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice, even  for  the  first  offense. 

If  you  are  in  trouble  with  alcohol,  the 
USDA  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(EAP)  offers  free  counseling  services  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Counselors  are  avail- 
able five  days  a  week  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  to  provide  confidential  help, 
answer  questions  and  discuss  problems 
concerning  alcohol.  You  may  call  447-901 0 
to  schedule  a  private  interview. 


CAN  YOU  DRINK ...  AND  STILL  DRIVE  SAFELY  ? 


BODY  WEIGHT 

NUM 

3ER  OF  DRIN 

<S  IN  THE  FIRST  HOUR* 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

67+ 

120  lbs. 

;  i 

160  lbs. 

1 

200  lbs. 

,  1  

LEGAL 

IMPLICATIONS 

Legally  Sober 
Drive  Cautiously 

Possibly  Illegal 
Should  Not  Drive 

Illegal 
Do  Not  Drive 

INCREASED  LIKELIHOOD 
OF  ACCIDENT  POSSIBILITY 

2  Times  greater 

6  Times  greater 

25  Times  greater 

IMPORTANT:  1  drink  =  12oz  beet;  3  oz  wine;  or  1  oz  liquor 

'Normally,  a  person's  body  can  use  up  one  drink  per  hour.  If  you  have  no 
more  than  one  drink  per  hour,  you  can  remain  legally  sober.  However,  even 
one  drink  can  affect  driving  for  some  people. 

SAVE  THIS  CARD 
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Mail  Service 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
that  is  addressed  to  a  retiree  or  a  person 
who  has  transferred  to  another  agency 
must  be  redirected  correctly.  Therefore, 
Campbell,  a  16-year  veteran  of  the  mail 
operation  staff,  must  look  up  each  of 
these  names  to  get  the  information 
needed  for  delivery. 

Each  mail  person  clocks  approximate- 
ly five  miles  a  day.  Although  blisters  can 
be  a  hazard  of  the  job,  this  doesn't 
seem  to  deter  them  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  excellent  service  to  all  of  AMS, 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
(P&SA),  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
(FGIS)  and  Office  of  Transportation 
(OT). 

Jerry  Thomas,  who  began  w  ith  USDA 
in  1960,  is  responsible  for  the  daily  shut- 
tle to  Bailey's  Crossroads,  Va.,  to  deliver 
the  mail  to  the  food  quality  assurance 
division  (FQAD). 

Charles  Bryce,  the  "back-up  driver", 
has  been  with  USDA  for  15  years,  12  of 
them  with  AMS.  Bryce  is  what  he  terms 
a  "troubleshooter"  and  is  the  "swing" 
person  responsible  for  assisting  in  the 
delivering  of  supplies  and  mail  to  FQAD 
and  other  CSA  facilities. 

Serving  18  years  in  the  AMS  mail 
room,  James  Pond  heads  the  employee 
list  for  the  longest  time  on  the  job.  Pond 
is  also  recognized  in  AMS  as  our  roving 
sports  reporter,  always  able  to  provide 
up-to-the-minute  sports  information. 

AMS's  mail  service  also  has  a  "mail- 
woman."  She  is  Sherole  Diggs,  who  is 
the  newest  staff  member.  She  has  been 
in  the  mail  operation  for  two  years. 

Bill  Krafthofer,  who  has  been  in  gov- 
ernment service  for  20  years,  has  served 
in  a  supervisory  role  of  the  mail  opera- 
tion for  the  past  five  years.  He  helps 
deliver  the  mail  on  occasions  when  he 
is  short-staffed,  and  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  mail  schedule  and  pro- 
gram mailing  lists. 

AMS's  "in"  baskets  are  usually  a 
source  of  project  initiation,  yet  too  little 
credit  is  given  to  the  valuable  members 
of  the  mail  room  operation.  From  deliv- 
ery and  pick-up  of  mail  to  the  provision 
of  program  mailing  lists,  as  well  as  those 
last  minute  Express  Mail  packages,  Bill 
Krafthofer's  staff  keeps  us  well-informed 
and  provides  a  support  service  without 
which  AMS  could  not  function.  Their 
work  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  as 
we  pay  special  recognition  to  the  valu- 
able services  they  provide. 


USDA  has  several  organizations  aimed 
at  helping  employees  improve  their  pro- 
fessional status.  The  first  one  mentioned 
below,  OPEDA,  is  nationwide  in  mem- 
bership and  focus.  Toastmasters  Inter- 
national has  chapters  ali  over  the  coun- 
try. If  you  are  in  the  field  and  would  like 
to  join  a  chapter  near  you,  contact 
Al  Sylvester,  Packers  &  Stockyards  Ad- 
ministration, USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250,  for  further  information. 

OPEDA-OPEDA  stands  for  Organiza- 
tion of  Professional  Employees  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  OPEDA 
defines  a  professional  as  "a  person 
possessing  administrative,  scientific, 
and/or  technical  skills,  as  a  result  of  for- 
mal education,  training  and/or  experi- 
ence, and  who  is  assigned  to  a  job  that 
requires  consistently  high  quality  indi- 
vidual judgment  in  the  use  of  these 
skills."  USDA  employees  and  retirees 
nationwide  are  eligible. 

OPEDA  represents  members  in  work- 
ing with  USDA  management,  the  White 
House,  Congress,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  and  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board.  It  takes  positions  on 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  af- 
fecting employees'  jobs,  pay,  careers 
and  retirement  programs. 

Toastmasters— USDA  headquarters 
has  three  chapters  of  the  Toastmasters 
International  organization.  Toastmasters 


Gwen  Williams 

(Continued  from  page  V 

The  supply  office  is  open  from  10:00 
to  1 1 :00  a.m.  and  from  2:00  to  3:00  p.m. 
daily,  and  Gwen  Williams  is  always 
there  to  give  helpful  advice.  "One  of 
the  funniest  parts  of  my  job  is  listening 
to  the  descriptions  that  people  give 
when  they  can't  think  of  the  exact  name 
of  an  item,"  Williams  says.  She  finds 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  her  job  is  the  personal  contact  with 
other  AMS  employees,  and  Williams  is 
pleased  to  note  that  everyone  is  very 
cooperative. 

When  Williams  isn't  behind  the  Dutch 
doors  of  the  AMS  supply  office,  she  likes 
to  sew.  Most  of  her  time  away  from  the 
office  is  divided  between  her  two  chil- 
dren, Eboni,  age  4  and  Samonte,  age  6. 

Gwen  Williams  is  another  member  of 
ASD's  support  staff  whose  contributions 
are  invaluable  to  the  work  of  AMS. 
—  Fran  Park  Legon 


is  a  professional  self-help  club,  designed 
to  help  members  improve  their  commu- 
nication and  leadership  abilities  through 
impromptu  and  prepared  speeches. 
Members  who  win  chapter  competitions 
may  compete  at  district,  regional  and 
national  or  international  levels. 

The  chapters  have  regularly  scheduled 
meetings,  usually  twice  a  month,  and 
welcome  visitors.  You  can  obtain  dues 
and  other  information  from  the  people 
listed  below: 

Agrators— Diggs  Hill,  382-1490  or 
jan  Halkett,  447-3006. 

Potomac— Marian  Davis,  447-6227 
or  Nolan  Kegley,  447-8768. 

USDA  Club-Al  Sylvester,  382-9528. 

American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association  (AAEA)— This  is  a  national 
organization  of  interest  to  economists 
and  others  concerned  about  agricultural 
policy.  The  Association  publishes  the 
quarterly  American  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  plus  an  annual  meeting 
proceedings  issue;  conducts  two  annual 
meetings;  publishes  a  biographical  direc- 
tory of  members  and  a  newsletter;  sup- 
ports a  literature  retrieval  system  and  an 
employment  registry  for  members;  and 
makes  awards  for  outstanding  research, 
teaching,  and  extension  activities.  You 
can  obtain  additional  information  from 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Kenney,  Room  2649-So. 
Bldg,  AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250,  telephone  382-8134. 


Have  You  Heard  About  These? 
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Charles  Bryce 


Thomas  Campbell 


Sherole  Diggs 


Edward  Lawson  James  Pond  Jerry  Thomas 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 


PERSONNEL  DIVISION 


Alan  Caldwell,  market  reporter,  Asheville,  N.C. 
Josephine  Fallesgon,  clerk-typist,  Stockton,  Calif. 
Shirley  Fletcher,  clerk-stenographer,  Washington, D.C. 
Thomas  A.  Main,  market  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Wanda  McAl 1 ister ,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Diana  Moore,  clerk-typist,  San  Francisco 
Thomas  R.  Smith,  market  reporter,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

PROMOTIONS 

Paul  Eanes,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  Seattle 
Phyllis  M.  Fowler,  to  clerk-stenographer,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Danny  Roderos,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  San 
Franci  sco 

PROMOTIONS/TRANSERS 

Richard  DeMenna,  from  market  reporter,  New  York  City, 
to  off icer-in-charge,  Thomasville,  Ga. 
Terry  Long,  from  off icer-in-charge,  Thomasville,  Ga., 
to  off icer-in-charge,  Los  Angeles 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Jeanne  Ann  Arjanen,  clerk-typist,  Dallas 
Tammy  Hall,  secretary-steno,  Washington,  D.C. 
Judy  Wood,  accounts  and  billings  clerk,  Dallas 

PROMOTION/TRANSFER 

Larry  Meadows,  area  supervisor,  from  Starkville,  Miss 
to  Washington,  D.C. 


WELCOME 

Suzette  Kern 

PROMOTIONS 

Ted  Burke 
El len  King 

POULTRY  DIVISION 
WELCOME 

Deborah  F.  Ellington,  clerk-typist,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
PROMOTION 

Karen  A.  Garris,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  Los 
Angeles 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Angela  Napier,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis 

William  L.  Vereen,  warehouse  examiner,  Atlanta 

Michele  D.  Weber,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis 

Darrall  B.  Wilson,  warehouse  examiner,  Yuba  City,  Calif 
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Accolades*  *  ****** 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 

Janie  Small,  printing  clerk  in  the  infor- 
mation division,  received  a  Quality  Step 
Increase.  Her  certificate  reads  "By  learn- 
ing complex  material  to  back  up  a 
higher  grade  specialist,  and  by  handling 
a  greatly  increased  workload,  she  has 
enabled  the  division  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion despite  reduced  staff." 

Traci  Altman,  clerk-typist  in  the  meat 
grading  and  certification  branch;  live- 
stock, meat,  grain  and  seed  division;  re- 
ceived a  Special  Achievement  Award  for 
"her  outstanding  performance  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ongoing  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  Washing- 
ton Meat  Grading  and  Certification 
Branch  office." 

Two  personnel  division  employees 
have  received  cash  awards.  They  are 
Roberta  Rowe,  labor  relations  specialist, 
whose  award  was  for  "exceptional  per- 
formance in  the  negotiations  and 
preparation  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
hearing,  relieving  the  branch  chief  of 
duties  contributing  greatly  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  branch;"  and  Tammy 
Riggle,  secretary,  whose  award  was  for 
"sustained  superior  performance  of 
secretarial  duties  greatly  contributing  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  branch  and  meet- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  responsibilities." 


information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action, 
Information  Division,  Room  2640-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

The  market  news  branch  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  division  has  received  the 
Administrator's  Award  in  Support  of  Ex- 
cellence for  its  "outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  Department's  mission  by  pro- 
viding factual  information  to  Department 
policymakers  during  the  Independent 
Truckers'  Strike  in  February  1983."  The 
branch  staff  provided  the  agency  with 
information  on  the  availability  of  trucks 
and  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  coun- 


To:  Herb  C.  Jackson,  Director 

AMS  Regional  Information  Office 
Chicago 


try's  food  supply.  Administrator  Vern 
Highley  presented  branch  chief  Clay 
Ritter  with  the  award,  and  certificates 
are  being  sent  to  45  of  the  branch's  field 
offices. 

The  dairy  division  honored  9  of  its 
employees  recently:  Karen  Moreland, 
secretary  to  the  administrative  officer; 
Cheryl  Marshall,  student  aide,  adminis- 
trative office;  Maxine  Ray,  management 
assistant,  administrative  office;  Janice 
Phillips,  secretary  to  the  chief,  coop- 
qualifications  and  order  operations 
branch;  Lynn  Chamberlin,  secretary  to 
regional  supervisor,  dairy  grading  re- 
gional office,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Dora  Wil- 
liams, program  assistant,  dairy  grading 
regional  office,  Chicago;  and  Joy  Lintle- 
man  and  Katherine  Gray,  clerk-typists, 
Minneapolis  regional  office,  were  pre- 
sented Special  Achievement  Awards 
"For  continuing  excellence  in  their  per- 
formance of  duties  contributing  greatly 
to  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
Dairy  Division."  Richard  McKee,  dairy 
product  marketing  specialist  received  a 
Special  Achievement  Award  "In  recogi- 
tion  of  extra  effort  in  performing  over 
and  beyond  normal  responsibilities  in 
coordinating  the  highly  successful  Dairy 
Day,  U.S.A." 
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I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  involvement  in  the  Press  Conference  held  for  the 
Midwest  Section  American  Society  of  Animal  Science.  I  would  hope  you  would  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  Mary  Galloway. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  Society  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  special 
thanks  to  you  and  Eldon  Fredericks  for  your  help  in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
Press  Conference. 

I  feel  we  need  to  continue  to  tell  the  factual  story  of  agriculture  and  the  food 
delivery  system.  Hopefully,  the  effort  was  positive.  I  hope  you  will  communicate 
any  observations  or  recommendations  for  future  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Woods 

President-Elect 

Midwestern  Section 

American  Society  of  Animal  Science 


We  Want  To  Hear  from  You 

Send  us  your  creative  efforts— poems,  observations,  sketches.  New  features 
in  AMS  in  Action  will  highlight  activities  of  AMS  employees  and  their  families. 
Tell  us  about  your  hobbies  .  .  .  prizes  you  have  won  .  .  .  recognition  from 
your  community  or  a  volunteer  organization  ...  or  achieving  an  educational 
goal  despite  adversity.  Enclose  a  black  and  white  glossy  photo,  if  you  have 
one.  And  send  in  your  favorite  recipe.  Address:  AMS  in  Action,  Room  2640-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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More  Chickens 
In  Lots  of  Pots 

By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

The  consumption  of  chicken  in  this 
country  has  recently  seen  a  sharp  in- 
crease. The  low  price  of  chicken,  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  all  parts  of  a  chicken,  and 
the  short  period  of  38  days  from  hatch- 
ing to  slaughter  allow  the  poultry  indus- 
try to  respond  economically  and  quickly 
to  consumer  supply  and  demand.  The 
combination  of  genetic  research,  scien- 
tific egg  breeding  and  the  "old-fashioned 
farmer"  now  under  contract  with  giant 
firms  results  in  chicken  consumption  in- 
creasing to  an  average  of  55  pounds  per 
person  a  year. 

The  great  variety  of  ways  to  cook  a 
chicken  also  helps  to  make  it  an  attrac- 
tive product.  For  instance,  if  you  buy  a 
frying  chicken,  you  may  fry,  broil,  bar- 
becue, roast  or  even  stew  it.  A  stewing 
chicken,  however,  should  be  cooked 
with  moist  heat— stewed  or  steamed— to 
make  it  tender  and  more  flavorful. 

All  poultry  that  is  inspected  by  the 
USDA  must  have  either  the  class  name 
(fryer,  roaster,  etc.)  or  the  term  "young" 
or  "mature"  on  the  label.  If  it's  labeled 
"fryer"  or  "broiler",  you  know  it  is  a 
young  bird,  8  to  12  weeks  old,  and  ten- 
der. If  it's  labeled  "stewing  chicken"  or 
"hen"  or  "fowl",  it  is  an  older  bird  and 
may  not  be  as  tender. 


Chicken  Fricasee 

1  chicken  cut  into  serving  pieces 

1/4  cup  butter 

water 

1  large  onion 

1/4  cup  finely  chopped  parsley 
1/4  teaspoon  each  thyme,  marjoram, 
sage 

1  pinch  (1/16  t.  or  less)  each  of  cloves 

and  mace 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  black  pepper 
1/2  pound  mushrooms  sliced 
5  egg  yolks 

juice  of  2  lemons  (or  to  taste) 

(Serves  4) 

In  a  deep  frying  pan,  brown  the 
chicken  in  the  butter.  Barely  cover 
the  chicken  with  water.  Use  part 


The  method  of  cooking  meat  that  we 
call  "fricasseeing"  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  of  cooking  in  the  western  cul- 
ture. Recipes  in  both  French  and  English 
that  basically  use  this  method  have  been 
found  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  and 
chicken  was  one  of  the  meats  commonly 
used. 

The  art  of  fricasseeing  has  generally 
remained  the  same.  The  meat  is  slightly 
fried,  and  then  simmered  in  a  seasoned 
liquid  until  tender.  The  liquid  is  then 
thickened  by  adding  egg  yolks.  Many  of 
today's  recipes  call  for  the  use  of  flour 


white  wine  if  desired,  or  use  chicken 
stock,  or  both.  Add  onion,  the  herbs 
and  spices,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
bring  to  a  slow  boil.  Lower  the  heat, 
cover  and  simmer  for  about  one  hour 
or  until  tender. 

Remove  the  chicken  to  a  warm 
platter  and  keep  warm.  Add  mush- 
rooms to  broth,  simmer  for  5  minutes. 
Remove  the  onion.  Strain  out  the 
mushrooms  and  set  them  aside. 

Measure  Vh  cups  of  the  broth  and 
heat  to  boiling.  Beat  egg  yolks.  Grad- 
ually add  the  hot  broth  to  the  eggs, 
beating  constantly.  Add  the  lemon 
juice  (if  used)  and  salt  to  taste.  Return 
the  sauce  to  the  saucepan.  Cook  for 
about  2  minutes  more,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Do  not  boil.  Add  mushrooms. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  warm  chicken. 
Garnish  with  additional  parsley. 


only,  or  in  addition  to  egg  yolks,  for 
thickening,  but  egg  yolks  alone  make  a 
tastier  and  more  velvety  sauce. 

The  recipe  for  chicken  fricassee  is 
adapted  from  one  of  Isabella  Morris 
Ashfield's  recipes  of  the  1700's  (she  was 
the  daughter  of  New  Jersey's  first  gover- 
nor, Lewis  Morris).  The  original  recipe 
was  "To  Frigasea  Three  Chickens  or 
Rabets". 

The  recipe  has  been  cut  in  quantity 
and  modern  measures  of  ingredients  are 
given. 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Training  Officer 

How  AMS  Purchased  Food  Helps  Feed 
Needy  People 

AMS  Employees  Receive  Departmental 
Honor  Awards 


^Recipe  of  the  MonthV 
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USDA  Honors 
Two  AMS  Employees 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  honors  its  own.  Agencies 
nominate  employees  for  distinguished 
and  superior  service  awards.  A  depart- 
mental committee,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  state  government,  the 
industry  and  other  organizations  with  an 
interest  in  agriculture,  selects  the 
recipients. 

This  year  two  AMS  employees  are 
among  the  superior  service  honorees: 
Emma  L.  Bennett,  assistant  chief  of  the 
employment  branch,  personnel  division, 
and  John  T.  Reeves,  director,  financial 
management  division.  Both  typify  the 
well-versed,  dynamic  civil  servant  that 
helps  give  "bureaucrats"  a  good  name. 

Emma  L.  Bennett  began  her  AMS  career 
23  years  ago  as  a  clerk-steno  in  the  per- 
sonnel division's  reception  office.  By 
1966  she  had  worked  her  way  up  to  the 
position  of  "third"  secretary  in  the  ad- 
ministrator's office,  an  experience  that 
she  says  has  helped  her  throughout  her 
career  to  understand  the  workings  of 
AMS  and  USDA. 


United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture 

Agricultural 

Marketing 

Service 

June  1983 

After  taking  time  off  for  the  birth  of 
her  second  child  in  1968,  she  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  train  as  a  staffing 
specialist  when  she  returned  to  work. 
By  1974  she  was  a  section  head,  super- 
vising other  staffing  specialists. 

A  native  of  Crab  Orchard,  W.  Va.,  a 
small  town  near  Beckley,  she  is  the  wife 
of  Julian  Bennett,  an  insurance  agent, 
and  the  mother  of  two  sons— Tom,  21, 
now  in  California  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  Shawn,  15,  a  student  at  Hargrave 
Military  Academy,  Chatham,  Va. 

In  1980  the  Bennetts  bought  a  19th 
century  farmhouse  on  a  1 10-acre  farm 
in  Mine  Run,  Va.,  located  in  the  Civil 
War  battlefield  area  southwest  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. They  completely  remodeled 
the  farmhouse,  which  they  have  named 
"Halcyon,"  and  moved  in  a  year  and  a 
half  later.  There  they  raise  black  angus 
cattle,  with  only  part-time  help.  The 
Bennetts  take  the  steers  to  a  local 
slaughterhouse,  which  packages  and 
quick  freezes  the  meat  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  purchaser,  who 
picks  it  up  when  it's  ready.  They  have 
found  it  most  advantageous  to  sell  pri- 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Emma  L.  Bennett 


MANAGEMENT  MEETING— John  T.  Reeves  (right),  director  of  AMS's 
financial  management  division,  meets  regularly  with  his  senior  staff:  (left 
to  right)  Joseph  A.  Roeder,  deputy  director;  John  Balog,  chief  of  fiscal 


operations  and  systems  branch;  Michael  J.  Sicola,  chief  of  budget  esti- 
mates and  allotments  branch;  and  Mark  W.  Sheldon,  chief  of  budget  and 
program  analysis  branch. 


****** 


Xi 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

On  September  22,  1982,  President 
Reagan  introduced  a  long-term  program 
to  improve  administrative  management 
in  the  federal  government.  This  initiative 
is  referred  to  as  "Reform  '88",  since 
1988  is  the  target  year  for  full  imple- 
mentation. As  different  phases  of  Reform 
'88  are  implemented,  I  will  pass  them 
on  to  you  either  in  this  newsletter  or 
through  our  issuance  system. 


Phase  i  of  Reform  '88,  which  deals 
with  cost  reduction  initiatives,  is  currently 
underway.  These  initiatives  include  cash 
management,  paperwork  reduction, 
debt  collection,  internal  control  and  pro- 
curement reform,  as  well  as  increasing 
recovery  of  costs  involving  audits,  and 
reducing  periodicals,  pamphlets  and  au- 
diovisual products. 

Looking  ahead,  Reform  '88  is  basically 
a  good  common-sense  approach  to  man- 
agement improvements.  Secretary  Block 
has  stated  that  agencies  must  take  the 
initiative  to  make  things  happen  in  Re- 
form '88.  A  small  group  of  individuals 
has  been  asked  to  serve  as  catalysts  to 
identify  specific  initiatives  for  reform.  I 
intend  to  broaden  the  representation  of 
this  group.  Many  reforms  will  be  carried 
out  on  a  departmental  basis. 

Some  long  range  plans  now  being  pro- 
posed will  involve  reexamining  and  im- 
proving the  department-wide  automated 
system  for  personnel,  payroll  and  prop- 
erty. Others  will  focus  on  an  effective 


system  of  management  delegation  and 
teamwork.  Additional  areas  to  be  con- 
sidered include  communication,  space 
allocation,  productivity,  morale  and 
work  environment. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  over  the 
next  few  years  to  implement  changes  in 
order  to  reflect  these  reform  initiatives. 
AMS  is  at  the  forefront  of  Reform  '88 
and  I  urge  you  to  help  us  stay  there  in 
bringing  about  these  long  needed  changes. 

I  welcome  your  suggestions  as  we 
move  ahead  with  this  project.  Please 
send  them  to  me  marked,  "Reform  '88 
Ideas". 


— Vern  F.  Highley 


AMS  at  a  Glance 


Hop,  Spearmint  Rules  Approved- 
Regulations  for  marketing  of  hops  and 
spearmint  oil— among  the  most  controver- 
sial of  marketing  order  regulations— were 
issued  by  USDA  this  spring,  following 
concurrence  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  rules  make  avail- 
able a  marketable  quantity  of  hops  equal 
to  130  percent  of  the  total  base  and  pro- 
vide for  spearmint  oil  to  be  sold  in  larger 
volume  than  in  either  of  the  past  two 
years. 

Further  Marketing  Order  Adjustments 
on  Tap— By  presidential  directive,  the 
current  marketing  order  provisions  that 
prevent  new  producers  of  hops  and 
spearmint  oil  from  readily  obtaining  an 
allotment  to  sell  their  output  will  be 
phased  out  between  1983  and  1988. 
Under  the  same  directive,  USDA  will 
not  approve  market  allocation  or  reserve 
pool  proposals  for  almonds,  filberts,  tart 
cherries,  walnuts,  raisins  and  prunes  un- 
less the  supply  of  each  commodity  that 
will  be  sold  in  free  market  channels  to- 
tals at  least  10  percent  more  than  aver- 
age sales  for  prior  years. 

Adjustments  also  may  be  made  in  the 


marketing  orders  for  oranges  and  lemons 
grown  in  California  and  Arizona,  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  proposals 
taken  up  at  recent  public  hearings. 
Among  the  issues  considered  at  the 
hearings  were  proposed  changes  in 
flow-to-market,  or  "prorate,"  provisions 
of  the  orange  and  lemon  programs.  The 
presidential  policy  directive  says  prorate 
provisions  should  be  used  less  frequently 
over  the  season,  or  in  other  ways  be 
made  more  flexible. 

The  policy  changes  aim  at  providing 
greater  reliance  on  free  market  forces. 

Regional  Information  Offices  Closing 
June  4— The  three  remaining  field  infor- 
mation offices  that  have  provided  re- 
gional information  services  for  AMS  are 
closing  June  4  due  to  budget  cuts  and 
agency  reorganization.  Involved  are  the 
Southern  office  in  Atlanta,  the  Northern 
office  in  Chicago,  and  the  Western  office 
in  San  Francisco.  Two  other  offices— in 
Dallas  and  New  York— closed  in  March 
1982. 

The  offices  have  provided  public  infor- 
mation services  for  AMS  and  its  prede- 
cessor agencies  since  1942.  Also,  during 


recent  years  until  1982,  they  serviced 
several  other  USDA  agencies,  including 
FSIS,  APHIS,  FGIS,  OT  and  P&SA.  Field 
information  service  for  all  these  agencies- 
including  AMS  after  June  4— is  being 
handled  out  of  each  agency's  headquarters 
information  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

First-Quarter  Food  Purchases  Total 
150  Million  Pounds— During  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1983,  AMS  pur- 
chased 150  million  pounds  of  food  for 
school  lunch  and  other  domestic  food 
programs.  Cost  was  about  $105  million. 
This  compares  to  157  million  pounds 
bought  in  the  same  quarter  last  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $86  million. 

Egg,  Poultry  "Workweek  Rule"  Takes 
Effect  July  1— A  final  rule  on  poultry 
and  egg  plant  operating  schedules,  as 
they  affect  poultry  and  egg  grading  and 
egg  products  inspection  programs,  goes 
into  effect  July  1.  The  rule  redefines  the 
normal  operating  schedule  for  plants  us- 
ing these  AMS  services.  Under  old  regu- 
lations, Sunday  could  not  be  scheduled 
as  a  regular  workday,  and  plants  had  to 
pay  overtime  rates  for  grading  or  inspec- 
tion service.  The  changes  permit  plants 
to  schedule  any  five  consecutive  days 
within  the  period  Sunday  through  Satur- 
day as  a  regular  workweek. 
—  Dale  May 
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Honors  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
marily  to  individuals. 

Bennett  and  her  husband  are  active  in 
Salem  Baptist  Church,  a  historic  church 
in  Fredericksburg,  and  are  currently  tak- 
ing a  church  leadership  training  program. 

In  nominating  her  for  the  award,  her 
division  director  said  of  her,  "through 
her  technical  expertise  and  supervisory 
ability  she  has  recruited  and  retained  a 
highly  competent  staff  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding quality  assistance  to  Agency  pro- 
grams .  .  .  she  has  been  the  single  most 
influential  source  for  providing  sound 
technical  training  in  the  employment/ 
staffing  area  for  a  large  number  of  quality 
employees  in  the  Agency  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Department." 

Bennett  was  honored  for  "exceptional 
leadership,  proficiency,  and  initiative 
contributing  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  employment  and  classification  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Personnel  Division, 
AMS." 

John  T.  Reeves  began  his  AMS  career 
with  the  cotton  division  in  Raleigh,  N.C., 
in  1957,  first  as  a  GS-7  cotton  marketing 
specialist  and  later  as  an  agricultural 
commodity  grader.  In  1960  he  moved  to 
Atlanta  as  a  market  news  reporter  and 
then  progressed  up  the  ladder  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  He 
held  positions  in  the  office  of  the  admin- 
istrator from  1968  until  assuming  his 
present  job  as  director  of  the  financial 
management  division  in  1971. 

Reeves  is  credited  with  modernizing 
AMS's  financial  management  program 
by  overseeing  its  transfer  to  a  highly  so- 
phisticated and  automated  centralized 
system.  He  is  cited  in  his  nomination 
for,  among  other  things,  being  able  "to 
translate  technical  problems,  procedures, 
requirements  and  terminology  into  lar 
guage  readily  understood  by  all  empk 
ees  involved." 

As  financial  management  director,  h 
testifies  before  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  presents  and  justi- 
fies agency  budget  requests  to  USDA 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Reeves  holds  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in 
agricultural  education,  with  minors  in 
agricultural  economics,  from  North  Caro- 
lina State  University,  and  an  M.S.  in  inter- 
national affairs  from  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  10-month  executive  de- 
velopment program  at  the  National  War 
College,  Ft.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  also  holds  a  certificate  in  ADP  Sys- 
tems Analysis/Design. 


His  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth  Sheri, 
23,  is  a  special  agent  with  the  Defense 
Investigative  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense.  Elisa  Michele,  20,  is  a  student 
at  James  Madison  University  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.  Reeves,  his  wife  Betty  and  his 
daughters  are  very  active  members  of 
the  Annandale,  Va.,  United  Methodist 
Church.  They  hold  a  number  of  impor- 
tant positions  and  sing  in  their  church 
choir,  even  form  a  quartet  for  special  se- 
lections. When  the  girls  were  younger, 
the  family  made  foreign  trips  together  for 
the  educational  experience  as  well  as 
the  vacation. 

Reeves'  citation  reads  "for  outstanding 
leadership  and  exceptional  performance 
in  administering  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Program  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service." 

Emma  Bennett  and  John  Reeves  .  .  . 
they're  the  tops! 
—  Leslie  J.  Wilder 


The  Personnel 
Touch 

Proposed  Changes 
To  Performance, 
RIF  Regulations 

By  Toni  Bruegge 
Staffing  Specialist 

We  soon  may  see  some  changes  to 
performance  management  and  Reduction- 
in-Force  (RIF)  regulations.  As  we  go  to 
press  with  AMS's  comments  on  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  we  wanted  to 


share  with  you  some  of  the  more  inter- 
esting proposals: 

Promotions,  within  a  career  ladder,  Of 
employees  at  grade  GS-9  and  above 
would  be  based  on  the  current  perform- 
ance rating. 

•  Employees  with  a  summary  rating 
of  "Outstanding"  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  promotion  after  1  year  in 
grade. 

•  Employees  with  a  summary  rating 
of  "Exceeds  Fully  Successful" 
(presently  Exceeds  Acceptable) 
would  be  eligible  for  promotion 
after  2  years  in  grade. 

•  Employees  with  a  summary  rating 
of  "Fully  Successful"  (presently 
Acceptable)  would  be  eligible  for 
promotion  after  3  years  in  grade. 

Within-Grade  Increases  would  be 
based  on  performance  and  would  apply 
to  all  grade  levels. 

•  Employees  in  Steps  1  through  6 
would  have  to  have  at  least  a 
"Fully  Successful"  rating  for  each 
critical  element  and  a  summary 
rating  of  at  least  "Fully  Successful." 

•  Employees  in  Steps  7  through  9 
must  have  at  least  a  "Fully  Suc- 
cessful" rating  for  each  critical 
element  and  must  have  a  summary 
rating  of  at  least  "Exceeds  Fully 
Successful." 

Quality  Step  Increases  (QSI)  also  would 
be  based  on  the  employee's  performance 
rating. 

•  It  would  be  mandatory  to  award  a 
QSI  to  GS  employees  in  steps  1 
through  3  who  receive  an  out- 
standing rating. 

•  It  would  be  optional  to  award  a 
QSI  to  GS  employees  in  steps  4 
through  9  who  receive  an  out- 
standing rating. 

•  Only  those  employees  receiving 
an  outstanding  rating  would  be 
eligible  for  a  QSI. 

In  a  RIF,  bump  and  retreat  rights  would 
De  limited  to  positions  no  more  than 
one  grade  lower  than  the  position  held. 
Retreat  rights  would  be  further  restricted 
to  the  position  from  which  one  was  pro- 
moted only  if  that  promotion  occurred 
less  than  5  years  before  the  RIF  action. 

Retention  standing  would  be  deter- 
mined by  tenure  group,  veteran  prefer- 
ence, and  performance  ratings.  Your  ser- 
vice computation  date  would  be  the  last 
factor  in  determining  your  standing. 

RIF  Notices  will  be  issued  to  employ- 
ees no  more  than  30  days  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  RIF. 
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AMS  Specialist  Sees 
Training  as  Morale-Builder 


By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

Looking  at  a  typical  workday,  one 
would  think  that  John  Gack)  Bals— an 
employment  development  specialist 
with  personnel's  labor  relations,  evalua- 
tion, and  training  branch— has  little  time 
to  catch  his  breath.  His  "To  Do"  list 
includes: 

•  arranging  a  schedule  for  a  visit  by  a 
delegation  of  South  Korean  government 
officials; 

•  assisting  two  Senior  Executive  Ser- 
vice officials  with  training  development 
plans; 

•  preparing  to  teach  presentation 
skills  to  personnel  specialists; 

•  gathering  training  materials  to  assist 
in  performance  appraisal;  and 

•  counseling  three  managers  on  re- 
sources to  meet  the  training  needs  of 
their  work  units. 

Bals  explains,  "This  is  not  as  difficult 
as  it  may  seem.  However,  it  does  require 
some  attention  to  time  management." 

Training,  and  its  value  as  a  tool  to  en- 
courage better  management  and  pro- 
ductivity, is  an  important  operation  that 
is  often  overlooked.  Bals  sees  training  as 
a  key  to  improving  the  efficiencies  of  all 
personnel  levels  from  management  to 
clerical. 

Bals  went  on  to  explain  the  role  of  the 
training  function  in  AMS.  "When  we 
were  a  separate  branch,  we  put  on  pro- 
grams in  supervisory  training,  presenta- 
tion skills  and  other  areas,  and  we  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  running  assessment 
centers."  However,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  training  specialists— due  to 
budgetary  constraints— has  somewhat 
hindered  the  training  branch's  ability  to 
provide  these  programs.  While  many  di- 
visions have  employees  with  training  re- 
sponsibilities pertaining  to  their  individual 
division  needs,  the  overall  responsibility 
for  training  programs  rests  in  the  labor 
relations,  evaluation,  and  training  branch. 

One  of  Jack  Bals'  goals  is  to  give  more 
structural  leadership  to  these  individuals 
involved  in  training  at  the  division  or 
branch  level.  "I  feel  that  it  is  my  job  to 
keep  them  informed  of  changes  in 
OPM's  training  regulations  and  to  serve 
as  a  catalyst  in  facilitating  their  ability  to 
provide  effective  training  programs," 
Bals  explains.  Bals  also  lends  his  exper- 


tise in  the  form  of  advice  and  counsel 
whenever  he  can. 

Bals  feels  that  in  the  past,  the  term 
"training"  gained  a  bad  connotation 
because  programs  were  often  not  fully 
oriented  to  the  participant's  job.  "Partic- 
ularly in  the  human  relations  area  .  .  . 
training  was  often  'nice  to  know'  kinds 
of  things  which  had  no  noticeable  effect 
on  job  behavior.  As  a  result,  when  the 
crunch  came,  many  agencies  cut  back 
(their  training).  I  think  in  the  long  run, 
this  was  good  for  training.  We  have  to 
show  it's  not  a  'perk',  nor  a  pleasant 
break  from  the  job,  but  rather,  that  any 
proposed  training  is  based  on  a  solid 
needs  analysis,"  says  Bals. 

Designing  a  training  program  involves 
determining  the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  the  agency,  setting  the  objectives 
and  developing  plans  for  implementing 
the  program.  Bals  goes  on  to  say  that  "a 
final  performance-based  evaluation  is 
critical  in  determining  what  job  behav- 
iors were  changed  by  training  and  how 


these  new  behaviors  enhance  productiv- 
ity. That  evaluation  will  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  time,  effort  and  expense  were 
justified." 

Bals  would  also  like  to  see  more  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  management  training 
program.  "I  hope  that  I  can  make  this  a 
priority  goal.  I  think  that  good  manage- 
ment skills  create  a  satisfying  working 
environment.  By  recognizing  the  hard 
work  and  the  amount  of  time  their  em- 
ployees put  into  their  jobs,  management 
can  create  good,  morale,  which  in  turn, 
creates  good  performance  and  high 
productivity." 

"You  know,  we  spend  816  hours  to- 
gether on  the  job,  five  days  a  week.  It 
can  be  a  time  of  quiet  desperation  or  it 
can  be  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience. Anyone  working  for  a  competent 
and  interested  boss  will  put  up  with  a 
lot  of  inconvenience,"  Bals  said.  Bals 
went  on  to  explain  his  philosophy  of 
management's  role.  "I  think  management 
can  generate  a  healthy  environment 
where  this  human  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment, of  having  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce something,  however  small,  is 
achieved." 

One  of  Jack  Bals'  favorite  role  models 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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MORALE  BUILDER— lack  Bals  demonstrates  training  tools  as  an  integral  part  of  building  morale 
and  creating  high  productivity. 
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Accolades  ******** 

This  column  honors  AMS  employees  information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 

who  have  received  official  recognition  formation  Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send       USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


MICHIGAN  PACKERS  HONOR  jAMES  MARINE— The  Michigan  Frozen  Food  Packers  presented 
their  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  AMS  processed  products  inspector  James  Marine  (second 
t'rom  left),  who  recently  retired  after  39  years'  service.  The  award  was  presented  at  the  association's 
annual  banquet,  where  the  chief  speaker  was  former  USDA  secretary  Earl  Butz.  Butz  noted  the 
unusual  step  of  the  "regulated"  (the  Packers)  honoring  their  "regulator"  (Marine).  Shown  here  with 
Marine  are  Jordan  Tatter  (left),  president  of  Southern  Michigan  Cold  Storage;  Ray  Floate  (second 
from  right),  former  president  of  Michigan  Fruit  Canners;  and  A.  Floyd  Ermer  (right),  regional  director 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division's  processed  products  branch  central  region. 


The  following  fruit  and  vegetable  divi- 
sion employees  received  awards: 

Robert  B.  Woodall,  Jr.,  administrative 
officer,  Washington,  D.C,  cash  award 
for  exceptional  administrative  expertise 
in  handling  many  complex  issues.  Rich- 
ard L.  Reagan,  officer-in-charge,  proc- 
essed products  branch  office  in  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  a  quality  step  increase  for 
excellence  in  performing  his  supervisory 
duties,  greatly  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  inspection  program  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Kentucky.  Henry  R.  Martin, 
market  reporter,  Washington,  D.C,  a 
cash  award  for  outstanding  initiative  in 
acquiring  knowledge  and  instructing 
field  office  personnel  in  capabilities  and 
operation  of  office  automation  equip- 
ment while  maintaining  excellence  in 
his  assigned  duties. 

And,  John  W.  Pollard,  supervisory 
agricultural  commodity  grader,  processed 


products  branch  office  in  East  Point, 
Ga.,  cash  award  for  continuing  excel- 
lence in  the  performance  of  his  labora- 
tory, inspection  and  supervisory  duties 
in  the  East  Point  area  office.  Elizabeth  S. 
Hylick,  physical  science  aide,  processed 
products  branch,  Dawson,  Ga.,  a  quality 
step  increase  for  continuing  excellence 
in  the  performance  of  laboratory  duties. 
Thomas  E.  Parris,  agricultural  commod- 
ity grader,  Albany,  Ga.,  a  quality  step  in- 
crease for  continuing  excellence  in  the 
performance  of  his  laboratory  and  in- 
spection duties.  Anne  D.  Pozzi,  clerk- 
typist,  processed  products  branch,  East 
Point,  Ga.,  cash  award  for  continued 
excellence  in  the  performance  of  her 
clerical  duties. 

A  cotton  division  employee,  Walter  J. 
Dorsey,  supervisory  cotton  technologist, 
Clemson,    SC.,    received    a  special 
achievement  award  for  excellence  in 


performing  his  duties  as  lab  director, 
contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions and  services  to  the  cotton  industry. 

In  the  personnel  division,  Marsha 
Masonoff,  a  secretary,  received  a  quality 
step  increase  for  "exemplary  perform- 
ance of  secretarial  and  administrative 
duties  contributing  greatly  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  Employee  Relations  and 
Services  Branch,  Personnel  Division." 

Edith  Legate,  market  news  assistant- 
typing  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office  of 
the  livestock,  meat,  grain  and  seed  divi- 
sion, received  a  quality  step  increase  for 
exceptional  proficiency  in  performing 
clerical,  administrative,  technical  and  re- 
porting responsibilities,  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  effective  operation  of  a 
combined  grain  and  livestock  market 
news  office. 

Herb  Jackson,  regional  director  of  the 
information  division's  Chicago  office, 
served  on  a  panel  that  selected  nominees 
for  the  1983  Presidential  Management 
Intern  Program.  The  program,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, is  designed  to  help  federal 
departments  and  agencies  attract  and 
retain  outstanding  recipients  of  ad- 
vanced degrees  who  show  an  interest  in 
and  a  commitment  to  a  government  ca- 
reer. Twenty-seven  finalist  were  screened 
in  Chicago  and  197  were  selected 
nationwide. 

The  Poultry  Division's  package  awards 
program  is  designed  to  recognize  the  top 
5  percent  outstanding  employees  in  the 
GS-8  and  GS-9  agricultural  commodity 
grader  series.  Listed  below  are  recipients 
of  the  1982  package  awards,  who  re- 
ceived certificates  of  merit  and  cash 
awards. 

Catherine  E.  Boykin,  Edwards,  Miss. 
Jimmy  C.  Chandler,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Luther  B.  Crownover,  McComb,  Miss. 
Glen  L.  Curry,  Marshall,  Minn. 
Robert  L.  Davis,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Robert  Delvige,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Charlie  Eatmon,  Tupelo,  Miss. 
Roger  L.  Glasshoff,  Wakefield,  Neb. 
Leroy  F.  Hack,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Ernest  A.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Buhler,  Kan. 
Jesse  Jordan,  Grant,  Mich. 
Darlene  E.  Lester,  Melrose,  Minn. 
Robert  Lowe,  Longmont,  Colo. 
Gary  Oaks,  Westland,  Mich. 
Ralph  F.  Roshau,  El  I  i jay ,  Ga. 
Beth  M.  Sonnenberg,  Chicago,  III. 
George  W.  Taylor,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 
Darrell  R.  Wagner,  Wakefield,  Neb. 
Priscilla  M.  Waidley,  LaGrange,  Ind. 
Loyal  Walker,  Collinsville,  Ala. 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


COTTON  DIVISION 
PROMOTIONS 

Rosalinda  Saenz,  from  head  clerk  to 
secretary-typist,  Corpus  Christ i,  Texas 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Vercye  Lee  Brockenborough,  clerk-steno, 
regulatory  branch,  Los  Angeles 
Diane  Burkowski,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  Newark,  N.J. 

Jim  Cunningham,  market  reporter  trainee,  market 
news  branch,  Los  Angeles 

Evelyn  Gayfield,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  San  Francisco 

Valerie  Harrison,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  Forest  Park,  Ga. 

Dorothy  Jackson,  clerk-steno,  regulatory  branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jennifer  Loyd,  market  reporter  trainee,  market 
news  branch,  Yakima,  Wash. 

John  W.  Lund,  marketing  specialist,  regulatory 
branch,  Chicago 

Eva  Mingo,  clerk-typist,  regulatory  branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

(All  are  Washington,  D.C,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.    ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader) 

Bernard  Bailey,  to  marketing  technician, 
regul atory  branch 

Anne  Dec,  marketing  specialist,  vegetable  branch 
MaryJo  Dobson,  clerk-steno,  regulatory  branch 
Maria  T.  Flor-Rojas,  clerk-typist,  fruit 
branch 

Clare  Gailliot,  clerk-typist,  regulatory  branch 
Robin  McGolrick,  from  secretary-steno  to  program 
assistant,  fruit  branch 

Anne  Hemmend inger ,  marketing  specialist,  fruit 
branch 

Sheldon  Kurzeil,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Newark,  N.J. 

El i as  Malavet,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch,  New 
York  City 

Patricia  McCullough,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Philadelphia 


Rose  Piasecki,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Marianne  Stranch,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
New  York  City 

PROMOTION/TRANSFER 

James  Rodeheaver,  processed  products  branch, 
from  grader-in-charge,  Timonium,  Md.,  to  staff 
officer,  Washington,  D.C. 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Angela  Angel,  clerk-typist,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Linda  Chinault,  secretary-typing,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Margaret  King,  clerk-typist,  Princeton,  N.J. 
Cathy  Lovings,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Bonnie  Marlowe,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Trula  Ziebell,  clerk-typist,  Atlanta 

PROMOTIONS 

Michael  Davy,  seed  marketing  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jonathan  Farmer,  seed  marketing  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTIONS/TRANSFERS 

Daniel  Schussler,  livestock  &  meat  market 
reporter,  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Denver 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Betty  Katzenmier,  clerk-typist 

Lana  Parks,  classification  specialist 

Larry  Rutledge 

01  ivia  Shank!  in 

Ingrid  Stimson,  clerk-typist 

PROMOTIONS 

Sue  Feindt,  personnel  staffing  specialist 
trainee 
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POULTRY  DIVISION 

(ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader) 
PROMOTIONS 

Thomas  R.  Davis,  federal -state  supervisor, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Jam's  L.  Francis,  clerk-typist,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert  L.  Niccum,  market  news  reporter,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

Richard  L.  Powers,  ACG,  .Denver 

Marcia  E.  Seymour,  secretary,  Washington,  D.C. 

Frances  D.  Staples,  ACG,  Dallas 

Harold  D.  Yancey,  federal -state  supervisor, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 
(All  are  Washington,  D.C.) 

WELCOMES 

William  R.  Wood,  computer  specialist 
George  B.  Palmos,  computer  specialist 
Larry  W.  Dosier,  computer  programmer 

PROMOTIONS 

Louis  T.  Zecca,  computer  specialist 
TRANSFER 

Beverly  K.  Allen,  management  analyst 


Buying  Savings  Bonds 
Could  Be  Wise  Move  Now 

By  Dale  May,  Deputy  Director 
Information  Division 

If  you  passed  up  the  chance  to  join 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  during  the  AMS 
campaign  in  May,  you  might  want  to 
take  another  look  at  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
They're  a  better  investment  than  ever 
before  and  may  offer  the  kind  of  return 
you're  seeking  for  your  hard-earned 
dollars. 

Series  EE  Savings  Bonds  bought  now 
and  held  for  at  least  five  years  will  be 
eligible  for  the  new  variable  interest  rate 
that  starts  in  November  1987.  The  rate 
will  be  based  on  the  average  market 
rate  for  Treasury  securities  over  10  six- 
month  periods  (five  years)  starting  last 
Nov.  1. 


U.S. 

Savings 
Bonds 


The  announced  rate  for  last  November, 
which  continues  through  April  of  this 
year,  was  11.09  percent.  The  rate  an- 
nounced May  1  of  this  year  that  contin- 
ues through  Oct.  31  is  8.64  percent.  It  is 
set  at  85  percent  of  the  average  return 
on  five-year  marketable  Treasury  securities 
during  the  prior  six-month  period. 

These  two  figures— 1 1 .09  and  8.64 
percent— will  be  averaged  in  with  eight 
other  figures  to  determine  the  new  vari- 
able rate  starting  in  1987.  After  that,  va- 
riable rates  will  be  calculated  every  May 
and  November,  averaging  in  the  addi- 
tional six-month  periods  each  time  with 
the  10  initial  periods. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  easily  predict 
what  that  variable  rate  will  be  in  1987. 
Interest  rates  have  been  falling  lately, 
but  they  could  rise  again  as  the  economy 
comes  out  of  the  doldrums  and  greater 
inflation  takes  hold.  In  any  case,  you're 
guaranteed  at  least  7Vi  percent  interest 
for  each  Savings  Bond  held  at  least  five 
years  from  last  November.  That's  the 
current  rate,  incidentally,  that  applies  to 
bonds  held  at  least  five  years  and  cashed 
in  between  now  and  November  1987. 

Bonds  bought  since  last  November 
and  held  for  less  than  five  years  earn  a 
fixed  lower  rate.  For  instance,  if  you 
hold  the  bond  for  AVi  years,  you  get  714 
percent  interest.  For  a  bond  held  two 
years,  you  get  6  percent.  For  one  held 
only  six  months,  you  get  4  percent— and 
so  on,  on  a  graduated  scale. 

So  it  pays  to  hold  a  bond  at  least  five 
years  to  get  the  IVi  percent  guaranteed 
minimum  rate  that  is  compounded  twice 
a  year,  and  also  to  be  eligible  for  the  va- 
riable rate,  which  could  rise  above  the 
7V2  percent. 

If  you're  holding  Series  E  Savings  Bonds 
bought  before  last  November  (but  no 
older  than  November  1947),  you'll  be 
eligible,  after  November  1987,  to  have 


the  variable  rate  apply  to  part  of  their 
life  if  you  hold  them  at  least  until  No- 
vember 1987.  Once  you  cash  them  in, 
you  would  also  receive  whatever  fixed- 
rate  interest  applied  during  periods  prior 
to  November  1982. 

Series  EE  Savings  Bonds  are  now  sold 
in  five  denominations:  You  pay  $25  for 
a  bond  with  a  face  value  of  $50.  That 
means  you'll  get  no  less  than  $50  in  the 
ten  years  it  takes  them  to  mature,  but 
you  could  get  that  $50  in  fewer  years  if 
the  variable-rate  is  much  higher  than  the 
71/2-percent  guaranteed  rate.  Other  de- 
nominations are  $37.50  for  a  $75  face- 
value  bond,  $50  for  a  $100  bond,  $100 
for  a  $200  bond,  and  $250  for  a  $500 
bond. 


Next  Month:  When  to  cash  your  bonds 
in  for  the  greatest  tax  advantage. 
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"I  can't  help  it— whenever  they  talk  about  'pork  bellies'  I  get  nervous." 


What  Do  You  Think  of  AMS  in  Action? 

Please  give  us  your  opinions.  What  features  do  you  like  best?  .  .  .  least?  What 
would  you  like  to  see  more  of?  Any  questions  about  your  work  or  workplace 
you'd  like  answered?  If  you  give  your  name,  we'll  check  with  you  before  pub- 
lishing anything.  If  you  don't  want  to  give  your  name,  we'd  still  like  to  have 
your  opinions.  (Especially  like  to,  perhaps.)  Address:  Editor,  AMS  in  Action, 
Room  3540-S,  AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Training 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

is  Peter  Drucker,  the  renowned  author 
in  the  field  of  management.  One  of  the 
points  that  Drucker  makes  in  his  book, 
entitled  "Management",  is  that  manage- 
rial morality  and  integrity  are  essential 
for  managers  to  do  their  jobs  effectively 
and  responsibly.  Bals  feels  that  "Drucker 
places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  the  employee,  and  the  man- 
ager's recognition  of  the  employee's 
worth.  If  most  people  are  told  why  their 
job  is  important  to  the  work  unit  and 
how  well  or  not-well  they  are  doing  the 
job  and  are  rewarded  or  recognized  for 
doing  a  good  job,  they  will  find  their 
work  ultimately  satisfying." 

Morality  and  integrity  are  more  than 
concepts  of  passing  interest  to  Jack  Bals. 
He  is  an  ordained  priest  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  serves  as  pastor  to  historic 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Beltsville, 
Md.  "Traditionally  there  has  been  a  very 
close  relationship  between  St.  John's 
and  'The  Farm'  (Beltsville  Agricultural 
Research  Center).  Many  employees  are 
parishioners  there,  and  in  the  past  5Vi 
years,  I  have  married  a  number  of  (De- 
partment of)  Agriculture  employees  and 
have  laid  two  to  rest  in  our  church  yard." 

Surely,  the  Reverend  Bals'  work  in  the 
ministry  and  his  daily  training  assign- 
ments would  leave  little  time  for  relaxa- 
tion, but  to  add  more  variety  to  his  life, 
Bals  and  his  wife  have  adopted  two 
South  American  infant  girls.  "I'll  be  50 
in  June  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  second 


Jade  Salad 

Put  in  medium  size  bowl: 
8V2  oz.  can  tiny  peas,  drained 

1  cucumber,  pared,  seeded,  diced 

2  stalks  celery,  diced 

1  apple,  pared  and  diced 
Va  pound  seedless  green  grapes, 
halved  lengthwise 

(Note:  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles can  be  varied,  depending  on 
your  taste.) 


half  of  my  life  could  become  dull,"  Bals 
says. 

Bals  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  who  is  a 
flight  attendant  with  United  Airlines,  live 
in  Adelphi,  Md.,  with  their  two  daughters 
Daniela,  3,  and  Alina,  1 . 


Mix  dressing  in  jar: 
2  T  vegetable  oil 
1  T  white  vinegar 
V2  t  salt 
Vi  t  sugar 
Vi  t  tarragon 

Shake  dressing  to  mix  thoroughly 
and  pour  over  fruit  and  vegetable 
mixture.  Stir  to  coat  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles with  dressing. 

Cover  and  chill  at  least  1  hour— 
preferably  overnight,  to  blend  flavors. 
Serves  4,  on  lettuce,  as  a  side  salad. 
—Leslie  Wilder 
Information  Division 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

A  day  in  the  life  of  a  secretary 
When  to  cash  your  savings  bonds  for 

greatest  tax  advantage 
How  about  homemade  salami  for  your 

next  picnic? 


Recipe  of  the  Month 
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r  AMS  in 
ACTION 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Secretary 


WORKING  PARTNERSHIP— Shirley  Hunter,  secretary  to  the  director  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
division,  and  her  boss,  Charles  R.  "Chuck"  Brader,  review  the  day's  scheduled  activities. 


At  a  time  when  many  offices  are  des- 
perate for  top-notch  secretarial  help  and 
can't  find  anyone  who  meets  their  stan- 
dards, Shirley  Hunter,  secretary  to 
Charles  R.  (Chuck)  Brader,  director  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  division,  has  a 
job  she  likes  and  a  boss  who's  delighted 
with  her. 

"Instead  of  working  for  Mr.  Brader,  I 
work  with  him,"  Hunter  says.  "I  feel 
that  I'm  able  to  assist  him.  He  respects 
my  opinions  and  judgment." 

How  did  she  achieve  this  seemingly 
ideal  situation? 

"She's  a  manager,"  Brader  says. 
"When  there's  a  rush  job,  she  and  I 
manage  the  project  together.  She's  a 
great  timesaver." 

Hunter's  day  begins  with  a  glance  at 
her  calendar  to  see  what's  coming  up. 
She  then  takes  care  of  any  unanswered 
phone  messages  from  the  previous  day. 
Next  she  attacks  the  accumulation  of  in- 
coming correspondence  that  is  her  top 


priority  in  a  typical  day.  But  no  matter 
how  well  planned  the  day  appears  to 
be,  she  has  learned  that  "whatever  hap- 
pens, happens— and  what  that's  going  to 
be,  you  just  never  know." 

A  major  responsibility  is  keeping  the 
director's  calendar  up  to  date,  a  chal- 
lenge because  his  schedule  is  constantly 
shifting.  It  is  not  unusual  for  Brader  to 
have  a  meeting  scheduled  with  a  branch 
chief  or  two,  only  to  be  called  to  a 
meeting  with  the  administrator.  Then 
Hunter  has  to  quickly  reshuffle  his  time 
and  make  the  necessary  phone  calls. 
"It's  important,"  she  says,  "that  he  have 
time  to  do  his  desk  work  between  ap- 
pointments. He  maintains  a  heavy 
schedule,  but  somehow  we  manage  to 
get  things  done." 

Once  the  top  of  the  morning  is  out  of 
the  way,  Hunter  can  turn  her  attention 
to  the  day's  correspondence.  She  logs  in 
correspondence  from  "across  the  street" 
or  "upstairs"  (USDA  or  AMS  executive 
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offices)  as  well  as  mail  addressed  to  the 
division.  She  determines  and  designates 
which  office  should  provide  an  answer. 
If  a  letter  is  for  Brader's  signature,  she 
assigns  a  due  date.  There's  also  usually 
a  heavy  load  of  congressional  mail  for 
signature  in  the  offices  of  the  administra- 
tor or  secretary  of  agriculture. 

The  phones  also  keep  her  busy,  with 
more  than  75  calls  a  day  coming  into 
the  office.  A  call  might  be  from  a  con- 
gressional staff  member  requesting  infor- 
mation on  marketing  orders  or  the  status 
of  a  commodity  purchase,  or  from  an  in- 
dustry group  questioning  the  availability 
of  grading  services.  It  also  could  be  an 
individual  curious  about  the  procedure 
for  securing  a  PACA  license  or  a  con- 
sumer in  search  of  information  on 
peaches. 

She  spends  a  large  part  of  her  day 
reading.  She  checks  correspondence  for 
format,  grammar,  style  and  content.  She 
reviews  letters  prepared  by  the  division's 
eight  branches,  the  administrative  group 
and  the  director's  office.  She  believes 
she's  gotten  to  know  her  boss'  likes  and 
dislikes.  "I  can  read  a  letter  and  suspect 
he's  not  going  to  like  it,  and,  sure 
enough,  it  usually  comes  back  out  of  his 
office  unsigned." 

Hunter's  other  responsibilities  include 
handling  the  director's  travel  arrange- 
ments, making  sure  he  has  his  airline 
tickets  and  a  place  to  stay,  and  taking 
care  of  his  travel  vouchers.  She  also 
drafts  correspondence  for  the  director's 
signature  and  handles  requests  for 
printed  material  originating  in  the  divi- 
sion, such  as  market  news  reports  and 
standards  for  fresh  and  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

She  tries  to  return  all  the  phone  calls 
on  her  log  before  she  goes  home  to 
Forestville,  Md.,  and  make  sure  that  any 
correspondence  with  that  day's  deadline 
has  been  met. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

We  who  are  based  in  Washington 
should  not  forget  that  the  majority  of 
AMS  forces  are  not  in  the  federal  city  but 
in  Mainstream,  USA— the  "field."  There 
are  more  than  3,500  of  us  out  there 
compared  to  about  800  here. 

Together  we  provide  services  that 
farm  industries  want  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  In  a  large  sense,  we  are  busi- 
ness people.  Those  we  serve  must  get 
their  money's  worth  or  we  will  shut 
down  for  lack  of  trade.  I  feel  very  proud 
that  our  agricultural  constituency  values 
our  services  and  that  AMS  employees 


are  often  praised  for  their  diligence, 
honesty  and  dedication. 

But  even  though  we  are  now  a  business- 
minded  agency,  each  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  field  must  remember  we  are 
pledged  to  serve  our  government,  our 
Constitution  and,  thus,  our  flag.  There  is 
no  higher  privilege.  We  are  a  free  peo- 
ple in  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 
At  this  time  of  year,  with  Flag  Day  just 
behind  us  and  Independence  Day 
ahead,  perhaps  we  can  best  count  our 
blessings  by  recalling  the  experiences  of 
one  American  who  lost  his  freedom  for 
six  long  years  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  name  is  Capt.  Eugene  McDaniel  of 
Kinston,  N.C.  He  was  brought  up  on  a 
family  farm  where  peanuts  and  tobacco 
were  raised.  After  he  was  captured  in 
North  Vietnam,  he  and  his  fellow 
POW's  spent  every  June  14— Flag  Day— 
in  a  secret  service  to  honor  our  flag.  The 
service  had  to  be  secret,  or  there  would 
have  been  severe  consequences  inflictec 
by  their  captors. 

Each  POW  would  tell  what  he  knew 
of  the  history  of  the  U.S.  flag,  and  how 
the  flag  was  honored  in  his  particular 
community  back  home.  The  men  paid 


their  respects  to  a  homemade  flag  they 
had  surreptitiously  fashioned  out  of  bits 
of  red,  white  and  blue  cloth  that  came 
from  their  POW  uniforms  or  other  cloth- 
ing that  might  have  been  in  the  few 
packages  they  were  allowed  to  receive 
from  home.  Every  bit  of  cloth  had  been 
broken  down  into  threads  and  then 
painstakingly  hand-woven  into  Old 
Glory. 

Capt.  McDaniel  said  that  in  these 
ceremonies  the  men  were  searching  for 
something  to  hang  onto  to  help  them 
through  those  dark  years.  Their  belief  in 
their  country  and  their  flag  carried  them 
through  until  they  were  finally  re'eased. 

Let  us  all  be  grateful  that  we  live  freely 
in  this  great  country  and  that  we  in  AMS 
have  the  honor  to  be  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 


— Vern  F.  Highley 


AMS  at  a  Glance 


PIK  Program  Spurs  Warehouse 
Exams— Warehouse  examiners  in  the 
AMS  warehouse  division  have  had  a 
particularly  busy  spring  examining  ware- 
houses interested  in  participating  in  the 
payment-in-kind  (PIK)  program.  To  store 
PIK  grain,  warehouse  operators  had  to 
be  licensed  under  the  U.S.  Warehouse 
Act  and  be  approved  under  the  Uniform 
Grain  Storage  Agreement.  Largely  due 
to  the  PIK  program,  applications  for 
AMS  approval  of  new  warehouse  space 
during  April  and  May  more  than  doubled 
over  the  same  period  of  1982. 

AMS  examiners  make  sure  each  ware- 
house meets  its  obligations  in  terms  of 
physical  inventory,  ability  to  store  prod- 
ucts safely  and  financial  condition. 

AMS  Buying  Salmon,  Tuna,  Catfish— 
During  May,  AMS  announced  it  will 
purchase  canned  pink  salmon  and 
canned  tuna  packed  in  water  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  and  to  other  participants  in 
USDA's  domestic  feeding  program.  First 
weekly  offers  were  due  from  vendors 


June  23.  The  fish  purchases  are  autho- 
rized by  the  Emergency  Jobs  Appropria- 
tion Act,  signed  into  law  during  March. 
Meanwhile,  AMS  has  continued  to  buy 
catfish— both  frozen  pan-ready  catfish 
and  catfish  steaks— under  a  biweekly 
purchase  program  announced  in  April. 
The  catfish  goes  to  charitable  institutions. 

"Section  32"  surplus-removal  funds 
and  certain  appropriate  funds  are  being 
used  for  all  the  fish  purchases. 

Dairy  Collections  "On"  Again— Fol- 
lowing an  appeals  court's  ruling,  AMS 
during  June  again  began  collecting 
50-cent  deductions  on  milk  marketed 
commercially  by  dairy  farmers.  The 
deductions  are  intended  to  offset  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. Assessments  that  started  April  16 
had  been  stopped  by  a  South  Carolina 
district  court's  restraining  order  of  May 
5;  however,  the  appellate  court's  order 
of  May  13  put  the  program  back  into  ef- 
fect. Then,  on  June  3,  the  district  court 
issued  a  preliminary  injunction,  stopping 
the  collections  again,  but  the  appeals 


court  cleared  the  way  June  13  for  col- 
lections to  proceed  pending  a  govern- 
ment appeal  of  the  matter. 

Meanwhile,  USDA  accepted  public 
comments  until  June  30  on  a  proposed 
second  50-cent  deduction  plan  to  begin 
Aug.  1.  Producers  who  cut  milk  market- 
ings by  a  specified  amount  would  be 
able  to  get  a  refund  of  this  second 
deduction,  but  not  the  first.  The  propo- 
sal also  calls  for  the  two  50-cent  deduc- 
tions during  the  1983-84  marketing  year 
starting  Oct.  1.  Another  proposal  is  to 
maintain  the  dairy  support  level  of 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  for  the  entire 
marketing  year. 

FQA  Activity  to  be  Restructured— As 
a  budget  reduction  measure,  the  AMS 
food  quality  assurance  division  will  be 
abolished  on  Oct.  1  and  its  two 
branches— document  management  and 
program  evaluation— merged  into  the 
market  research  and  development  divi- 
sion. The  program,  which  will  continue, 
works  to  eliminate  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion among  civilian  and  military  agencies 
of  the  government  in  food  purchase 
specifications  and  encourages  efficient, 
economical  food  buying  by  these 
agencies. 
—  Dale  May 
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Walking  Your  Way  to  Health 


A  Day  in  the  Life 

(Continued  from  page  7  J 

Hunter  has  been  with  AMS  since 
1968.  Following  high  school  (Burdick 
Vocational  in  the  District  of  Columbia) 
she  worked  in  a  stenographic  pool,  and 
took  the  civil  service  exam  when  her 
fellow  employees  went  out  on  strike. 
After  she  got  her  rating,  she  was  walking 
by  USDA  one  day  and  decided  to  drop 
by  the  AMS  personnel  office.  She  was 
interviewed  in  the  F&V  division  the 
same  day,  and  two  weeks  later  was 
hired  as  a  clerk-typist  in  the  vegetable 
branch.  She  was  excited  at  joining  the 
government,  she  remembers,  and  espe- 
cially liked  being  in  an  office  with  only 
one  other  person. 

While  working  in  the  branch,  she 
became  secretary  to  Brader,  who  was 
then  assistant  branch  chief.  She  beat 
him  to  the  division  director's  office,  as 
secretary  to  an  assistant  to  the  director, 
but  Brader  shortly  followed,  replacing 
the  man  she  was  working  for  when  he 
retired.  Brader  eventually  became  direc- 
tor, and  Hunter  soon  became  his  secre- 
tary. She's  been  there  ever  since. 

She  has  received  two  awards:  a  supe- 
rior performance  award  with  "a  nice 
check"  enclosed  and  a  quality  step 
increase. 

In  her  job  she  likes  having  "to  use  my 
own  judgment  and  my  own  initiative.  I 
like  the  fact  that  I  get  to  do  a  lot  of 
varied  things.  I  find  it  challenging." 

She  appreciates  getting  some  assign- 
ments that  are  normally  outside  those  a 
secretary  would  receive.  For  example, 
she  chaired  the  committee  that  wrote 
the  performance  appraisal  worksheets 
for  the  division's  entire  clerical  staff. 
And,  she  especially  likes  the  way  she 
and  Sandy  Hill,  the  deputy's  secretary, 
function  as  a  team. 

In  her  spare  time,  Hunter  serves  as  a 
Red  Cross  volunteer  nurse  at  her  church, 
having  taken  a  training  program  and 
agreed  to  work  an  assigned  schedule  in 
her  uniform.  During  the  past  couple  of 
years  she  sold  jewelry  and  decorative 
articles  for  the  home  on  a  part-time 
basis— mostly  weekends— through  parties. 
The  skills  she  learned  in  public  relations 
and  bookkeeping  have  stood  her  in 
good  stead  on  the  job. 

Hunter  sums  up  her  chosen  profes- 
sion: "I've  been  in  the  clerical  field  for 
15  years  and  look  at  it  as  my  career.  I 
do  the  very  best  job  that  I  can  ...  I'm 
involved  ...  I  feel  that  I'm  accom- 
plishing something.  I  enjoy  it." 
—  Brad  Minnick  and  Leslie  Wilder 


By  Mary  Pratt 
Information  Division 

Has  your  body  size  increased  to  the 
point  that  even  you  feel  something 
needs  to  be  done?  Do  you  find  that  you 
tire  easily?  Or  do  you  feel  in  need  of 
physical  and  mental  conditioning?  Now 
could  very  well  be  the  time  to  take  an 
interest  in  your  total  self;  an  interest  to 
the  point  that  you  want  to  look  better 
and  feel  better. 


Mary  Pratt 


There  is  a  method  that  will  take  care 
of  these  and  many  other  problems  .  .  . 
and  that  is  exercising.  Exercising  does 
not  have  to  involve  buying  new  equip- 
ment. It  does  not  have  to  involve  long 
and  vigorous  warm-ups.  Nor  does  it 
have  to  involve  strenuous  contortions  of 
the  body. 

The  average  person  pictures  exercising 
as  jogging,  running,  push-ups  or  other 
physical  kinds  of  movements.  Rather, 
exercising  can  bring  pleasure  and  pro- 
"oke  enjoyable  memories  long  after  it's 
over.  It  can  be  a  physically  and  mentally 
relaxing  experience. 

So,  just  for  the  health  of  it,  consider 
walking  as  your  exercise— but  walk 
briskly. 

Walking  is  something  we  do  without 
thinking,  and  we  rarely  consider  the 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  this 
activity.  Walking  briskly  (this  means 
walking  swiftly,  and  letting  your  arms 
swing  freely)  for  even  30  minutes  a  day 
can  help  to  relieve  stress,  increase  the 
stamina  of  the  heart  muscles,  and  also 
tone  the  body,  while  getting  rid  of  un- 
wanted body  fat  at  the  same  time. 

A  friend  and  I  walk,  whenever  possi- 
ble, approximately  30  minutes  a  day  as 
a  part  of  our  own  physical  exercise  plan. 
We've  been  at  it  for  quite  a  while  now, 
and  we've  found  it  to  be  very  helpful  in 
relieving  some  of  the  tensions  that  build 
up  during  the  day.  We've  also  lost  a  few 
pounds  and  gotten  to  know  quite  a 
number  of  exercising  enthusiasts. 

Another  friend  and  I  walk  home  from 
work.  Walking  has  helped  our  physical 
and  mental  well-being;  but,  at  the  same 
time  we've  broadened  our  horizons 
through  the  discovery  of  hidden  places 
such  as  museums,  restaurants,  lakes  and 
new  places  to  browse;  places  that  aren't 
easily  seen  when  driving  or  riding. 

Everyone  should  join  in  walking  exer- 
cises. You  can  exercise  away  the  blues, 
the  blahs,  the  pounds,  or  just  exercise 
for  the  fun  of  it. 


What  Do  You  Think  of  AMS  in  Action? 

Please  give  us  your  opinions.  What  features  do  you  like  best?  .  .  .  least?  What 
would  you  like  to  see  more  of?  Any  questions  about  your  work  or  workplace 
you'd  like  answered?  If  you  give  your  name,  we'll  check  with  you  before  pub- 
lishing anything.  If  you  don't  want  to  give  your  name,  we'd  still  like  to  have 
your  opinions.  (Especially  like  to,  perhaps.)  Address:  Editor,  AMS  in  Action, 
Room  3540-S,  AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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When  to  Cash  In  Those 
Savings  Bonds 


By  Dale  May,  Deputy  Director 
Information  Division 

Savings  bonds  have  been  referred  to 
as  a  "painless  way  to  save."  They're 
also  a  painless  and  perfectly  legal  way 
to  avoid  paying  as  much  tax  as  you 
have  to  pay  on  much  of  the  other  in- 
come you  earn. 

Interest  earned  on  savings  bonds  is 
not  subject  to  local  or  state  income  tax, 
and  federal  tax  can  be  deferred  until 
you  cash  in  the  bonds  or  until  they 
mature,  whichever  comes  first. 

While  you  can  pay  federal  tax  on  the 
yearly  interest  earned  as  you  go  along, 
you  might  want  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  deferring  it  to  a  time  when  the 
tax  bite  will  be  less. 

For  instance,  after  retirement,  most 
people  move  into  a  lower  tax  bracket 
for  various  reasons.  Your  taxable  income 
is  usually  lower  than  during  the  working 
years,  and  if  you're  over  65  you  have  a 
double  exemption. 

In  addition,  for  federal  retirees,  the 
annuity  payments  you  receive  that  first 
year  or  two  consist  of  money  you  your- 
self contributed  to  the  retirement  fund, 
and  you've  already  paid  tax  on  it. 
Unless  you  have  a  lot  of  other  income, 
you're  in  an  exceptionally  low  bracket 
that  year. 

Consider,  then,  cashing  in  those  bonds 
you've  accumulated— or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  securities  you  own— during 
that  first  year  after  you  retire,  especially 
if  you  have  turned  65.  You  may  need 
the  money  anyway  for  living  expenses, 
and  you'll  be  able  to  hold  down  your 
tax  bill. 

If  you  need  to  redeem  bonds  sooner, 
it's  to  your  advantage  to  cash  them  in 
gradually  rather  than  many  at  one  time. 
A  lot  of  interest  income  all  at  once 
could  push  you  into  a  higher  tax  bracket 
so  that  you're  paying  more  tax  not  only 
on  the  bonds  but  on  the  rest  of  your  in- 
come as  well. 

Another  tax  advantage  can  be  realized 
if  you're  saving  for  your  children— per- 
haps for  their  college  education.  You 
can  buy  one  or  more  bonds  in  your 
dependent  child's  name,  making  sure 
you're  named  as  beneficiary,  nor  the 
co-owner. 

The  first  year,  you  should  file  a  federal 
tax  return  in  your  child's  name  listing 
accrued  interest  as  income.  The  tax 
code  allows  you  to  accumulate  up  to 
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$1,000  in  unearned  income— for  exam- 
ple, interest— each  year  without  a  tax 
liability.  So,  each  of  your  children  could 
own  bonds  earning  up  to  $1,000  interest 
per  year— assuming  the  child  has  no 
other  income— without  subjecting  the 
income  to  taxes. 

The  first  year's  tax  return  establishes 
intent,  and  you  need  not  file  any  further 
returns  unless  income  in  any  year  ex- 
ceeds the  filing  limitation  set  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 
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What  You  Should  Know 
About  a  Desk  Audit 

fay  Robert  E.  Miller,  Chief 
Classification  Branch 

A  desk  audit  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
methods  a  personnel  office  has  for  prop- 
erly classifying  your  job  (that  is,  deter- 
mining the  correct  title,  series  and  grade 
of  your  position).  Basically,  an  audit 
examines  the  current  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  position  and  compares 
them  to  one  or  more  classification  stan- 
dards published  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  (OPM). 
Purpose  of  audits 

Desk  audits  are  conducted  for  a  varie- 
ty of  reasons,  including: 

•  Annual  maintenance  reviews  of 
positions  required  by  USDA. 

•  Special  occupational  studies. 

•  Conversions  of  positions  to  new 
classification  standards. 

•  Promotions  recommended  by 
supervisors. 

•  Reviews  requested  by  employees. 

•  Formal  classification  appeals. 
Preparation  for  an  audit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  preparing  for  an  audit  in 
order  for  it  to  "go  well,"  since  your 
classification  specialist  is  trained  in 
gathering  information  about  jobs.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  things  you  can  do 
to  help  pull  together  your  thoughts 
about  your  job.  Review  your  position 
description.  It  is  important  that  this 
document  accurately  reflects  what  you 
do.  Carefully  review  the  following: 

•  General  accuracy  of  the  description. 

•  Addition  or  deletion  of  duties. 

•  Percentage  of  time  spent  for  major 
duties. 

•  Changes  in  supervisory  relationships. 
Organize  work  samples  and  have 

them  ready  for  the  classifier  to  review. 
Samples  should  include  regularly  per- 
formed work  as  well  as  special  projects 
and  assignments. 
The  audit 

The  desk  audit  is  usually  performed  at 
the  employee's  work  site.  If  you  feel  this 
does  not  provide  sufficient  privacy,  you 
should  arrange  with  your  supervisor  to 
use  another  area. 

In  discussing  your  duties,  describe  in 
detail  how  you  perform  the  work.  Try  to 
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use  the  personal  pronoun  "I"  as  much 
as  possible.  Although  general  organiza- 
tional information  may  be  discussed,  the 
classifier  is  gathering  information  about 
your  position,  not  the  overall  functions 
of  your  office.  In  addition  to  your  posi- 
tion description  and  work  samples,  have 
your  performance  standards  available  as 
they  will  identify  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  your  job. 

Since  the  desk  audit  is  an  information 
gathering  process,  the  classifier  will  not 
be  able  to  give  you  immediate  feedback 
on  the  outcome  of  the  audit.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  will  have  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  appropriate  standards. 

If  you  remember  any  important  aspects 
of  your  job  after  the  audit  has  been 
completed,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
classifier  to  discuss  them. 
Wrapping  it  up 

A  desk  audit  looks  at  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  correctly  classify  posi- 
tions—not individuals.  The  accuracy  and 
volume  of  work  you  produce,  or  any 
other  aspects  of  your  performance  are 
not  analyzed  in  the  classification  proc- 
ess. The  audit  of  your  position  insures 
your  assigned  duties  are  classified  at  the 
proper  grade  level.  Your  role  in  pro- 
viding accurate  information  about  your 
position  during  the  desk  audit  is 
important. 


Fred  Teensma— a  Person  in  the  Know 


Planning  a  Picnic? 

Be  sure  to  keep  hot  foods  hot  and 
cold  foods  cold. 

While  it's  important  year-round  to 
have  good  food-handling  habits,  it's 
especially  important  during  the  warm 
weather.  Picnics  can  turn  unpleasant  if 
the  food  spoilers  come  along.  The  food 
spoilers  like  foods  made  of  meat,  poultry 
or  eggs.  How  to  stop  them?  Pack 
perishable  foods— including  hotdogs, 
lunch  meats  and  hard-cooked  eggs— in  a 
well-insulated  cooler  with  plenty  of  ice 
to  keep  them  cold.  Do  not  open  the 
cooler  unnecessarily.  Leave  it  in  a  shady 
spot  to  help  keep  the  ice  from  melting 
too  fast.  Don't  leave  your  picnic  basket 
in  a  car  on  a  hot  day. 

What  about  leftovers?  Once  you're 
through  eating,  put  leftovers  into  the 
cooler  right  away.  If  there's  not  enough 
ice  to  keep  them  cold  until  you  get 
home,  throw  them  away. 

These  tips  are  from  our  colleagues  in 
the  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service. 


By  Lisa  Shidler 
Co-op  Student 

San  Francisco  Regional  Information  Office 

From  California  wine  grapes,  to  straw- 
berries, to  roses  and  gypsophilia,  Fred 
Teensma  knows  what's  going  on. 

Teensma,  the  federal  officer-in-charge 
of  the  AMS  federal-state  market  news  of- 
fice for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, not  only  coordinates  the  activities 
in  the  office  but  also  must  be  able  to 
step  into  several  jobs  if  one  of  the  eight 
other  employees  in  the  office  is  sick  or 
on  leave. 

"What  I  like  about  my  job  is  that  I 
have  to  be  aware  of  developments  in  all 
industries  as  they  occur.  I  like  the  fact 
that  I  get  to  do  so  many  things,"  said 
Teensma. 

The  San  Francisco  office  puts  out  seven 
reports,  two  of  which  Teensma  does  as 
part  of  his  regular  duties.  But  he  has  to 
be  ready  to  take  over  the  other  reports 
if  necessary.  "I  do  a  little  of  everything 
when  I  need  to,"  he  said. 

Sometimes  this  can  keep  him  very 
busy.  For  example,  this  week  Teensma 
has  been  making  the  rounds  at  the  San 
Francisco  produce  markets  for  Jerry 
Gaffney,  California  state  reporter,  who  is 
on  leave.  And  last  week,  when  Al  O'Dea 
was  ill,  Teensma  compiled  the  flower 
shipment  volumes  for  six  days. 


Fred  Teensma 


Teensma  finds  the  variety  in  his  job 
the  most  interesting  part,  but  also  the 
most  difficult.  "You  have  to  be  able  to 
grasp  the  situation  rather  quickly.  You 
have  to  get  used  to  going  through  the 
motions  of  doing  the  job  and  you  also 
have  to  understand  how  the  prices 
work.  If  I  take  over  Jerry's  job  at  the 
produce  market  and  I  don't  recognize 
price  fluctuations  for  one  or  a  number 
of  commodities  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  mistakes  could  have  been  made 
during  the  week.  It's  important  that  I 
can  adjust  rapidly  to  doing  the  job," 
Teensma  explained. 

The  variations  in  Teensma's  job  can 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Georgia.  When 
the  office  in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  which 
puts  out  the  National  Peanut  Report, 
was  low  on  personnel,  Teensma  was 
called  to  get  the  report  done.  This  was 
one  of  the  jobs  Teensma  held  in  the 
eight  years  he  has  worked  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  news. 

Teensma's  knowledge  of.government 
regulations  must  also  be  versatile  as  five 
of  the  employees  in  the  office  work  for 
the  California  state  government  and  four 
work  for  AMS.  Market  news  reports  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  ornamental  crops  and 
other  related  commodities  are  provided 
jointly  by  state  and  federal  governments 
through  cooperative  agreements  between 
AMS  and  28  state  agencies.  While  each 
agreement  differs  from  all  others,  the 
joint  federal-state  staffing  at  San  Francisco 
is  typical  of  arrangements  agreed  upon 
to  provide  the  best  possible  service  by 
combining  the  resources  available. 

Teensma  must  be  familiar  with  both 
state  and  federal  regulations  and  make 
sure  both  are  adhered  to.  He  shares  re- 
sponsibility over  the  state  employees 
with  Gaffney,  who  provides  administra- 
tive supervision  of  the  California  state 
personnel. 

With  eight  years'  experience  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  news  offices  around 
the  country  and  two  years  in  the  Peace 
Corps  in  India,  Teensma  will  receive  his 
10-year  service  pin  this  year.  Three  of 
his  eight  years  in  market  news  have 
been  in  San  Francisco. 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


COTTON  DIVISION 
PROMOTIONS 

Jackie  Cross,  from  head  clerk  to  office 
assistant,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dorothy  B.  McClellan,  from  head  clerk  to  office 

assistant,  Greenwood,  Miss. 

Dorothy  G.  Hengtqen,  head  clerk  to  office 

assistant,  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Sharon  Stewart,  head  clerk  to  office  assistant, 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Montie  J.  Coulson,  head  clerk  to  office 
assistant,  Lubbock,  Texas 
Virginia  A.  Harms,  head  clerk  to  office 
assistant,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Arlene  Blount,  secretary-steno,  regulatory 
branch,  Washington  D.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

Veronica  Hernandez,  clerk,  processed  products 
branch,  Fresno,  Cal if. 

Howard  Lucas,  application  clerk,  regulatory 
branch,  Washinqton,  D.C. 

Donna  Miller,  secretary  to  the  chief,  reaulatory 
branch,  Washington,  D.C. 
Angel ine  Thomas,  clerk-typist,  processed 
products  branch,  Los  Angeles 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Maura  Base,  clerk -typist,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Linda  Chinault,  secretary-typing,  Washington,  D.C 

PROMOTION 

Bridget  Claiborne,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
PROMOTIONS/TRANSFERS 

John  Deutsch,  livestock  market  reporter,  from 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MARKET  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Larry  V.  Summers,  chief,  marketing  research 
branch 

John  T.  Wainio,  agricultural  economist, 
marketing  research  branch 
Marc  M.  Warman,  agricultural  economist, 
marketing  research  branch 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Carolyn  Gethers,  employee  relations  specialist 
Suzanne  Mills,  clerk  typist 

Miriam  Pritchard,  personnel  staffing  specialist 
PROMOTION 

Paula  Marler,  personnel  staffing  specialist 
POULTRY  DIVISION 

(ACG  =  agricultural  commodity  grader) 
WELCOMES 

Jack  E.  Curry,  ACG,  Seymour,  Ind. 
Eugene  F.  Dupre,  ACG,  Aitkin,  Minn. 

PROMOTIONS 

Ann  E.  Blakley,  secretary,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Sharon  Hodges,  market  news  assistant,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 
WELCOMES 

Philip  Tate,  warehouse  examiner,  Indianapolis 
John  Brock,  warehouse  examiner,  Indianapolis 
Connie  S.  Curran,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis 
Sun  Joe  Yee,  warehouse  examiner,  Yuba  City, 
Cal if. 

PROMOTION 

Michele  D.  Weber,  clerk-steno,  Indianapolis 
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Accolades  ^^^^^^r^r^r 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 


Several  employees  of  the  livestock, 
meat,  grain  and  seed  division  have 
received  awards. 

Sharon  Williams,  clerk-steno  in  the 
meat  standardization  and  review  branch, 
received  a  Quality  Step  Increase  for 
"her  superior  performance  of  duties  in 
an  expeditious  manner  contributing 
greatly  to  the  increased  effectiveness  of 
the  branch." 

Four  livestock  market  news  clerks  in 
the  livestock  and  grain  market  news 
branch,  Omaha,  Neb.,  were  presented 
with  Special  Achievement  Awards.  The 
four  are  Shirley  Carnazzo,  Donald 
Helmberger,  Dawn  Thompson  and 
Sherry  Gmeiner.  The  awards  were  for 
"continuing  excellence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  clerical  duties  far  beyond  nor- 
mal job  requirements  contributing  greatly 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  livestock 
reporting  program  of  the  Omaha  office." 

Patricia  Schlub,  biological  lab  techni- 
cian, seed  lab,  was  presented  a  Special 
Achievement  Award  for  her  outstanding 
performance  "which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  ongoing  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  seed  branch  during  the 
recent  reorganization  and  consolidation." 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  division  em- 
ployee, Susan  Walker,  head  clerk  in  the 
processed  products  branch  field  office  in 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  received  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  and  a  Quality  Step  In- 
crease for  outstanding  performance  of 
her  clerical  duties  over  the  past  year. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Div. 
Employees  Save  a  Life 

Last  December  two  off-duty  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  employees,  Michael 
L.  O'Neil  and  Gilbert  S.  Singh,  raisin  in- 
spectors from  Fresno,  Calif.,  responded 
to  calls  for  help  as  they  were  leaving  a 
public  hot  tub  and  saved  a  man's  life  by 
administering  CPR  (cardio-pulmonary 
resusitation). 

Upon  hearing  a  cry  for  help  from  the 
companion  of  the  unconscious  man, 
Gilbert  Singh  jumped  into  the  tub  and 
had  the  man  about  halfway  out  of  the 
water  when  Michael  O'Neil  arrived  and 
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assisted  in  getting  him  to  the  tub  apron. 
They  opened  the  man's  airway  and 
began  administering  CPR  while  O'Neil's 
fiancee  called  an  emergency  number. 
When  the  paramedics  arrived  15 
minutes  later,  the  victim  was  showing 
signs  of  life.  He  was  treated  and  released 
from  the  hospital  the  next  day  with  no 
apparent  ill  effects,  or  acknowledgement 
to  those  who  saved  his  life. 

O'Neil  learned  CPR  from  Tony  Gian- 
neta,  raisin  inspector  and  CPR  instructor 
in  the  Fresno  area,  and  called  to  thank 
him  for  teaching  him  the  necessary 
skills.  Gilbert  Singh,  an  intermittent 
employee,  learned  CPR  while  in  the 
Navy. 

AMS  safety  specialist  Mary  Helen  Orth 
expressed  gratitude  that  these  employees 
were  able  to  respond  quickly  to  this 
emergency  situation,  and  encourages  all 
employees  to  participate  in  CPR  training 
when  it  is  offered  in  your  area.  Contact 
your  local  Red  Cross  or  American  Heart 
Association  to  obtain  information  on 
courses  offered. 

SE  Regional  Office  Aide 
Wins  College  Scholarship 

Tammy  L.  King,  a  student  aide  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  division/processed 
products  branch  southeastern  regional 
office  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  has  re- 
ceived a  $12,000  college  scholarship. 
The  scholarship  was  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  her  high  grades  and  an  essay  on 
"How  can  electronic  technology  be  uti- 
lized to  preserve  American  economic 
strength  in  the  world?"  King  graduated 
this  year  from  Winter  Haven  High 
School  with  a  4.024  average.  She  has 
worked  in  the  regional  office  after 
school  and  during  the  summer  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  scholarship  was 
awarded  by  DeVry  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  she  will 
attend. 

Among  her  other  honors  are  receiving 
a  USDA  certificate  of  appreciation;  grad- 
uating second  in  her  class  of  625  stu- 
dents; placing  fifth  in  science  academic 
achievement  among  students  from  11 
county  high  schools;  receiving  the 
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Keiber  Science  Award;  and  being  named 
top  English  student  in  her  class  by  the 
Winter  Haven  Garden  Club.  She  also 
was  invited  to  attend  a  special 
ceremony  at  EPCOT  (Experimental  Pro- 
totype Community  of  Tomorrow)  at 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  where  President 
Reagan  addressed  honor  students  from 
throughout  the  state  of  Florida. 

Excerpts  from  her  prize-winning  essay 
follow: 

"The  nation's  economy  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  dependent  on  high 
technology  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  integrate  electronic  technology  into 
American  industry  to  preserve  American 
economic  strength  in  the  world  .  .  . 
The  technological  field  is  ready  for  the 
application  of  manufacturing  in  space 
and  tapping  the  potential  of  space  will 
be  the  key  struggle  in  America's  future. 
Robotics,  another  product  of  electronic 
and  technological  advancement,  is  cer- 
tain to  be  as  drastic  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution  .  .  .  Industrial  robots  are 
already  being  utilized  by  many  of  our 
chief  competitors;  therefore  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  create  better  and  more 
efficient  robots,  equipping  them, 
perhaps,  with  sight,  hearing,  touch  and 
intelligence." 

"The  future  will  bring  an  increasing 
demand  from  slowly  developing  third 
world  countries  for  computers  and  tech- 
nological products,  as  the  importance  of 
computers  as  'brainpower'  is  recog- 
nized. To  further  preserve  American 
economic  strength,  it  is  essential  that  we 
capture  and  maintain  this  market  by  uti- 
lizing electronic  technology  to  produce 
the  best  available  computer  products  for 
the  cheapest  price." 
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"Not  that  travel  money  is  tight— but  make  sure  every- 
thing you  take  will  fit  into  a  backpack." 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

How  AMS-purchased  food  helps  feed 
needy  people 

The  comeback  of  cotton 

Reporting  on  the  flower  market  from 
San  Francisco 


r^/Recipe  of  the  MonthV. 


Picnic  Salami 

It  tastes  so  great  it's  hard  to  believe 
it's  so  easy  to  make!  It  is  inexpen- 
sive, is  not  tricky  to  prepare  and  can 
be  kept  for  long  periods  in  the 
freezer. 

The  taste  is  exactly  like  the  cured 
luncheon  salami  you  get  at  the  super- 
market. It's  tasty  alone,  good  for 
summer  picnics,  or  can  be  used  with 
crackers  and  cheese  for  snacks.  It 
also  makes  an  exceptionally  good 
year-round  sandwich  meat. 

In  a  large  bowl,  thoroughly  mix  the 
following: 

4  pounds  ground  beef  (the  least 

expensive  is  fine) 
1/4  cup  curing  salt 
1-1/2  teaspoons  garlic  powder 
1-1/2  teaspoons  black  pepper 
Cover  and  chill  for  24  hours. 


Then,  divide  mixture  into  fourths. 
Shape  each  portion  into  a  compact 
8"  log  and  place  each  on  a  12"  by 
18"  piece  of  nylon  net.  (Do  not  use 
cheesecloth— it  will  stick  to  the 
meat.)  Roll  up  tightly;  tie  ends  with 
string.  Place  logs  on  broiler  pan  with 
rack  and  bake  at  225°  for  four  hours. 
Remove  from  oven  and  take  off  net. 
Pat  rolls  with  paper  towels  to  absorb 
excess  fat.  Cool  slightly,  then  wrap  in 
foil  and  refrigerate  or  freeze. 

(Makes  about  3  pounds.) 

Variations: 
Smoky  beef  salami:  add  2  table- 
spoons of  liquid  smoke  or  other 
charcoal-broiled  flavoring. 

Herb  salami:  add  3  tablespoons  dry 
white  wine  and  your  choice  of 
herbs. 

Spicy  beef  salami:  add  3  table- 
spoons red  wine;  add  oregano, 
parmesan  cheese  to  taste. 


Less  Work  Time  Required 
To  Buy  Dairy  Products 

While  wages  were  rising  9.9  percent 
in  the  United  States,  retail  prices  of  dairy 
products  increased  only  7.1  percent. 
That's  the  good  news  printed  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1983  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. In  1981,  the  most  recent  figures 
available,  the  average  wage  earner  in  all 
manufacturing  industries  had  to  work 
fewer  minutes  to  earn  money  to  purchase 
dairy  products. 

For  example,  it  took  15  minutes  to 
earn  the  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  1981,  down  from  15.5  in  1980 
and  29.6  in  1950.  There  were  similar  de- 
creases in  the  work  time  required  to 
purchase  fresh  whole  milk,  American 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk.  Ice  cream 
was  up  slightly,  owing  to  higher  sugar 
prices. 

The  table  below,  reprinted  from 
Hoard's,  shows  minutes  worked  to  earn 
money  to  purchase  various  dairy  prod- 
ucts over  the  last  30  years. 


Store 

Amer. 

Ice 

Butter 

milk 

cheese 

cream 

Year 

1  lb. 

Vi  gal. 

Vi  lb. 

Vi  gal. 

1950 

29.6 

15.8 

11.7 

35.6 

1955 

22.5 

13.8 

10.2 

26.6 

1960 

19.5 

12.8 

9.0 

22.2 

1965 

17.3 

10.9 

8.7 

18.1 

1970 

15.5 

10.3 

9.0 

15.1 

1975 

12.7 

9.6 

9.5 

15.2 

1980 

15.5 

8.7 

9.7 

15.0 

1981 

15.0 

8.4 

9.6 

15.1 

Special  items  needed: 

1.  Nylon  net,  which  acts  as  casing 
for  beef  rolls— available  from  any 
fabric  store.  2.  Curing  salt— this  is 
basically  a  mixture  of  salt,  sugar, 
spices  and  special  preservatives  that 
give  the  salami  an  appetizing  reddish 
pink  color  after  baking.  You  can  buy 
it  from  many  food  stores,  but  if  you 
have  difficulty  finding  it,  you  can 
order  it  by  mail— a  2-pound  box  (the 
only  size  available)  is  $2.25  (check  or 
money  order— includes  postage  and 
handling)  from:  Morton  Salt  Com- 
pany, Box  355,  Argo,  IL  60501. 

—  Ken  Latcholia 

Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator 
Marketing  Program  Operations 
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f  AMS  in 
ACTION 

How  AMS-Purchased  Food 
Helps  Feed  Needy  People 


By  Leslie  /.  Wilder 
Editor 

In  past  issues,  AMS  in  Action  has  fo- 
cused on  the  food  that  AMS  buys  with 
Section  32  (of  Public  Law  320— The  Act 
of  August  24,  1935)  funds  and  donates 
to  the  national  school  lunch  program, 
AMS  also  is  involved  in  other  purchasing 
activity.  Under  contract  with  USDA's 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  (FNS)  it  buys 
food  for  the  child  care  and  summer  food 
programs,  and  for  programs  that  provide 


commodity  assistance  to  the  elderly  and 
to  needy  families  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  groups  that  receive  the  benefit  of 
these  foods  include  homes  for  elderly 
people,  hospitals  that  offer  general  and 
long-term  health  care,  drug  and  rehabili- 
tation centers,  correctional  facilities,  state 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill,  soup 
kitchens,  meals-on-wheels  programs  and 
orphanages.  To  be  eligible,  institutions 
must  be  nonprofit  and  serve  meals  on  a 
regular  basis. 
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The  foods  are  distributed  by  FNS. 
Charitable  institutions  use  the  donated 
foods  in  meals  that  they  prepare  for 
people  that  they  serve.  The  amount  of 
food  donated  to  each  institution  is  based 
on  the  number  of  needy  people  served, 
but  the  institutions  may  include  the  food 
in  all  meals  that  they  prepare.  Although 
these  foods  vary  from  time  to  time,  gen- 
erally they  include  dairy  products,  cereals 
and  grains,  meat  and  poultry  products, 
peanut  and  oil  products,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

While  helping  to  meet  the  nutritional 
requirements  of  children  and  needy 
adults,  the  food  purchased  under  Sec- 
tion 32  also  helps  American  farmers  by 
expanding  markets  for  their  products. 
AMS  buys  the  foods  and  finances  trans- 
port to  designated  points  within  the 
states.  State  distributing  agencies  are 
then  responsible  for  storing  the  food, 
transporting  it,  and  distributing  it  to  all 
local  eligible  institutions  within  that  state. 

AMS  also  is  appropriated  funds  to  buy 
commodities  under  emergency  surplus- 
removal.  Under  this  authority,  AMS 
buys  and  distributes  some  foods,  such  as 
meat  and  processed  foods,  that  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  marketplace.  Last 
year  AMS  bought  $13  million  worth  of 
those  foods,  including  grapefruit  juice, 
lemon  juice,  frozen  cherries,  canned 
peaches,  canned  plums,  dried  prunes, 
raisins,  and  turkeys,  and  distributed 
them  to  charitable  institutions. 

USDA  also  acquires  food  under  the 
price-support  authority,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS).  The 
dairy  products  that  USDA  distributed  to 
needy  people  last  year  were  obtained 
under  this  authority.  Because  the  gov- 

(Continued  on  page  4) 

MEALS  ON  WHEELS— One  of  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations receiving  AMS-purchased  com- 
modities is  Meals  on  Wheels,  whose  volunteers 
prepare  and  deliver  food  to  housebound  peo- 
ple. In  many  cases  recipients  pay  for  meals. 
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Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

It  is  inevitable  that  AMS  will  one  day 
employ  satellite  technology  in  its  far 
flung  information  services  such  as 
market  news,  in  effect  "instantizing" 
data  on  commodity  market  conditions 
and  prices.  We  are  already  seriously 
testing  high-tech  methodology  with 
farms  in  California  and  Tennesse  using 
satellite  communications  and  accom- 
panying databases  to  help  get  out  farm 
market  reports  faster,  more  selectively 
and  at  less  cost.  This  test  is  but  one  of 
several  steps  we're  taking  to  see  if  we 
can  hold  back  dissemination  costs— ever 
on  the  rise— while  keeping  up  with 
farmers'  needs  for  faster  dispatch  of 
critical  marketing  data. 

Quite  a  number  of  AMS  programs 
have  been  automated  for  some  time. 
For  example,  fiscal  matters  were  among 
the  first  to  be  converted.  Other  pro- 
grams and  divisions  are  embarking  on 
new  projects,  sometimes  on  trial  bases, 
with  high  hopes  of  implementing  them 
permanently.  Here  are  examples  of 
some  of  these  innovative  efforts: 

—The  cotton  division  is  installing  a 
sophisticated  recording  system  for  its 
classing  operations  in  most  of  its  offices. 
The  recorder  enters  data  into  a  small 
terminal  at  the  classing  table  where  the 
cotton  examiner  works,  and  the  terminal 
automatically  sends  this  information  to  a 
minicomputer.  The  minicomputer  has  a 
database  that  enables  the  staff  to  pro- 
duce various  summary  and  analysis 
reports  and  provide  immediate  answers 
to  growers'  inquires. 

—The  fruit  and  vegetable  division's 
regulatory  branch  has  been  refining  an 
automated  data  base  system  for  the  past 
three  years.  This  system  enables  the 
branch  to  issue  and  renew  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  (PACA) 
licenses  in  one-third  the  time  that  it  took 
with  manual  operation.  The  database 
contains  historical  and  current  informa- 
tion on  reparation  and  disciplinary  ac- 


tions, on  16,000  licensed  businesses  and 
on  250,000  individuals  connected  with 
those  entities.  The  branch  expects  a 
pending  conversion  to  Integrated 
Database  Management  System  (IDMS)  to 
provide  greater  access  to  information 
and  better  correlation  of  license  and 
complaint  data. 

—The  poultry  and  livestock,  meat, 
grain  and  seed  divisions  have  achieved 
an  ideal  of  cross-utilization  of  computer 
programs  in  their  automated  bid  analysis 
systems.  To  save  time  and  money, 
modifications  were  made  for  the  live- 
stock division  to  the  poultry  division 
computer  programs  used  to  evaluate  of- 
fers for  commodity  purchasing  for  the 
school  lunch  and  other  food  programs. 
The  livestock  division's  procurement 
personnel  were  able  to  quickly  and  easi- 
ly make  use  of  this  automated  tool. 

—The  tobacco  division  is  automating 
gross  sales  reports  on  Xerox  820  micro- 
computers at  its  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  market  news  offices  on  a 
trial  basis  during  the  current  season. 
Staff  members  enter  total  sales  volume 
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and  dollar  value  of  each  tobacco  market 
as  it  is  phoned  in,  and  the  microcompu- 
ters perform  calculations  for  comparison 
and  analysis  reports.  The  computer  then 
prints  these  reports  in  format.  It  will  also 
store  up  to  five  days'  reports  for  all  181 
tobacco  markets.  The  information  is 
issued  daily  during  the  sales  season  to 
the  news  media  by  leased  wire,  and 
weekly  in  printed  form. 

—  In  addition  to  our  satellite  experi- 
ment, several  market  news  offices 
recently  conducted  a  test  using 
Dialcom,  an  electronic  communications 
system  with  a  database.  The  test  en- 
abled the  agency  and  the  market  news 
program  management  to  evaluate  this 
method  of  disseminating  market  news  in 
which  public  subscribers  or  agency  per- 
sonnel can  call  in  and  retrieve  directly 
from  the  computer  the  specific  informa- 
tion they  want. 

Our  technical  services  division  (TSD) 
is  working  with  other  AMS  divisions  to 
help  make  their  operations  more  effi- 
cient and  responsive  through  use  of  high 
technology.  TSD's  PRIME  minicomputer 
system  is  used  by  most  of  the  head- 
quarters offices  for  data  processing,  in- 
cluding production  of  all  agency  ac- 
counting reports. 

You  will  soon  be  hearing  about  a  new 
application  of  this  system  that  will  elec- 
tronically tie  all  headquarters  offices 
together  for  closer  communication.  I 
have  asked  the  technical  services  divi- 
sion to  lend  its  expertise  in  applying  this 
and  other  innovative  uses  of  new  tech- 
nology to  all  agency  operations  that 
could  benefit  from  its  use. 

These  are  historic  times  for  us.  AMS 
has  a  long,  proud  history  of  staying  up 
to  date.  If  we  are  not  in  the  forefront  of 
computer  technology,  we  are  no  less 
than  abreast  of  any  other  USDA  agency 
in  this  challenge.  I'm  proud  of  the  way 
we  are  meeting  it. 

Vern  F.  Highley  [J 


Beware  the  Greenhouse  Effect! 

The  "Greenhouse  Effect"  that  makes  plants  grow  so  well  in  the  winter  can 
prove  dangerous  to  children  or  pets  left  in  a  car  on  a  sunny  day. 

Generally,  the  energy  that  reaches  earth  from  the  sun  is  absorbed  by  the 
earth  and  reradiated  back  into  space.  However,  a  greenhouse,  or  a  car  on  a 
sunny  day,  absorbs  this  energy  and  retains  it.  Thus,  the  enclosed  area  is  warmer 
than  any  other  equal  space.  Good  news  for  plants  that  couldn't  make  it  through 
the  winter  outdoors  in  nontemperate  climates.  But  bad  news  for  children  or 
pets,  who  can  be  seriously  hurt  or  even  killed  if  left  for  any  length  of  time  in  a 
car  without  a  partially  open  window.  Don't  do  it! 
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Satellite  Explored  for  Market  Report- 
ing—Enlisting the  help  of  two  high  tech- 
nology firms,  AMS  recently  tested  the 
concept  of  satellite  technology,  linked 
with  a  database,  as  a  possible  way  to 
move  and  process  market  reports  more 
quickly,  more  selectively,  and  at  lower 
cost.  Telcom  General  Corp.,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  and  Market  Data  Systems, 
Inc.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  were  the  two 
firms  participating  in  the  test  conducted 
June  6-July  1.  Eight  AMS  market  news 
offices  and  the  Tennesee  Valley  Authori- 
ty, which  uses  market  news,  also  par- 
ticipated. Test  results  are  being  evaluated 
to  decide  on  a  possible  modernization 
of  the  current  communications  system 
for  market  reports. 

Cotton  Caucuses  Set— Aug.  16-25  has 
been  set  as  caucus  dates  in  eight  states 
for  certified  cotton  producer  associations 
to  nominate  Cotton  Board  members  and 
alternates.  Terms  of  office  expire  this 
marketing  year  in  Alabama,  California, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
Texas  is  entitled  to  four  members— one 
less  than  1983— California  to  three,  and 
the  other  states  to  one.  Each  state's 
membership  is  based  on  average  annual 
production  of  upland  cotton  for  the  past 
five  years. 

Cotton  Dust  Hearings  Set— Cotton 
classing  and  warehousing  are  two  oc- 
cupational areas  that  would  be  excluded 
from  proposed  cotton  dust  standards  be- 
ing considered  by  Labor  Department's 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. The  standards  were  published 
in  the  June  10  Federal  Register,  and 
public  comments  are  being  accepted 
until  Aug.  9  at  OSHA,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  Public 
Hearings  are  scheduled  in  Washington, 
D.C,  Sept.  19;  Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  27; 
and  Columbia,  S.C.  Oct.  4.  Tom  Hall, 
OSHA,  Phone:  202/523-8024,  may  be 
contacted  for  details. 

Flue-cured  Tobacco  Added  to 
"Nesting"  Ban— USDA  recently  began 
requiring  flue-cured  tobacco  producers 
to  certify  in  writing  that  any  tobacco 
they  deliver  for  price  support  contains 
no  concealed  foreign  material  or  tobac- 
co of  inferior  grade,  quality  or  condi- 
tion. Other  types  of  price-supported 
tobacco  sold  at  auction  were  already 
covered  by  a  ban  on  "nesting"— the  ad- 
dition of  concealed  material  such  as 


dirt,  rocks,  or  poor  quality  tobacco  to 
the  lot  submitted  for  inspection  and 
subsequent  sale.  If  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  determines  that  a  producer 
has  delivered  nested  tobacco,  the  pro- 
ducer loses  eligibility  for  price  support 
for  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year. 

Floral  Program  Recommended— Based 
on  evidence  from  a  public  hearing  held 
last  fall,  AMS  has  recommended  that 
producers  and  importers  of  flowers  and 
plants  be  allowed  to  vote  on  whether 
they  favor  a  proposed  national  program 
of  research,  promotion  and  consumer 
education  for  their  commodities.  The 
proposal  would  need  approval  from 
two-thirds  of  the  referendum  partici- 
pants or  by  a  simple  majority  if  they 
represent  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
flowers  and  plants  accounted  for  in  the 
voting.  Producers  and  importers  would 
pay  assessments  on  specified  flower  and 
plant  sales.  The  funds  collected  would 
finance  operations  of  a  75-member  floral 
board  and  activities  that  it  would  carry 
out.  Refunds  would  be  available  on  re- 
quest. 

Scope  of  PVP  Program  Broadened— 

The  scope  of  the  AMS-administered 
plant  variety  protection  program  has 
been  broadened  as  a  result  of  new  PVP 
rules  that  go  into  effect  Aug.  5.  Under 
the  rule  change,  breeders  in  foreign 
countries  that  are  members  of  an  inter- 
national plant  organization  union  known 
as  UPOV  will  be  eligible  for  the  same 
protection  provided  to  breeders  here. 
The  development  may  ultimately  result 
in  more  plant  varieties  available  to  U.S. 
farmers,  and  it  also  may  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  breeders  by  enabling  them  to 
have  protection  for  their  seed  varieties 
sold  in  the  15  UPOV  member  countries. 

Cotton  Classing  Fees  Rise— Fees  that 
AMS  charges  for  cotton  classing  took  a 
jump  upward  in  July,  since  appropriated 
funds  are  no  longer  available  to  supple- 
ment user  fees  that  went  into  effect  in 
1981.  Cotton  producers  now  pay  $1.15 
per  bale  for  services,  up  from  67  cents 
during  the  1982  cotton  season  that  ended 
June  30.  The  increase  was  put  into  ef- 
fect as  an  "interim  final  rule."  The  cot- 
ton industry  and  public  may  comment 
on  that  rule  and  proposals  to  increase 
(by  about  4  percent)  related  charges  un- 
til Sept.  5. 
—Dale  May 


AMS  to  Exhibit  at 
Food  and  Fitness  Fair 

Food  and  fitness— two  subjects  on 
everyone's  mind— will  be  featured  at  a 
three  day  fair  to  be  held  on  the  Mall  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Aug.  4-6.  USDA  is 
cosponsoring  the  event  along  with  agri- 
cultural groups,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
The  Food  and  Fitness  Fair  kicks  off  a 
long-range  campaign  to  alert  Americans 
to  the  effects  of  food,  nutrition  and  exer- 
cise on  their  health  and  well-being. 

AMS's  participation  will  include  ex- 
hibits, explanatory  literature  and  film 
showings.  AMS  will  sponsor  two  ex- 
hibits: one  showing  food  grading  tools 
and  models,  and  the  other  showing 
technological  advances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  meals,  ready-to-eat  (MRE)  for 
the  military.  (They've  come  a  long  way 
since  C-rations!)  Employees  of  the  dairy, 
fruit  and  vegetable,  livestock,  poultry 
and  food  quality  assurance  divisions  will 
staff  the  AMS  booth,  providing  informa- 
tion and  answering  questions.  FQAD's 
Curtis  Green  is  serving  as  AMS  exhibit 
coordinator.  Richard  McKee,  dairy  divi- 
sion, is  logistics  coordinator,  and  Edith 
H.  Hogan,  confidential  assistant  to  the 
administrator,  is  AMS's  representative  on 
the  planning  committee.  According  to 
Hogan,  the  AMS  contribution  is  planned 
to  "educate  the  public  on  the  value  of 
AMS  services  and  help  consumers  in 
purchasing  food." 

The  agricultural  industry  and  USDA 
agencies  will  contribute  diverse  displays, 
including  live  farm  animals,  a  stage  for 
demonstrations  and  various  fitness  acti- 
vities. Rumor  has  it  that  a  celebrity  run 
and  softball  game  are  planned!  Watch 
for  pictorial  coverage  in  the  next  issue 
of  AMS  in  Action. 
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Nice  Work  if  You  Can  Get  It! 
San  Francisco  Flower  Market 
Is  Beat  of  Market  News  Reporter 


By  Ben  Darling 
Information  Specialist 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  image  of  the 
agricultural  market  reporter,  clipboard  in 
hand,  in  a  livestock  sales  pavilion  or  at 
the  produce  market  painstakingly 
gathering  data  might  be  surprised  to 
learn  there  can  be  another  way.  Tom 
Jacobs,  a  reporter  for  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service's  federal-state  market 
news  service,  finds  himself  in  a  different 
ambience  when  he  reports  to  work  at 
the  San  Francisco  wholesale  flower 
market.  There,  he  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  flowers,  and  the  dealers  are 
primarily  interested  in  the  esthetics  of 
their  trade— the  cut  flower  business. 

Flowers  are  big  sales  items— nationally 
and  locally.  The  industry  ranks  ninth 
among  all  Caifornia  commodities,  a  $400 
million  annual  business,  and  California 
ranks  first  in  cut  flower  production  in 
the  United  States. 

With  all  that  going  for  the  job,  you 
might  think  Jacobs  is  the  envy  of  his  col- 
leagues. "No,"  says  Jacobs.  "You  look 
at  it  as  a  profession.  There's  something 
you're  going  to  like  about  any  job.  And 
I  suppose  there  are  some  drawbacks  to 
any  job,  no  matter  how  much  you  like 
it." 

One  might  think  the  early  hours  are  a 
handicap.  Jacobs  arrives  at  the  market  at 
6:30  a.m.,  ready  to  go  to  work.  There 
he  makes  the  rounds  of  flower  vendors, 
comparing  notes,  taking  prices,  check- 
ing the  movement  of  flowers  to  the  mar- 
ket that  day. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  gathering 
information,  he  catches  the  bus  to  his 
office  in  the  financial  district,  where  he 
sees  the  same  flowers  on  sale  on  street 
corners  that  he  has  seen  a  little  earlier 
in  the  wholesale  market. 

In  the  office  he  puts  together  three  re- 
ports: the  twice  weekly  California  and 
San  Francisco  ornamental  crop  reports, 
and  the  weekly  national  trends.  The  first 
two  each  sell  for  $84  annually;  the  na- 
tional trends  costs  $48  a  year. 

Although  a  state  civil  service  employee 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  officer  in  charge,  Jacobs  considers 
himself  also  a  quasi-small  businessman— 
if  his  reports  didn't  sell  he  would  be  out 
of  a  job. 


A  constant  topic  of  conversation 
among  growers  is  cheap  foreign  imports. 
The  staples  of  the  flower  industry— roses 
and  carnations— are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  by  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth,  in  competition  with  Cali- 
fornia growers  selling  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  imports  have  encouraged 
California  growers  to  develop  exotic 
varieties  to  serve  changing  public  tastes 
and  to  compete. 

"The  American  public  is  now  de- 
manding seasonal  flowers  all  year 
around,  and  as  they  do,  growers  are 
changing  cultural  practices  and  develop- 
ing new  varieties.  So  there  is  some  hope 
that  the  domestic  industry  can  catch  up 
with  imports." 

Jacobs  came  to  his  job  indirectly.  He 
was  born  on  a  small  farm  in  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  where  the  smell  was  mostly  of  the 
barnyard  and  where  the  flowers  were 
few  and  wild.  After  the  army  it  was  Sri 
Lanka  with  the  Peace  Corps,  then  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  South  Dakota  before  Los 
Angeles  as  a  recruiter  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  parent  agency  ACTION. 

Jacobs  graduated  in  journalism,  with  a 
master's  degree  in  agriculture,  from  Cal 
Poly  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  He  applied  for 
a  market  news  job  with  the  state,  think- 
ing he  might  cover  cabbages  or  cauli- 
flower or  even  brussels  sprouts,  but 
never  flowers. 

If  the  future  in  flowers  wilts,  he  will  be 
prepared.  He  is  honing  his  skills  in  wine 
reporting.  The  future;  he  says,  may  be 
there. 


Tom  Jacobs 


AMS- Purchased  Food 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ernment  had  acquired  more  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  could  be  used  by  schools  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  administration 
also  released  these  products  to  individuals. 

The  government  does  not  have  ware- 
houses bulging  with  food  in  usable  form 
that  could  be  distributed,  despite  the 
common  misconception  to  the  contrary. 
Cheese,  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  are 
the  only  foods  that  are  in  a  form  that 
people  can  use.  Other  surplus  foods, 
like  corn,  wheat  and  rice,  must  be  proc- 
essed into  usable  commodities  before 
they  are  acceptable. 

During  1982  AMS  commodities  con- 
tributed to  meals  served  to  more  than 
one  million  people  in  charitable  institu- 
tions. It's  a  way  to  make  the  same  pro- 
gram help  both  needy  people  and  farmers. 


Jobs  Bill  Provides 
AMS  $75  Million 
For  Food  Purchases 

Needy  people  in  areas  of  high  un- 
employment have  been  targeted  to 
receive  additional  AMS-purchased 
commodities  under  Public  Law  98-8, 
the  Emergency  Job  Appropriation  Act 
of  1983  (popularly  known  as  the  Jobs 
Bill).  The  Bill  authorizes  an  additional 
$75  million  to  AMS  for  the  purchases. 

AMS  already  has  issued  bids  for 
canned  beef,  pork,  poultry,  tuna  and 
salmon  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetable 
products.  The  latter  include  canned 
applesauce,  peaches,  grapefruit  juice, 
pitted  prunes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
white  beans  in  tomato  sauce.  The 
specific  items  have  been  selected  for 
purchasing  based  on  current  and  pro- 
spective supply  conditions  and  on 
the  need  to  provide  shelf-stable  items. 

The  commodities  will  be  used  at 
cooperative  emergency  feeding  facil- 
ities in  high-unemployment  areas. 
Many  of  the  nonprofit  organizations 
providing  assistance  do  not  have  the 
facilities  for  handling  large  quantities 
of  highly  perishable  food  items. 

AMS  is  working  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  to  develop 
specification  requirements  and  bid 
documents  for  the  tuna  and  salmon. 
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This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 


information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 
formation Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


The  poultry  division's  Peter  A.  Felt, 
federal-state  supervisor  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  received  a  Special  Achievement 
Award  for  "sustained  superior  perform- 
ance in  supervising  the  Federal-State 
program  in  Wisconsin  which  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  effectiveness  and 
economical  operation  of  the  Grading 
Branch  Program  in  the  Des  Moines 
Region." 

Larry  Hessler,  assistant  federal-state 
supervisor,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  DeVere 
Wenger,  federal-state  supervisor,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  also  received  Special  Achieve- 
ment Awards  for  "continuing  excellence 
in  the  performing  of  supervisory  duties 
at  a  level  well  above  normal  position  re- 
quirements, which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  and  public 
image  of  the  Poultry  Division  ." 

Two  personnel  assistants  in  the  per- 
sonnel division  have  received  awards. 
Beverly  Polen  received  a  quality  step  in- 
crease for  "continuing  excellence  in  the 
performance  of  personnel  assistant  duties 
contributing  greatly  to  the  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  Employment 
Branch." 

Sandy  Thomas  received  a  Quality 
Step  Increase  for  "continuing  excellence 
in  providing  a  broad  range  of  personnel 
assistant  support  services  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service." 

AMS  in  Action  honors  two  cotton  divi- 
sion employees  who  retired  recently 
after  more  than  40  years'  service. 

David  C.  Gardiner,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
spent  more  than  27  years  in  the  cotton 
division.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
served  four  years  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Irless  M.  O'Dell,  of  Dallas,  has  been 
with  the  cotton  division  for  40  years. 
Previous  service  included  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, both  USDA  agencies. 

Several  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
employees  were  honored  recently: 

Linda  G.  Hinkle,  marketing  specialist, 
commodity  procurement  branch,  received 
a  Special  Achievement  Award  for  "ex- 
ceptional initiative  and  cooperation  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties  contribu- 
ting substantially"  to  the  efficiency  of 


the  branch's  purchasing  operation  for 
commodities. 

Bernice  Hause,  janitor,  processed  pro- 
ducts branch,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  re- 
ceived a  beautification  award  from  the 
Winter  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Council  of  Garden  Clubs  for  her 
work  on  the  grounds  around  the  Winter 
Haven  office. 

Four  Stockton,  Calif.,  area  processed 
products  branch  employees  received 
Special  Achievement  Awards  for  out- 
standing performance  during  1982.  They 
are:  Florence  Shima,  clerk-typist,  and 
agricultural  commodity  graders  Wallace 
Moen,  Lee  Slatore  and  Wayne 
Williams. 

Ella  M.  Streets,  marketing  specialist, 
regulatory  branch,  received  a  Quality 
Step  Increase  for  assuming  responsibility 
beyond  normal  duty  requirements  and 
thereby  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  programs  of  the  branch. 

Kathleen  Kincaid,  secretary,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  marketing  field  office,  recently 
received  a  Special  Achievement  Award 
for  outstanding  performance  of  her 
secretarial  and  administrative  duties. 


Donating  Blood 
Means  You  Give 
A  Gift  of  Life 

Do  you  know  how  many  pints  of 
blood  the  average  adult's  body  contains? 
Give  a  guess: 

a.  3-4 

b.  10-12 

c.  23-25 

d.  65-70 

The  correct  answer  is  b.  10-12.  While 
you'll  never  miss  a  pint  that  you  donate 
through  the  American  Red  Cross,  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  an  accident  or  burn  victim,  a 
surgery  patient,  or  someone  with  a  dis- 
ease like  hemophilia  or  leukemia. 

The  United  States  relies  on  donated 
blood  to  keep  its  hospital  supplies  ade- 
quate. This  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  American  tradition  from  pioneer 
times  forward  of  pitching  in  and  helping 
each  other.  It  was  often  the  only  way  to 
survive  in  a  harsh,  inhospitable  country. 

People  have,  of  course,  many  reasons 
for  not  giving  blood.  Some  of  these  are: 

—  I'm  afraid  of  needles. 

—  I  don't  have  the  time. 

—  I  need  all  my  blood. 

—  I  might  feel  faint. 

Red  Cross  staff  members  can  dispel  all 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Q.  Several  times  during  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  written  up  employee  sug- 
gestions on  the  official  form  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  my  supervisor.  Usually 
they  are  sent  on  through  higher  chan- 
nels. The  trouble  is,  I  never  hear  back 
as  to  whether  they  have  been  accepted 
or  rejected.  Most  of  these  have  been 
suggestions  to  save  the  agency  money 
or  in  other  ways  improve  efficiency  or 
operations.  Why  doesn't  AMS  have 
some  official  method  of  logging  all  such 
suggestions,  considering  them,  and 
replying  to  those  who  submit  the  sug- 
gestions on  the  outcome?.  .  .Also,  why 
doesn't  the  agency  act  on  those  sugges- 
tions that  are.  .  .still  lying  around  and 
not  acknowledged  to  those  who  sub- 
mitted them? 

A.  It  is  unfortunate  you  have  not  been 
kept  up  to  date  as  to  the  status  of  your 
suggestions.  AMS  does  have  an  official 
and  systematic  procedure  concerning 


suggestions,  outlined  in  AMS/FGIS  In- 
struction 390-1,  Rev.  2,  Part  3,  Super- 
visors and  division  directors  not  familiar 
with  the  guidelines  should  review  this 
instruction.  Since  suggestions  are  often 
not  adoptable  at  the  immediate  super- 
visory level,  they  may  require  review 
and  appraisal  by  others  within  the  divi- 
sion, agency  or  department.  The  referring 
official  should  use  form  AD-287-3,  Refer- 
ral and  Appraisal  of  Employee  Sugges- 
tions, to  forward  a  suggestion  for  com- 
ments. A  copy  of  this  form  should  be 
returned  to  keep  the  employee  inform- 
ed of  the  suggestion's  progress.  If  any 
employee  has  questions  about  the  sug- 
gestion program,  contact  your  division 
incentive  awards  officer  or  the 
employee  relations  branch,  personnel 
division. 

—Employee  Relations  Branch 
Personnel  Division 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

(All  are  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  otherwise 
indicated . ) 

WELCOMES 

Linda  Brookfield,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  Los  Angeles 

Stephanie  E.  Dent,  clerk-typist,  commodity 
procurement  branch 

Sammy  Helm,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  Los 
Angeles 

Kim  McCray,  clerk-typist,  regulatory  branch 
Charles  W.  Parrott,  clerk-typist,  regulatory 
branch 

Lisa  R.  Wray,  clerk-typist,  fruit  branch 
PROMOTIONS 

John  M.  Clark,  marketing  specialist,  regulatory 
branch 

Alexis  Estevez,  marketing  specialist,  regulatory 
branch,  New  York  City 
Kathleen  M.  Finn,  marketing  specialist, 
regulatory  branch 

Valerie  Harrison,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  Forest  Park,  Ga. 

Howard  Lucas,  clerk-typist,  regulatory  branch 
Joseph  A.  Wade,  marketing  specialist,  regulatory 
branch 

Ted  Wall,  agricultural  commodity  grader,  fresh 
products  branch,  New  York  City 
Joy  Walker,  physical  science  technician, 
processed  products  branch,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 
Yvonne  Wanner,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
processed  products  branch,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Larry  Johnson,  livestock  and  meat  market 
reporter,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

PROMOTIONS 

Dean  Jensen,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Star kvi lie,  Miss. 

Greg  Williamson,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Washington,  D.C. 


PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Amanda  Ewen,  clerk-typist 
Lisa  Shall,  clerk-typist 

PROMOTIONS 

Nancy  Uhlmann,  employee  development  specialist 
Lillie  Westbrooks,  personnel  assistant 

POULTRY  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Jackie  Ashley,  clerk-typist,  (summer 
appointment),  Gastonia,  N.C. 
Harry  Korslund,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Littleton,  Mass. 

Dawn  Thornburg,  clerk-typist  (summer 
appointment),  Gastonia,  N.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

Douglas  N.  Hawkins,  chemist,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
Billy  L.  Payne,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Heidi ersburg,  Pa. 

Altaf  Rahman,  chemist,  Gastonia,  N.C. 
PROMOTIONS/TRANSFERS 

Diana  F.  Earles,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
from  Hixton  to  Muskego  ,  Wis. 
Dwight  Svorak,  from  assistant  to  federal  state 
supervisor,  Madison,  Wis.  to  asst.  federal  state 
supervisor,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

TOBACCO  DIVISION 

PROMOTIONS 

William  0.  Coats,  tobacco  marketing  specialist 
(standardization),  Washington,  D.C. 

Patricia  B.  Harr ill,  program  clerk,  Lexington, 
Ky. ,  regional  office 
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Judy  Ivey  Takes  a 
Step  up  the  Ladder 

The  poultry  market  news  office  in 
Atlanta  is  always  a  busy  place.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bustle  is  a  new  market 
news  reporter  trainee.  Her  name  is  Judy 
Ivey.  A  six-year  veteran  of  poultry 
market  news,  Ivey  has  recently  been 
promoted  into  the  market  news  reporter 
series. 

Ivey  began  working  for  poultry  market 
news  in  1977  as  secretary  to  national 
poultry  products  supervisor  Dennis 
Stringer.  She  became  involved  with  put- 
ting together  information  and  commodity 
reports  dealing  with  the  poultry  industry. 
Ivey  also  learned  to  work  on  surveys 
and  to  assist  the  market  news  reporters 
on  a  part-time  basis.  In  1980,  she  received 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  her  outstanding 
work. 

Stringer  said  that  Ivey  is  quick  to  learn 
any  assignment  given  to  her  and  that 
she  is  a  good  administrator.  "Judy  will 
jump  into  a  job  and  get  it  done  right," 
he  said.  "She  always  does  work  in  a 
way  to  help  the  team— and  never  to  hurt 


Judy  Ivey 


the  team  effort,"  Stringer  said. 

While  working  with  the  reporters,  Ivey 
began  picking  up  the  language  and  ac- 
quiring the  talents  used  in  poultry 
market  news.  Later,  when  the  reporters 
traveled,  Ivey  filled  in  for  them.  This 
gave  her  the  opportunity  to  break  into 
the  work  that  she  now  does  daily. 

"It  makes  me  feel  good  inside  to  know 
that  what  I'm  doing  helps  the  poultry  in- 


dustry as  well  as  the  consumer,"  she 
said. 

An  Asheville,  N.C.,  native,  Ivey  comes 
from  a  family  of  seven  children.  She  and 
-her  husband,  Bill,  live  in  Lilburn,  Ga., 
with  her  son  Mark,  17.  When  she  has 
some  spare  time,  Ivey  likes  to  do  needle- 
work or  shop  for  antiques  for  her  home, 
which  she  and  her  husband  are  remodel- 
ing. She  enjoys  gardening,  camping  and 
fishing  and  is  an  avid  Atlanta  Falcons 
fan. 

How  does  Ivey  like  her  new  position? 
"Gathering  and  assembling  market  news 
is  a  challenge  for  me,"  she  said.  "I  like 
it." 

—Atlanta  Regional  Information  Office 


F&V  Employee  Takes  Part 
In  NATO  Exercise 

Chuck  Martin,  fruit  branch  marketing 
specialist  and  navy  reserve  petty  officer, 
recently  completed  two  weeks  active 
duty  in  the  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization)  exercise  "Ocean  Safari 
83."  Martin  served  as  a  signalman  and 
communication  watch  officer  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  convoy  from  the  Azores  to 
Falmouth,  England.  As  part  of  his  active 
duty  he  also  visited  London  and  Ports- 
mouth, England,  and  Lisbon,  Portugal. 


You  Don't  Want  to 
Set  the  World  On  Fire 

If  you  like  to  barbecue,  be  sure  the 
only  thing  that  cooks  is  your  food. 
Stored  charcoal  can  ignite  spontaneous- 
ly, and  storing  it  in  a  plastic  bag  is  espe- 
cially hazardous.  Heat  is  generated  in 
charcoal  by  pressure,  wetting  and  poor 
ventilation.  Also,  fires  occur  more  readi- 
ly if  there  is  an  excessive  amount  of  pul- 
verized charcoal  in  a  bag.  So,  to  avoid 
trouble,  follow  these  suggestions  from 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota: 

—  Never  store  charcoal  in  plastic— the 
original  bag  is  fine.  Store  it  in  a  dry, 
cool  place  with  good  ventilation. 

—  Don't  store  bags  containing  large 
amounts  of  powdered  charcoal. 

—Never  place  wet  coals  back  in  the 
bag.  Put  them  in  a  pail  away  from  other 
combustibles. 

—  If  you  must  keep  stored  charcoal  in 
a  confined  area  like  a  closet,  put  it  in  a 
covered  metal  container,  so  if  it  does  ig- 
nite, it  won't  go  far.  Inside  the  covered 
grill  is  a  good  place  to  store  charcoal. 


INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  CONFERENCE— Harvin  Smith  (left),  chief  of  the  standards  and  testing 
branch,  and  jesse  Moore  (right),  cotton  division  director,  examine  cotton  sample  boxes  during  the 
recent  20th  tricentennial  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Signatories 
from  14  foreign  cotton  associations  were  represented  at  the  conference  along  with  USDA  and  the 
domestic  cotton  industry. 
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A  Gift  of  Life 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

of  your  fears,  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
If  you  work  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
headquarters,  facilities  are  set  up  in  the 
Jefferson  Auditorium  several  times  a 
year  to  make  it  easy  for  volunteers  to 
give.  It  takes  only  about  an  hour  of  your 
time  to  complete  the  brief  health  check 
and  actual  donation  time  of  about  10 
minutes.  Within  24  hours  your  body  has 
replaced  the  liquid,  and  within  six 
weeks  your  red  cells  are  back  to  normal 
count.  The  needle  used  to  withdraw  the 
blood  is  used  only  once,  then  thrown 
away,  so  it  is  totally  sterile. 

What  happens  to  the  blood  you 
donate?  Sometimes  the  whole  blood  is 
used  by  a  patient  suffering  from  a  loss  of 
blood  that  may  be  life  threatening.  More 
frequently,  a  unit  (pint)  of  blood  is  sep- 
arated by  centrifuge  into  its  component 
parts  (red  blood  cells,  white  blood  cells, 
platelets  and  plasma)  to  meet  the  needs 
of  several  patients. 

The  blood  you  donate  is  processed, 
tested  and  labeled  at  the  regional  Red 
Cross  blood  center  and  then  distributed 
to  hospitals  or  sent  to  a  lab  to  be  proc- 
essed into  components.  An  extremely 
important  part  of  the  testing  is  determin- 
ing the  blood  type.  The  Red  Cross 
matches  blood  you  donate  with  the 
blood  type  of  the  person  receiving  it. 
If  you  have  type  O  blood,  there  is  an 
ongoing  need  for  your  type  because 
more  than  half  of  all  patients  require  this 
type. 

The  Red  Cross'  goal  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  voluntarily  donated 
blood  at  all  times  to  meet  anyone's 


Ingredients: 
Cherry  cake  mix 
Cherry  pie  filling  (one  large  can) 

Grease  and  dust  with  flour  a  13" 
by  9"  cake  pan.  Mix  cake  as  directed 
on  box,  beating  at  least  3  to  4  min- 
utes with  electric  beater.  Pour  one- 
half  of  batter  into  cake  pan;  put  one- 
half  can  of  pie  filling  on  top;  pour 
rest  of  batter  over  pie  filling. 


transfusion  need.  Nationally,  the  Red 
Cross  supplies  90  percent  of  the  blood 
needed  by  hospitals. 

If  you  happen  to  be  on  the  receiving 
end,  as  many  AMS  employees  and  their 
relatives  were  during  the  past  year,  you 
will  be  charged  for  any  blood  transfu- 
sions by  the  hospital.  People  often  re- 
sent this,  and  wonder  why  donated 
blood  isn't  free.  The  answer  is  that  as 
each  unit  is  tested,  processed  and  dis- 
tributed, costs  are  incurred.  The  hospital 
passes  these,  and  any  other  costs,  along 
to  the  patient. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  rea- 
sons why  people  who  wish  to  give 
blood  may  be  deferred.  These  include 
recent  pregnancy,  surgery  or  tattooing; 
suffering  from  anemia,  hepatitis  or  mala- 


Bake  as  directed  on  box  of  cake 
mix  (may  take  5  to  15  minutes  longer 
to  bake,  depending  on  altitude). 
When  cake  is  slightly  cooled,  spread 
rest  of  pie  filling  over  top  of  cake. 
Cool.  Serve  just  as  is  or  with  whip- 
ped cream  topping. 
—Carolyn  Bunting 
Livestock  and  Grain  Market  News 

Branch 
Greeley,  Colo. 


ria,  or  traveling  in  countries  where  mal- 
aria is  prevelent;  weighing  less  than  110 
pounds;  being  over  age  65;  or  having 
AIDS  (Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome),  AIDS  symptoms  or  being  in 
one  of  the  risk  groups  for  AIDS.  In  many 
cases,  the  deferral  is  only  temporary. 

Although  57  percent  of  Americans 
meet  the  medical  and  age  requirements 
for  donating,  currently  only  4  percent  of 
us  are  supplying  the  blood  needed. 

Think  about  it.  After  all,  how  else  can 
you  get  to  lie  down  for  15  minutes,  be 
served  cookies  and  juice  or  coffee,  and 
thanked  sincerely  for  your  contribution? 
Contact  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  for 
information  about  donating  blood.  Or,  if 
you  work  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area,  watch  for  announcements  about 
the  bloodmobile. 
—  Leslie  J.  Wilder 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

Food  and  Fitness  Days 
Action  People  in  AMS 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  We'd  like  to  publish 
recipes  for  some  regional  specialties.  Let 
us  know  how  you  use  local  products  to 
prepare  things  the  rest  of  us  might  like 
to  try. ..blueberry  muffins,  seafood  chow- 
ders, pecan  pie.  Send  recipes  to  Editor, 
AMS  in  Action,  Room  3540-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


^Recipe  of  the  MonthV. 


Delicious  Cherry  Cake 
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Thousands  Flock  to  Food  and  Fitness  Fair 

Yellow  and  white  striped  tents,  a  calliope,  live  farm  animals,  walking  and  talking 
fruits,  the  latest  in  farm  equipment,  exercise  classes,  health  screening  and  races  foi 
celebrities  and  handicapped  athletes  are  just  a  few  of  the  attractions  of  the  Food 
and  Fitness  Fair,  held  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  4-6. 

The  fair  was  cosponsored  by  USDA, 


agricultural  groups,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness. 
It  kicked  off  a  long-range  campaign  to 
alert  Americans  to  the  effects  of  food, 
nutrition  and  exercise  on  their  health 
and  well-being. 

Each  USDA  agency  had  a  booth  or 
other  exhibit  showing  what  its  programs 
and  services  are.  AMS  displayed  grading 
tools  and  models,  and  examples  of 
meals,  ready-to-eat  (MRE)  for  the  mili- 
tary. AMS  also  distributed  several  bro- 
chures that  explained  its  programs,  and 
showed  a  video  tape  on  meat  grading 
and  purchasing. 


COACH  EGG  MEETS  COACH  ALLEN-Coach 
Egg,  representing  the  American  Egg  Board, 
pauses  tor  a  picture  with  George  Allen,  coach 
of  the  Chicago  Blitz  professional  football  team 
and  former  coach  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  and 
Washington  Redskins. 


MR.  BANANA  AND  MS.  ORANGE 

—  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association 


BOSSY  AND  THE  BOSS-USDA  Secretary  john  R.  Block  stops  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  a  dairy  cow,  one  of  the  live  farm  animals  provided  by 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 


PACA  Investigators  Get  Computerized 
Data— Fruit  and  vegetable  division  spe- 
cialists who  visit  produce  firms  to  inves- 
tigate cases  under  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  (PACA)  now 
have  the  benefit  of  special  computerized 
listings  of  PACA  licensees  and  pending 
case  data  for  specified  areas.  The  AMS 
technical  services  division  carried  out 
necessary  computer  programming  to 
enable  the  investigators  to  acquire  this 
special  state-by-state  data  within  an 
hour's  notice  and  immediately  before 
leaving  on  trips.  In  the  past,  complete 
information  on  licensees  was  available 
to  PACA  investigators  only  in  a  license 
book,  which  was  issued  twice  a  year 
and  numbered  more  than  2,400  pages. 

Egg  Products  Export  Rule  Takes  Effect 
Sept.  15— A  rule  that  will  permit  inedi- 
ble egg  products  to  be  exported  without 
being  denatured  goes  into  effect  Sept. 
15.  Issued  as  an  amendment  to  egg 
products  inspection  regulations,  the  rule 
opens  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  firms  pro- 
ducing such  products,  which  are  used 
mainly  for  animal  food  and  other  indus- 
trial purposes.  Industry  and  the  public 
were  given  opportunity  to  submit  views 
during  the  rulemaking  period. 


Market  Reporter  Job  Standard  Being 
Reviewed— AMS's  personnel  division  is 
currently  exploring  whether  the  classifi- 
cation standard  for  agricultural  market 
reporter  positions  is  still  valid.  The  stan- 
dard dates  back  to  October  1960.  A 
contractor  carrying  out  the  study  under 
personnel  division  supervision  also  will 
develop  up-to-date  criteria  for  evaluating 
these  positions. 

RIF'd  FGIS  Employees  Hired  as 
Warehouse  Examiners— In  the  face  of  a 
large  number  of  retirements  and  growth 
in  workload,  the  AMS  warehouse  divi- 
sion has  hired  10  "RIF'd"  employees  of 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service  for 
its  warehouse  examination  staff.  Three 
each  are  assigned  to  area  offices  in  Yuba 
City,  Calif.;  Atlanta;  and  Indianapolis, 
while  one  new  employee  is  assigned  to 
the  Omaha  office. 

Raisin  Growers  Vote  in  Marketing 
Order  Changes — California  raisin 
growers,  voting  in  a  referendum,  have 
approved  an  amendment  that  adds  pro- 
visions for  promotion,  advertising  and 
export  merchandising  programs -to  the 
federal  marketing  order  for  their  crop. 
The  amendment,  approved  by  98  per- 
cent of  the  producers  voting,  also 


changes  the  method  of  establishing  the 
marketing  policy  that  charts  the  course 
for  each  season's  operation  of  the  mar- 
keting order,  and  changes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  raisin  administrative  commit- 
tee and  procedures  for  nominating 
members  to  it. 

New  Seed  Rules  Proposed — AMS  live- 
stock, meat,  grain  and  seed  division  is 
considering  changes  in  rules  for  inspect- 
ing and  certifying  farm  and  vegetable 
seed  and  for  labeling  lawn  and  turf  seed 
mixtures.  Public  comments  have  been 
invited  until  Oct.  4  on  a  proposal  that 
calls  for  a  new  system  of  lot  inspection 
to  be  developed  in  which  official  sam- 
pling and  sealing  would  be  done  by 
cooperating  states.  Actual  testing  of  seed 
would  still  be  done  at  the  AMS  seed 
laboratory  in  Beltsville,  Md.  A  public 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Aug.  30  on  the  proposal  affecting 
lawn  and  turf  seed.  The  principal  pro- 
posal involves  labeling  of  germination 
test  dates,  which  would  be  extended  to 
a  maximum  of  15  months  before  ship- 
ment for  eight  popular  kinds  of  seed 
that  have  been  shown  to  have  good 
keeping  quality.  Five  months  is  the  cur- 
rent limit. 


—  Dale  May 


The  Personnel 
Touch 

In  the  Event  of  Death 

From  the  Employee  Relations  Branch 

So,  you  say,  "a  sudden,  untimely 
death  always  happens  to  the  other  guy, 
not  me!"  But  what  if??? 

Take  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  your 
personal  situation,  and  ask  yourself 
these  questions: 

1)  Where  are  my  important  papers, 
such  as  birrh  certificate,  marriage 
certificate,  military  records,  insur- 
ance papers,  etc.,  located?  Does 
my  family  know  where  they  are 
located? 

2)  What  benefits  will  my  family  be 
eligible  to  receive  if  I  die,  and  are 
they  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
income? 

3)  How  would  my  family  file  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  due  from  my  fed- 
eral employment? 


When  an  employee  dies,  the  employ- 
ee's office  should  notify  the  employee 
relations  (ER)  branch,  personnel  division, 
of  the  death.  ER  will  provide  informa- 
tion, guidance  and  forms  to  the  family. 
Often  this  is  done  through  direct  con- 
tact, either  in  person  or  by  phone.  ER 
reviews  all  claims  and  submits  them  to 
the  appropriate  offices  for  payment  and 
follows  up  with  the  families  if  there  are 
any  payment  problems. 

There  are  three  major  categories  of 
benefits  that  are  payable  to  the  survivors 
of  most  federal  employees.  These  are: 

1)  Civil  Service  Retirement  Program— 
Your  payments  into  the  retirement  fund 
mean  that  your  spouse  and  eligible  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  receive  a  monthly 
survivor  benefit  even  if  you  have  as  little 
as  18  months  of  federal  service.  There 
are  several  requirements  your  family 
must  meet,  such  as:  you  must  have 
been  married  at  least  one  year  or  have  a 
child  born  of  the  marriage  for  your 
spouse  to  qualify  for  a  benefit;  children 
must  be  unmarried  and  under  age  18— if 
over  18,  they  must  be  attending  school 


on  a  full-time  basis  or  be  incapable  of 
self  support  because  of  a  mental  or 
physical  disability  that  was  incurred 
before  age  1 8. 

A  lump  sum  refund  will  be  made  to 
the  designated  beneficiary  if,  and  only  if, 
there  is  no  spouse  or  children  eligible 
for  monthly  benefits.  (A  beneficiary  may 
be  named  by  filing  SF-2808,  Designation 
of  Beneficiary,  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  with  the  ER  branch.)  If  no  desig- 
nated beneficiary,  the  money  will  be 
payable: 

1 .  To  the  widow  or  widower. 

2.  If  neither  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  in  equal  shares,  with 
the  share  of  any  deceased  child 
distributed  among  the  descendants 
of  that  child. 

3.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
in  equal  shares  or  the  entire 
amount  to  the  surviving  parent. 

4.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
the  decedent. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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The  Comeback 


of  Cotton 


By  Leslie  j.  Wilder 
Editor 

You  may  have  noticed,  as  you 
shopped  during  the  past  year  or  so,  that 
there  were  lots  of  cotton  sweaters  and 
other  garments  made  of  cotton  for  sale. 
You  may  have  wondered  if  this  indi- 
cated a  trend.  If  so,  you  would  have 
been  right! 

We  are  witnessing,  according  to  Phil 
Burnett,  president  of  the  Cotton  Board, 
"a  stunning  comeback  of  cotton  at  the 
retail  counter."  In  addition  to  sweaters, 
cotton  is  showing  up  in  dresses,  shirts, 
slacks,  underwear,  sheets,  towels,  blank- 
ets and  uniforms. 

Much  of  this  renewed  interest  in  cot- 
ton is  the  result  of  the  cotton  research 
and  promotion  program  funded  by  cot- 
ton growers,  conducted  by  Cotton  In- 
corporated, and  administered  by  the 
Memphis-based  Cbtton  Board  under  the 
oversight  of  AMS. 

Since  1975,  the  use  of  cotton  has  in- 
creased in  all  kinds  of  apparel,  with 
gains  ranging  from  8  percent  (jeans)  to 
118  percent  (skirts).  The  overall  gain  is 
from  33  percent  of  the  apparel  market 
to  37  percent.  A  modest  gain,  perhaps, 
but  good  news  in  a  field  where  the  total 
market  share  had  plunged  from  more 
than  three  quarters  in  1930  to  less  than 
one  quarter  by  1979. 

The  culprit?  Synthetic  fibers.  Initially 
American  customers  were  enchanted 
with  clothing  that  didn't  need  ironing. 
But  eventually  they  missed  the  comfort 
and  coolness  of  cotton— thus,  the  pop- 
ularity of  "natural"  blends,  developed 
by  the  cotton  research  and  promotion 
program,  that  contain  at  least  60  percent 
cotton.  Clothing  made  with  these  blends 
will  drip  dry  without  wrinkles  while  re- 
taining cotton's  comfort  properties. 

The  popularity  in  recent  years  of  blue 
jeans— made  from  either  100-percent 
cotton  or  cotton  blends— has  helped  the 
industry  also.  And  the  trend  toward 
"naturalness"— in  furniture,  hairstyles, 
food,  advertising— has  spurred  the  in- 
terest in  natural  fibers  and  fabrics. 

Among  the  relatively  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  cotton: 

•  On  all  seven  space  shuttle  missions, 
NASA  astronauts  wore  in-flight  uniforms 
of  flame-resistant  100-percent  cotton 
fabrics. 

•  Flame-resistant  fabric  developed  for 
the  space  shuttle  has  been  adapted  for 
sleeping  bags.  Military  services  are  test- 
ing similar  fabrics  for  use  in  tents  as  well 


as  clothing. 

•  Increasing  numbers  of  firefighters 
and  chemical,  petroleum,  metal  and 
public  utilities  workers  are  protected  by 
flame-resistant  cotton. 

•  A  major  pharmaceutical  firm  has 
been  licensed  to  try  to  improve  cotton's 
position  in  the  disposable  health  care 
market,  presently  dominated  by  rayon 
and  other  synthetics. 

•  "Natural  Blend"  light  weight  cot- 
tons were  introduced  to  men's  shirts  be- 
ginning in  1975;  more  recently,  mid- 
weight  natural  blends  have  been  used  in 
men's  slacks  and  other  apparel. 

•  "Natural  Suede,"  a  70-percent  cot- 
ton warp-knit  product,  is  used  by  leading 
sportswear  manufacturers  to  produce 
clothing  for  active  wear,  such  as  jogging 
and  tennis. 

The  cotton  research  and  promotion 
program's  origins  go  back  to  1961, 
when  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute  was 
established  in  an  effort  to  counter  the 
extensive  promotion  of  synthetic  fibers, 
which  were  then  coming  on  the  market. 

In  December  1966,  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  cotton  growers  voted 
in  referendum,  as  provided  under  the 
Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act  and 


Order,  to  expand  their  research  and 
promotion  program.  This  established  the 
Cotton  Board,  whose  board  members 
are  nominated  by  grassroots  organiza- 
tions of  cotton  producers  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  agriculture, 
to  collect  a  per  bale  assessment— pres- 
ently set  at  $2.25— and  to  administer  re- 
search and  promotion  activities.  In  1967, 
the  board  contracted  with  the  Cotton 
Producers  Institute,  which  in  1970  be- 
came Cotton  Incorporated. 
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The  cotton  logo  (shown  here)  is  wide- 
ly used  in  advertising  placed  by  Cotton 
Incorporated  and  appears  on  the  labels 
of  manufacturers  of  high-cotton  content 
clothing  and  household  goods.  Since  its 
introduction  in  1973,  the  logo  has  be- 
come so  familiar  that  it  is  recognized  by 
most  Americans  and  has  helped  cotton 
regain  its  position  as  a  highly  desirable, 
premium  fiber. 


USA  SNAPSHOTS 


A  look  at  statistics  that  shape  the  nation 


A  bale's  worth 


One  bate  of  cotton  would  yield  enough  diapers  for  you  to 
change  your  baby  3.000  times  and  never  have  to  wash 
~  Here  s  what  a  bale  would  yield  in  other 


—Reprinted  from  Aug.  9,  1983  USA  Today 
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Tracking  Old  Railroads— Fred  Scheer 


TRAINING — Fruit  and  vegetable  division  economist  Fred  Scheer  searches  out  old  railroad  lines  learning 
interesting  facts  about  communities,  industries  and  ways  of  life. 


HANDMADE  CRAFTS— Livestock  division's  jim  Clark  and  his  wife  Gerry  travel  to  crafts  fairs  in 
the  Washington,  D.C. -Maryland-Virginia  area  to  display  and  sell  their  handiwork. 

Handiwork  is  a  Family  Hobby — Jim  Clark 


Fred  Scheer,  an  economist  with  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  division,  has  been  in- 
terested in  railroads  for  as  long  as  he 
can  recall  .  .  .  certainly  since  he  was 
younger  than  ten  years  old.  Model  trains 
were  a  family  hobby  when  he  was 
growing  up  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  But 
beyond  an  interest  in  the  hardware  of 
trains,  he  is  fascinated  as  well  by  the 
window  on  history  that  is  provided  by 
exploring  the  old  transportation  systems 
of  American  towns  and  cities. 

Scheer's  travels  have  led  him  from 
rural  ghost  towns,  where  the  major 
industry  died  or  moved  away  and  the 
tracks  of  the  trunk  line  were  dug  up  for 
scrap,  to  the  vast  switching  centers  that 
mark  the  old  industrial  and  commercial 
heart  of  cities  like  Baltimore  that  were 
once  served  by  many  lines.  In  1977  he 
planned  a  trip  west  to  visit  family  mem- 
bers in  Denver  by  train,  in  order  to  ride 
the  fabled  Zephyrs. 

Scheer  uses  a  readily  available  reprint 
of  a  1928  (a  peak  year  for  railroads)  rail- 
road atlas,  and  transcribes  old  rail  lines 
and  towns  from  it  onto  a  road  map  he 
uses  on  his  trips. 

He  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
hobby  is  open-ended— each  new  find 
leads  to  another.  The  avocation  seems 
to  be  a  focal  point  for  Scheer's  many 
interests— railroads,  history,  economics 
and  architecture  as  well  as  photography, 
cartography,  motoring  and  hiking.  While 
he  demurs  that  others  might  find  his 
hobby  "boring,"  Scheer  allows  that  for 
him  it  has  a  fascination— he  pursues  a 
lead  with  the  fervor  of  a  detective.  Out 
of  small  clues  emerge  pictures  of  a 
departed  way  of  life. 


Livestock  and  grain  market  news 
statistician  Jim  Clark  and  his  wife  Gerry 
enjoy  making  handicrafts  in  their  spare 
time.  But  a  few  years  ago  they  had  run 
out  of  space  to  display  or  store  their 
handiwork  in  their  home  in  Dale  City, 
Va.  A  colleague  suggested  they  try  sell- 
ing at  a  crafts  fair.  That  was  in  early 
1982,  and  they've  been  selling  virtually 
everything  they  make  ever  since  at  craft 
shows  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  fact, 
they  are  kept  busy  trying  to  meet  the 
demand. 

Clark  works  in  wood  from  his  own 
designs.  His  specialties  are  mirrors, 
shelves,  mug  racks  and  wall  key  holders. 
The  mirrors  are  especially  attractive, 
consisting  of  a  free-form  wood  frame 
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It's  a  Dog's  Life! — Carole  Luke 


PRIZEWINNER— Radar,  a  prizewinning  schnauzer,  is  shown  by  owner  Carole  Luke  ot  the 
administrative  services  division.  Luke  also  has  several  other  champion  dogs. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

outlining  the  mirror,  with  a  shelf  at  the 
bottom.  Sometimes  he  works  letters  or 
owls  (an  unofficial  family  mascot)  into 
the  designs. 

Mrs.  Clark,  a  secretary  with  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  crochets  and  makes  intri- 
cate dolls,  soft  sculptures,  decorated 
eggs,  dried  flower  arrangements,  Christ- 
mas ornaments,  and  many  other  items. 
All  her  work  is  also  of  her  own  design, 
and  made  with  loving  care. 

Unlike  some  crafts  fair  participants, 
the  Clarks  sell  only  items  that  they  have 
made.  And  they  are  constantly  coming 
up  with  new  ideas.  "That  way,"  Clark 
says,  "by  the  time  other  people  have 
copied  us,  we  have  moved  on  to  some- 


thing else." 

They  generally  spend  three  out  of  four 
weekends  at  crafts  shows.  In  the  begin- 
ning, they  were  happy  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  materials,  booth  fee  and  gaso- 
line. But  they  have  been  successful 
enough  to  meet  their  payments  on  a 
van  they  bought  to  transport  their  wares, 
and  still  show  some  profit. 

Their  busiest  season  is  from  September 
through  Christmas,  although  they  had  a 
very  successful  weekend  at  the  spring 
Winchester  (Va.)  Apple  Blossom  Festival. 

But  Clark  is  quick  to  stress  that  they 
don't  do  it  as  a  money-maker.  "You  can 
never  recover  your  labor  costs."  He  and 
his  wife  enjoy  traveling  to  the  different 
fairs,  talking  with  the  people,  and  meet- 
ing other  crafts  makers. 


Remember  the  story  about  Snow 
White  and  the  nine  schnauzers?  Their 
names  are  Poppy,  Hattie,  Tessie, 
Smokey,  Sunny,  Daisy,  Dusty,  Spirit  and 
Radar.  Radar?  Wait  a  minute— wrong 
story.  Her  name's  not  Snow  White,  it's 
Carole  Luke,  and  she's  a  realty  specialist 
in  AMS's  administrative  services  division 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

But  the  dogs  are  real.  Two  are  retired 
AKC  (American  Kennel  Club)  champions, 
three  are  presently  competing,  and  two 
are  still  too  young,  but  will  probably 
compete  shortly. 

Luke  got  into  dog  breeding  and  show- 
ing 12  years  ago.  It's  another  of  those 
hobbies  that  take  control  of  your  life. 
But  Luke  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 
During  the  spring  and  fall,  the  showing 
seasons,  she  is  on  the  road  most  every 
weekend,  traveling  as  far  north  as  Con- 
necticut and  south  to  Atlanta  for  the 
shows.  (For  the  uninformed,  to  become 
an  AKC  champion,  a  dog  must  accumu- 
late 15  points  in  competition  against 
others  of  its  breed.  Each  local  club  can 
hold  only  two  shows  a  year,  so  the 
travel  is  necessary.) 

The  registered  name  of  Radar,  her 
most  active  current  competitor,  is 
Champion  Bandsman's  Prophecy.  But 
the  nickname,  after  the  character  in  the 
television  program  "Mash"  who  could 
predict  the  future,  seemed  perfect. 

Luke  is  planning  to  train  Poppy,  a 
retired  champion  and  mother  of  several 
of  her  dogs,  to  enter  obedience  trials. 
"Poppy's  bored,  now  that  I'm  not  show- 
ing her  anymore,"  Luke  says,  "so  I  have 
to  give  her  something  to  do!"  (Dog 
owners  will  understand.) 

Luke  is  excited  about  having  been 
asked  to  serve  as  a  judge  for  a  sweep- 
stakes competition  (puppies  competing 
against  each  other  for  ribbons  and 
trophies,  rather  than  for  points)  spon- 
sored by  a  schnauzer  club  in  Atlanta. 

And  it  seems  the  Luke  family  has  really 
gone  to  the  dogs.  Daughter  Rene,  age  9, 
is  starting  in  junior  showmanship. 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 

ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader 

(All  are  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. ) 

WELCOMES 

Peter  G.  Bucci,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Everett,  Mass. 

Pamela  Demes,  program  assistant,  fresh  products 
branch,  San  Francisco 

Larry  P.  Gartelman,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Everett,  Mass. 

Sharon  Hecker,  reporter  trainee,  market  news 
branch,  Boston 

Nancy  C.  Robinson,  ACG,  fresh  products  branch, 
Everett,  Mass. 

PROMOTIONS 

Kelly  Bishop,  clerk-typist,  regulatory  branch 
Guy  Cartwright,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
Chicago 

Allen  Feldman,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
Chicago 

Clare  Gailliot,  to  marketing  specialist, 
regul atory  branch 

Josephine  Jenkins,  clerk-typist,  regulatory 
branch 

Tanya  F.  Mitchell,  secretary,  specialty  crops 
branch 

Peggy  Moodie,  clerk-typist,  processed  products 
branch,  Ripon,  Wis. 

LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Steve  Ross,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Scottsbuff,  Neb. 


PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Don  Allison,  classification  specialist 
PROMOTION 

Diedra  White,  clerk  steno 
POULTRY  DIVISION 

ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader 
WELCOMES 

Marvin  Brown,  Jr.,  ACG,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Betty  L.  Schnarr  Patterson,  ACG,  Frazee,  Minn. 

PROMOTION 

Morris  Rosen,  ACG,  Modesto,  Calif. 
PROMOTION/REASSIGNMENT 

Sharree  G.  Lytle,  ACG,  Stanwood  to  Marysville, 
Wash. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Michael  R.  Mabry,  intermittent,  Washington,  D.C 
WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

WELCOME/PROMOTION 

Delores  J.  Shanley,  clerk-typist,  from  grain 
market  news,  Minneapolis 
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Accolades  ******** 


AMS  Deputy  Heads 
World  Commission 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 


Richard  T.  Barlow,  a  computer  spe- 
cialist in  the  technical  services  division, 
received  a  Special  Achievement  Award 
for  his  "direct  contribution  and  out- 
standing performance  of  duties  as  a  key 
member  of  the  information  systems 
group  in  the  support  and  development 
of  automated  information  systems  for 
the  poultry  division." 

Three  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
employees  have  received  awards: 

Suzanne  G.  Quattry,  area  supervisor, 
processed  products  branch,  and  Richard 
Jones,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
both  of  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  received 
Certificates  of  Merit  for  excellence  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  during  1982. 

Beverly  Spence,  clerk-steno,  regulatory 
branch,  Los  Angeles,  received  a  Quality 
Step  Increase  and  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
for  "sustained  superior  performance 
which  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Regulatory 
Branch  in  administering  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act." 

Individual  Special  Achievement  Awards 
were  presented  to  three  livestock  divi- 
sion secretary-steno's,  Sue  Ayers,  Jan 


information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 
formation Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Crowder  and  Chris  Miles,  for  their  per- 
formance during  a  recent  reorganization, 
which  "contributed  greatly  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  director's  office,  Live- 
stock, Meat,  Grain  and  Seed  Division." 

Kenneth  Gladney,  officer-in-charge, 
livestock  and  grain  market  news  branch, 
livestock,  meat,  grain  and  seed  division, 
Torrington,  Wyo.  was  recently  presented 
the  Administrator's  Award  by  Vern 
Highley.  Gladney  was  recognized  for 
"demonstrating  outstanding  leadership 
qualities  thereby  enhancing  the  image  of 
USDA  and  AMS." 

Joyce  Carroll,  market  news  assistant, 
poultry  division,  received  a  Special 
Achievement  Award  for  "superior  per- 
formance in  the  areas  of  program  activi- 
ties and  administrative  duties  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  increased  effectiveness 
of  the  Poultry  Market  News  Program." 


AMS  Featured  on  "Good 
Morning  America" 

Edith  H.  Hogan,  confidential  assistant 
to  the  administrator  and  staff  nutritionist, 
appeared  on  the  network  television  pro- 
gram "Good  Morning  America"  on 
Tuesday,  July  26.  She  discussed  good 
buys  in  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  com- 
modities. She  was  invited  back  for  a 
return  appearance  on  Friday,  August  5, 
to  discuss  freezing  and  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  buying  and  cutting 
up  large  cuts  of  meat  for  the  freezer. 
AMS  staff  helped  with  the  development 
of  the  segments,  and  market  news 
employees  provided  pertinent  back- 
ground information. 


Eddie  F.  Kimbrell,  deputy  administrator 
for  commodity  services,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Codex  Alimentarius 
Commission  at  the  general  session  held 
July  4-16  in  Rome. 

Sponsored  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
commission  is  a  multinational  body 
established  in  1963  to  develop  interna- 
tional standards  for  foods.  The  food 
code  is  intended  to  harmonize  the  legal 
requirements  of  participating  countries, 
assuring  consumers  of  a  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  world-produced  commodities 
traded  freely  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

The  commission  currently  boasts  a 
membership  of  123  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  Codex  standards,  both  as 
an  exporter  and  importer. 

Cataloging  the  world's  food  is  such  a 
complicated  task  that  the  commission 
has  established  more  than  30  committees 
to  deal  with  specific  classes  of  foods  and 
with  general  subjects  such  as  composi- 
tion, minimum  quality,  adulterants, 
additives  and  labeling.  Each  committee 
is  hosted  by  one  of  the  participating 
countries. 

The  United  States  also  sends  govern- 
ment representatives  and  industry  ad- 
visers to  take  part  in  the  work  of  most 
Codex  committees. 

Kimbrell  has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  Codex  program  for  a  number  of 
years,  serving  as  coordinator  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. He  chaired  the  committee  on 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1978 
and  has  served  two  terms  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  commission. 

KimbreH's  current  term  of  office  ex- 
tends through  the  next  general  session 
to  be  held  in  July  1985  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  He  also  will  preside  at  the 
annual  executive  committee  meetings 
through  1985. 
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What  Did  You  Do  on  Your  Vacation? 

Tell  us  about  it.  If  you  have  any  tips  on  what  to  do  ...  or  what  to  avoid  .  .  . 
send  them  in.  It  could  be  a  place  you  visited  ...  a  cruise  ...  a  great  restaurant 
or  a  good  trail  to  hike.  We'll  print  them  when  winter  strikes  and  everyone 
starts  dreaming  about  getting  away  from  it  all.  Address:  Editor,  AMS  in  Action, 
Room  3540-S,  AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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AMS  Enters  Age  of  Electronic 
Exchange  of  Information 


.  .  .  Timesaving  .  .  .  laborsaving  .  .  . 
faster  communications  .  .  .  more  accu- 
rate information  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
electronic  age.  The  administrator  recog- 
nizes that  AMS  must  effectively  utilize 
the  new  technology  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  same  high  level  of  service  to 
farmers  and  the  industry  in  the  upcom- 
ing electronic  age  of  information  gather- 
ing and  exchange. 

As  part  of  this  process,  the  administra- 
tor has  initiated  a  project  to  enhance 
the  internal  communication  and  infor- 
mation exchange  of  his  staff  and  the 
divisional  headquarters  in  Washington. 
Effective  Sept.  1,  1983,  all  AMS  division 
headquarters,  the  administrator  and  his 
staff  will  be  linked  by  electronic  work 
stations  that  will  offer  dial-up  capabilities 
using  existing  phone  systems  to  access 
databases  on  an  as-required  basis. 

Upcoming  Innovations 

The  following  databases  will  be  avail- 
able for  access  on  Sept.  1 : 

Agency  Information  Exchange— The 
first  step  in  this  process  is  to  automate 
and  electronically  store  the  current 
agency  weekly  activity  reports.  These 
reports  will  be  stored  in  each  division's 
electronic  "file  cabinet"  on  the  agency's 
Prime  minicomputer  system,  and  will  be 
available  to  AMS  management  on  a  de- 
mand basis  for  access  during  the  day. 
This  initial  step  provides  the  building 
block  for  the  next  step,  which  will  start 
on  October  15  and  allow  the  activity 
reports  concept  to  change  from  a  static 
to  a  dynamic  exchange  process. 

Comet  (the  Computer  Message  Trans- 
mission System)  mail  system,  currently 
serving  USDA— The  administrator,  his 


Re:  Picnic  Salami 

New  Address  for  Curing  Salt 

If  you  want  to  order  curing  salt  by 
mail  to  make  the  picnic  salami  fea- 
tured as  the  Recipe  of  the  Month 
for  July,  there  is  a  new  address  and 
price.  The  price  for  a  2-pound  box 
of  Morton's  Tender  Quick  curing 
salt  is  $4.09,  which  includes  post- 
age and  handling— check  or  money 
order— and  it  is  available  from: 

Cumberland  General  Store 

Route  3 

Crossville,  Tenn.  38555 


staff  and  all  divisions  will  be  assigned 
electronic  "mailboxes"  on  this  system. 
COMET  will  give  AMS  the  opportunity 
not  only  to  communicate  internally  but 
to  reach  any  AMS  field  office  nationwide 
that  has  a  COMET  mailbox.  In  addition, 
AMS  will  also  be  able  to  communicate 
electronically  with  departmental  staff 
and  the  staff  of  other  USDA  agencies 
that  are  on  the  system.  This  system  is 
currently  by  far  the  most  cost-effective 
electronic  mail  box  system  currently 
available  to  AMS. 

Timesharing  Services— AMS  staff  will 
be  able  to  participate  in  timesharing  ser- 
vices such  as  Dialcom,  for  access  to 
both  internal  and  external  databases  to 
obtain  such  information  as  Ag  A.M.,  the 
daily  news  summary  issued  by  the 
department's  office  of  governmental  and 
public  affairs;  the  Official  Airlines  Guide; 
Newstrack;  etc.  The  technical  interface 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  data 
bank  will  also  be  completed. 

Beginning  the  middle  of  October, 
AMS  will  increase  the  services  available 
to  participants  in  the  multisystem  to  in- 
clude evolution  of  activity  reports  from 
static  to  dynamic— reports  can  be  up- 
dated in  the  computer  daily,  eliminating 
the  weekly  requirement  and  allowing 
items  to  be  "inputed"  as  they  occur. 

Future  Automation  Plans 

The  prospects  are  ever-changing  and 
nearly  limitless  as  AMS  creates  an  elec- 
tronic environment  to  fit  its  needs.  Addi- 
tional possible  innovations,  including  the 
expansion  of  all-purpose  work  stations 
and  expansion  to  multiple  databases, 
such  as  government-wide  and  state  gov- 
ernment databases,  lie  in  the  near 
future.  Listed  below  are  goals  for  future 
electronic  information  exchange: 
—  Link-up  of  the  diverse  systems  located 
in  headquarters  and  the  field  offices 
transmitting  agency-unique  information. 
—As  soon  as  the  National  Finance 
Center  (NFC)  has  the  capability,  the 
AMS  Prime  computer  will  be  able  to 
"talk  to"  NFC  computers  in  matters  of 
payroll  and  reimbursement. 
—Possible  electronic  storage  of  material 
such  as  directives  on  the  agency  Prime 
minicomputer  available  for  access  on  a 
key-word  search  basis,  with  the  long 
term  goal  the  elimination  of  the  paper 
directives  manual  currently  in  use. 


The  Personnel  Touch 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

5.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  next  of 
kin  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  decedent  was  domiciled 
at  date  of  death. 

2)  Life  insurance  benefits— If  you  have 
coverage  under  the  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance  Program,  the 
benefits  will  be  paid  to  your  designated 
beneficiary.  (A  beneficiary  may  be 
named  by  filing  SF-2823,  Designation  of 
Beneficiary— Federal  Employees  Group 
Life  Insurance,  with  the  ER  Branch.)  If 
there  is  no  designated  beneficiary,  the 
benefits  will  be  payable  in  the  same 
order  listed  under  the  retirement  seg- 
ment above. 

3)  Unpaid  Compensation  Payment— 
Your  survivors  will  be  paid  a  lump  sum 
of  any  monies  due  as  a  federal  em- 
ployee, such  as  any  unpaid  salary, 
annual  leave,  travel  vouchers,  etc.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  designated 
beneficiary  if  one  has  been  named.  (A 
beneficiary  may  be  named  by  filing 
SF-1152,  Designation  of  Beneficiary, 
Unpaid  Compensation  of  Deceased 
Civilian  Employee,  with  the  ER  Branch.) 
If  no  beneficiary  is  named,  payment  will 
be  made  in  the  same  order  as  listed  in 
the  above  retirement  program  segment. 

There  may  be  other  benefits  due  your 
family  such  as  Social  Security  benefits  or 
military  benefits.  USDA  has  a  form  avail- 
able to  record  your  personal  and  finan- 
cial situation.  The  form,  AD-489,  Record 
of  Important  Papers,  is  available  from 
the  personnel  division  or  your  adminis- 
trative office. 


Bond  Signups  Now  at  44  Percent 
Rate— As  a  result  of  the  May  1-June  10 
savings  bond  drive,  AMS  employee  par- 
ticipation in  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  has 
now  reached  about  44  percent.  During 
the  drive,  230  employees  signed  up  for 
new  or  increased  allotments.  Poultry 
division  had  the  greatest  number  of 
signups. 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

A  visit  to  a  dairy  lab 

Answers  to  your  questions 

A  new  technology  column 

A  poultry  division  picnic  in  Georgia 

Losing  100  pounds 
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V  AMS  in 
ACTION 

Hunt  Valley,  Md.,  Lab- 
Testing  Milk  for  All  It's  Worth 


By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

On  a  scenic  stretch  of  Interstate  83 
north  of  Baltimore,  Md.  the  laboratory 
of  the  federal  milk  market  administrator 
lies  in  the  rolling  Maryland  countryside 
known  as  Hunt  Valley— about  75  miles 
from  USDA's  Washington  headquarters. 
While  its  surroundings  are  restful,  Hunt 
Valley  is  the  hub  of  laboratory  verifica- 
tion activity  for  dairy  farmers  supplying 
milk  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  marketing 
area. 

Although  the  lab's  dimensions  at  first 
appear  small,  a  visitor  soon  becomes 
aware  that  this  facility  is  impressively 
well-equipped  and  tailored  to  efficiently 


handle  the  profusion  of  raw  and  processed 
milk  samples  that  it  analyzes.  The  staff 
members  of  the  Hunt  Valley  laboratory 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  marketing 
order  system  that  monitors  the  flow  of 
milk  from  dairy  farmers  to  consumers. 

Dairy  farmers  deliver  their  milk  directly 
to  the  processing  plants  that  supply  the 
milk  marketing  area.  Lab  technicians 
from  the  Hunt  Valley  facility  make 
scheduled  stops  at  each  plant  to  pick  up 
samples  of  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
analysis.  Although  the  interstate  highway 
system  has  reduced  their  travel  time, 
George  Reed  and  Clarence  Moss  drive 
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throughout  Delaware  and  sections  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  to  cover  the  entire  market  area. 
On  each  trip,  they  pick  up  several  hun- 
dred samples  for  analysis. 

Tim  Putnam  covers  the  same  mid- 
Atlantic  coastal  area,  but  helps  assure 
dairy  farmers  of  accurate  milk  weights 
by  routinely  checking  the  accuracy  of 
their  farm  milk  tank  calibrations  with  the 
laboratory's  truck-mounted  metering 
apparatus. 

Once  the  milk  samples  reach  the  lab 
at  the  Hunt  Valley  facility,  check-tests  of 
butterfat  and  milk  weights  are  made. 
The  technician's  data  from  these  tests 
are  assembled  and  retained  in  the 
Alexandria,  Va.,  milk  market  administra- 
tor's office  for  monthly  verification  with 
the  handlers'  reports.  This  is  done  to 
make  sure  that  the  dairy  farmers  have 
received  the  correct  price  for  the  milk 
they  have  supplied.  • 

Sandy  Randall,  who  has  been  employed 
with  the  federal  milk  order  program 
since  1963,  analyzes  raw  milk  samples 
for  their  butterfat  content  by  using  a 
machine  called  a  Milko-Tester,  which 
electronically  determines  the  butterfat 
levels.  Her  test  results  are  relayed  to  the 
Alexandria  headquarters  office  for  use  in 
making  the  necessary  comparisons  be- 
tween the  dairy  farmers'  and  handlers' 
reported  butterfat  amounts. 

Supervisor  Bill  Coblentz,  himself  a 
23-year  veteran  of  the  federal  milk  order 
laboratory  program,  checks  unit  weights 
of  packaged  milk  products  collected 
from  the  marketplace,  which,  he  says, 
is  "sometimes  right  off  the  grocer's 
shelf."  He  also  does  most  of  the  special- 
ized butterfat  test  work  when  it  is  re- 
quired of  the  finished  milk  products. 

Another  process  that  is  conducted  on 
the  packaged  milk  is  the  Protein  Reduc- 
ing Substances  test.  By  the  use  of  highly 
technical  chemical  analysis,  Gerald 
"Pepper"  Hundertmark  determines  if 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


VERIFICATION  OF  WEIGHTS— Bill  Coblentz,  supervisor  of  the  lab,  is  shown  here  accurately 
weighing  the  dairy  samples. 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  every  manager  in 
AMS  to  ask  himself  or  herself:  "Is  there 
more  I  could  do  this  year  to  further 
equal  employment  opportunity  within 
my  agency  and  within  my  own  office?" 

All  AMS  divisions  update  their  affir- 
mative action  plans  annually  and,  with 
the  help  of  our  EEO  coordinator  Sondra 
Johnson,  we  have  been  monitoring 
progress.  In  some  cases,  real  progress 
has  been  made;  in  others,  more  effort 
needs  to  be  made  to  see  that  the  plans 
are  fully  carried  out. 

These  plans  are  not  static  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  simply  "windowdress- 
ing."  They  need  to  be  constantly  assessed 
with  a  view  toward  improving  them  so 
that  (1)  policies  and  employment  prac- 
tices are  actually  assuring  fairness  to  all 
employees  and  (2)  the  work  of  employees 
at  all  levels  is  given  recognition— mone- 
tarily and  otherwise. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  funded  an  EEO 
training  seminar  for  all  top  level  man- 
agers of  AMS.  This  was  well  received, 
and  I  have  been  heartened  by  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  some  division  man- 
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agers  since  then  to  further  EEO  in  their 
own  divisions  during  the  1954  tiscal 
year. 

The  agency  will  take  steps,  for  in- 
stance, to  cooperate  with  the  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  in  special 
recruitment  and  training  efforts.  As  ex- 
amples of  activity  in  the  planning  stage, 
the  livestock,  meat,  grain  and  seed  divi- 
sion has  committed  itself  to  employing 
three  cooperative  education  students 
from  these  universities,  while  the  market 
research  and  development  division  in- 
tends to  employ  a  faculty  member  dur- 
ing next  summer's  teaching  break. 

Some  divisions  also  are  planning  train- 
ing seminars  to  acquaint  students  at 


these  historically  black  institutions  with 
AMS  programs  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. I  look  forward  to  many  more 
such  efforts  during  the  fiscal  year  and 
beyond. 

As  I  mentioned,  affirmative  action 
plans  are  not  static.  We  need  to  find 
ways  to  apply  new  concepts  that  will 
work  toward  closing  the  gap  between 
those  who  have  been  denied  opportuni- 
ties and  those  who  have  not. 

In  short,  we  must  make  EEO  an  impor- 
tant and  daily  part  of  the  AMS  mission. 


Vern  F.  Highley 


Graders  Are  Inspecting,  and  Vice 
Versa— Cross-utilization  of  employees 
for  AMS  and  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service  work  has  been  growing  during 
the  past  several  months.  Here  are  some 
recent  developments:  The  resident  meat 
grader  at  a  beef  processing  company  in 
Huron,  S.D.,  is  being  cross-utilized  to 
carry  out  FSIS  meat  inspection  duties  on 
beef  jerky  at  a  jerky  company  in  Alpena, 
S.D.  An  FSIS  meat  inspector  is  being 
cross-utilized  to  supervise  reprocessing 
of  ground  beef  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for 
USDA  donation  programs— work  usually 
done  by  AMS  meat  graders.  And  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  market  reporter  has 
been  trained  to  do  meat  grading  ac- 
tivities this  fall. 

Research  Reports  Focus  on  Egg 
Marketing— A  new  publication  of  the 
AMS  market  research  and  development 
division,  "An  Evaluation  of  Egg  Carton 
Materials  and  Designs,"  reports  on 
research  done  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of 
cartons  that  best  resist  eggshell  damage 
in  handling  and  shipment.  A  publication 
issued  in  July  reported  on  the  "Feasibil- 
ity of  Expanding  an  Egg-Grading  Plant  to 
Achieve  Economies  of  Scale."  It  included 
data  that  a  plant  manager  can  use  to 
decide  whether  a  present  plant  should 
be  expanded  or  replaced  with  new  con- 
struction, especially  considering  present 
costs  and  future  growth.  In  1982,  MRD 
division  issued  "Evaluation  of  a  Shell 
Egg-Packing  Plant  Layout."  That  report 
evaluated  the  layout  of  a  plant  that  in- 
corporated USDA-developed  planning 
concepts.  MRD  research  reports  are 
now  sold  to  the  public  through  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce,  5285  Port 


Royal  Rd.,  Springfield,  Va.  22161; 
phone:  703/487-4650. 

User  Fee  for  "Dairy  Market  News" 
Sparks  85%  Return— The  first  year  of 
charging  for  the  weekly  AMS  "Dairy 
Market  News"  ended  last  month  with 
an  85-percent  return  rate  registered  for 
subscription  renewals.  Dairy  division  ex- 
pected some  additional  subscribers  who 
did  not  renew  to  do  so  once  their 
reports  were  discontinued.  Cost  of  the 
weekly  report  is  $30  per  year.  About  50 
percent  of  those  who  received  the 
report  when  it  was  free  resubscribed 
when  the  user  fee  was  applied. 

Cotton  Instrument  Standards  Com- 
mittee Meets— The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Instrument  Standards  for  Cotton  met 
Sept.  29  in  Clemson,  S.C.,  to  continue 
its  work  in  developing  recommendations 
for  the  cotton  classing  service.  The  com- 
mittee, comprised  of  14  representatives 
of  all  segments  of  the  cotton  industry  in- 
cluding the  research  community,  dis- 
cussed technical  issues  relating  to  instru- 
ment standards. 

Pecan  Proceeding  May  End— In  a 
"recommended  decision,"  AMS  has 
moved  to  end  the  proceedings  that 
would  create  a  marketing  order  for 
pecans  produced  in  16  states.  Pecan  in- 
dustry people  and  the  public  had  an 
opportunity,  until  Sept.  26,  to  submit 
exceptions  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 
Public  hearing  sessions  were  held  last 
February  in  four  locations,  but  evidence- 
according  to  the  tentative  determina- 
tion—did not  substantiate  need  for  the 
program  as  proposed  or  identify  a 
workable  means  for  administering  it. 
—  Dale  May 
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Georgia  Poultry  Division  Staffers, 
Families  Gather  for  Annual  Picnic 


By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

Each  year  poultry  graders  from  across 
the  state  of  Georgia  come  together  to 
enjoy  a  picnic  and  to  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
This  year  the  picnic  was  held  on  Sept. 
18,  with  more  than  100  graders  and 
their  families  enjoying  a  southern  barbe- 
cue at  the  Indian  Springs  State  Park,  in 
Jackson,  Ga. 

John  Barker,  federal-state  supervisor  of 
the  Gainesville,  Ga.,  regional  grading 
branch  office,  explains  that  "the  picnic 
has  become  an  institution  with  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  an  annual  event  where  past 
and  present  employees  along  with  family 
and  friends  get  together  for  a  wonderful 
day.  At  one  time,  we  held  two  picnics- 
one  in  south  Georgia,  and  one  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state— but  it  just 
wasn't  as  successful." 

Barker,  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
organizing  the  picnic,  says  that  people 
come  from  all  over  the  state  to  attend 
this  annual  event.  "The  picnic  has 
always  been  held  on  Sunday,  because 
many  of  us  have  Saturday  schedules, 
but  some  employees  and  their  families 
arrive  on  Friday  evening  and  make  a 
weekend  of  this  event,"  Barker  said. 

"It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  em- 
ployees to  talk  and  meet  other  graders 
from  across  the  state,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides a  chance  for  their  spouses  and 
children,  who  would  not  regularly  see 
each  other,  to  visit." 

The  picnic  tends  to  be  a  great  morale 
booster.  "People  look  forward  to  com- 
ing regardless  of  the  distance.  Some  of 


them  haven't  missed  a  single  picnic  in 
the  last  24  years,"  said  H.  Connor 
Kennett,  director  of  the  poultry  division. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  developed  from 
a  potluck  and  bring-your-own  picnic 
basket  event  to  a  true  southern  bar- 
becue. "Many  of  our  employees  come 
from  across  the  state  and  are  not  able  to 
bring  perishable  products,  so  we  pro- 
vide all  the  fixings,"  Barker  explained. 

This  year  the  menu  included— what 
else?— barbecued  chicken,  served  with 
all  the  trimmings!  The  picnic  fare  was 
prepared  by  the  Georgia  office  staff  with 
assistance  from  some  of  the  graders  and 
their  families.  A  good  time  was  had  by 
all— but  wait  until  next  year! 
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ACCURACY  OF  BUTTERFAT  CONTENT— The  Milko-Tester,  a  machine  to  measure  the  butterfat 
content  of  raw  milk,  is  skillfully  operated  by  Sandy  Randall. 


Dairy  Lab 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
the  milk  was  once  in  a  powder  or  con- 
densed form  and  if  these  substances  are 
present,  in  what  quantity.  When  a 
chemical  is  added  to  interact  with  the 
milk,  various  shades  of  green  appear  in 
the  test  tube  sample.  Using  a  spectro- 
photometer, Hundertmark  ascertains  the 
percentage,  if  any,  of  dry  milk  powder 
or  condensed  milk  in  the  finished  dairy 
product.  He  specializes  in  identifying 
the  form  in  which  processors  have 
incorporated  dried  and  condensed  milk 
products  with  their  fluid  products. 

With  clockwork  skill,  Hundertmark 
methodically  checks  each  test  tube  of 
milk  to  determine  the  components  of 
the  sample.  Because  timing  is  so  impor- 
tant, he  must  not  be  interrupted  during 
the  process.  His  every  hand  movement 
is  down  to  a  perfect  science. 

As  a  part  of  the  milk  marketing  order 
system,  the  Hunt  Valley  laboratory  staff 
assures  that  dairy  farmers  are  correctly 
paid  for  the  proper  weights  and  butterfat 
content  of  the  milk  that  they  sell  to  the 
processing  plants.  In  turn,  these  market- 
ing services  benefit  the  milk  dealers, 
who  can  be  sure  that  they  and  their 
competitors  are  paying  dairy  farmers  on 
the  same  basis. 

The  laboratory  analysis  that  employees 
like  those  at  Hunt  Valley  perform  en- 


courages fair  dealings  between  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  dairy  industry.  Their 
verification  of  milk  content  helps  to 
assure  the  farmers  of  accurate  weighing 
and  testing  of  their  milk  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  of  continued  wholesome- 
ness  and  high  quality  of  dairy  products. 


Lab  Work  Is  Critical 
To  Operation  of 
Marketing  Orders 

Many  of  us  think  of  milk  as  a  liquid  food 
in  handy  cartons  that  you  buy  at  the 
store.  The  weight  of  bulk  milk  is  a  ques- 
tion that  rarely  concerns  us.  And  gen- 
erally, consumers  are  not  affected  if  a 
little  bit  more  or  a  little  bit  less  butterfat 
is  in  the  milk  that  farmers  sell  for  process- 
ing and  packaging  in  the  familiar  cartons. 

But  to  individual  dairy  farmers,  as  well 
as  to  dairy  farmers  as  a  group,  milk 
weights  and  butterfat  are  of  vital  con- 
cern. They  affect  the  returns  every 
farmer  receives  for  milk  sold  off  the 
farm. 

The  farmer's  returns  are  not  based  on 
the  fluid  measures  used  in  consumer 
purchases  of  milk  but  on  its  weight— so 
much  for  every  hundred  pounds— as 
well  as  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  the 
milk. 

As  the  butterfat  in  the  milk  varies  from 
the  stipulated  3.5  percent,  the  dairy 
farmer's  price  is  adjusted  accordingly, 
either  up  or  down.  The  more  butterfat 
in  the  milk,  the  higher  the  price;  the  less 
butterfat,  the  lower  the  price. 

In  fairness  to  the  dairy  farmer,  deter- 
mination of  milk  weights  and  butterfat 
content  upon  whi^h  prices  are  based 
must  be  accurate.  And,  no  matter  how 
well  equipped  dairy  farmers  are,  they 


RECONSTITUTION— Gerald  "Pepper"  Hundertmark  carefully  measures  the  degree  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  powder  in  the  milk  by  using  a  highly  technical  chemical  analysis  procedure. 
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TESTING  MILK— Tim  Putnam  of  the  Hunt 
Valley  staff  checks  the  acidity  of  milk  product 
samples  intended  for  further  analysis. 

obviously  cannot  check-test  the  butterfat 
in  their  milk,  nor  are  they  likely  to  have 
the  necessary  facilities  or  know-how  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  devices  used 
for  calculating  the  weights  of  milk. 

So  how  can  farmers  be  sure  that  these 
determinations— pay  tests  as  they're 
known  in  the  dairy  industry— are  ac- 
curate? For  dairy  farmers,  not  repre- 
sented by  a  dairy  cooperative  associa- 
tion, the  answer  is  available  through 
their  milk  market  administrator's  office, 
which  operates  under  the  supervision  of 
AMS's  dairy  division. 

Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  ini- 
tiated and  voted  on  by  dairy  farmers,  set 
the  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by 
dealers  to  the  dairy  farmers  from  whom 
they  buy  their  milk.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, set  the  retail  prices  consumers  pay 
for  milk  and  dairy  products.  Consumers 
may  feel  that  the  federal  milk  regulations 
simply  boost  farmer  incomes  at  their 
expense— actually,  the  regulations  help 
to  provide  consumers  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk, 
when  they  want  it,  and  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Each  day,  more  than  41  million 
gallons  of  milk  flow  from  U.S.  dairy 
farms  to  consumers  for  consumption  in 
the  form  of  regular  homogenized  milk, 
lowfat  and  skim  milk  products,  yogurt, 
cottage  and  other  cheeses,  ice  cream 
and  butter.  With  the  advancement  of 
technology  and  the  increasing  volume  of 
milk  produced,  the  federal  government 
is  actively  involved  in  assuring  that  this 
milk  flows  as  smoothly  and  fairly  as 
possible. 


Computers  Link 
Milk  Market 
Administrators 

AMS's  milk  market  administrators 
have  begun  using  computers  to  commu- 
nicate among  themselves  and  with 
Washington,. D.C.,  headquarters.  Also, 
communications  and  data  necessary  for 
milk  marketing  order  administration  are 
received  from  milk  processors  through 
the  use  of  computers.  They  find  that  it 
not  only  speeds  up  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, but  improves  the  accuracy, 
since  material  no  longer  has  to  be 
retyped  frequently. 

Telecommunications  were  initially  in- 
troduced about  two  years  ago  to  enable 
the  market  news  office  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  to  expedite  the  assembling  of  in- 
formation collected  at  other  points,  and 
its  issuance  of  the  weekly  dairy  market 
news.  Instead  of  mailing  the  report  to 
Washington  upon  completion  every  Fri- 
day, the  office  transmits  it  electronically 
for  same-day  receipt. 

Another  early  use  was  to  transmit  milk 
order  dockets  from  Washington  to  the 
nine  market  administrator  offices  with 
telecommunications.  The  electronic 
transmission  cuts  down  on  staff  time, 
since  corrections  can  be  made  at  head- 
quarters and  retrieved  and  reproduced 
in  the  offices,  rather  than  each  office 
retyping  the  material  into  reproducible 
form.  Also,  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office 
was  experiencing  delays  in  receiving  the 
time-sensitive  material  by  mail,  and 
telecommunications  now  expedites  its 
delivery. 

The  dairy  division  has  introduced  the 
IBM  3780  Communications  Protocol  to 
standardize  telecommunications  to  the 
various  computers  in  use  at  the  market 
administrator's  offices.  Nine  offices  are 
presently  participating,  with  the  remain- 


ing ten  scheduled  to  join  in  the  near 
future. 

One  of  the  important  uses  the  com- 
puter has  been  put  to  takes  place  in  the 
"Chicago"  office  in  Glen  Ellyn,  III.  That 
office  receives  via  telecommunications 
from  the  computer  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health  a  list  of  all  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers  approved  for  pro-  . 
ducing  Grade  A  milk.  The  office  then 
transmits  via  telecommunications  to  the 
market  administrators  of  the  Kansas  and 
Upper  Midwest  milk  orders  the  names 
and  addresses  of  approved  dairy  farmers 
shipping  to  plants  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Another  relatively  recent  innovation  is 
the  use  of  electronic  communication  to 
aid  in  the  collection  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  from  coopera- 
tives, handlers,  producer-handlers  and 
others  to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  The  Chicago  office  has  responsi- 
bility for  collecting  the  money  and  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
This  office  also  sends  instructions  and 
other  communications  transmitted  from 
the  dairy  division  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  sends  daily  reports  to  Washington 
on  monies  received.  Dairy  division 
director  Edward  T.  Coughlin  says,  "We 
couldn't  have  assisted  in  this  program 
without  this  electronic  communications 
system." 

The  dairy  division  subscribes  to  sev- 
eral information-gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating programs,  including  COMET, 
DIALCOM,  AGRICOLA,  CRIS  and  CALS. 
Coming  up:  communicating  by  com- 
puter with  the  National  Finance  Center 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  future  is  now,  and  it's  just  begin- 
ning for  those  who  are  looking  for  ways 
to  expedite  and  improve  service.  Count 
the  dairy  division  and  its  milk  market 
administrators  among  them. 


How  Do  You  Get  to  Work? 

Ride  a  bicycle?.  .  .a  horse?  Take  a  ferry?  Jog?  AMS  in  Action  will  select  win- 
ners in  the  following  categories: 

Longest  commute  (round-trip  miles) 
Shortest  commute 
Most  unusual  form  of  commuting 
Most  scenic  commute 
Write:  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Information  Division,  Room  3540-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 

COTTON  DIVISION 

PROMOTIONS 

Britt  Brisco,  agricultural  commodity  grader 

(cotton),  Winnsboro,  La. 

Elvis  W.  Morris,  area  director,  Macon,  Ga. 

MARKET  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Larry  V.  Summers,  chief,  marketing  facilities 
branch 

Marc  W.  Warman,  agricultural  economist, 
marketing  research  branch 

John  T.  Waino,  agricultural  economist,  marketing 
research  branch 

Michael  Woolsey,  economic  clerk,  marketing 
research  branch 

PROMOTION 

Jeremy  Wu,  chief,  statistics  branch 
POULTRY  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Catherine  I.  Brown,  agricultural  commodity 
grader,  Cullman,  Ala. 

Claudia  Collier,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Donald  R.  Gardner,  clerk-typist,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Pamela  Williams,  secretary-typist,  Washington, 
D.C. 

PROMOTION 

Linda  Nichols,  agricultural  commodity  grader, 
Turlock,  Calif. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 

WELCOME 

Marilyn  V.  Monk,  computer  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTION 

Gwendolyn  L.  Baylor,  computer  specialist, 
Washington,  D.C. 


TOBACCO  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Regional  Office,  agricultura1 
commodity  graders  (tobacco) 

Carlyle  D.  Adams,  Jr.;  Ervin  R.  Armstrong; 
Ray  B.  Beavers;  James  N.  Chalk;  Albert  F.  Davis; 
Rodney  G.  Doss;  Edwin  C.  Graham;  Kenneth  D. 
Jefferson;  George  G.  Martin;  Walter  M.  Moore; 
J.V.  Renfrow;  Carol  H.  Smith;  William  B.  Wall; 
Charlie  Whitley;  Norman  W.  Whitley:  Marvin  L. 
Wiggs. 

PROMOTIONS 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Regional  Office,  agricultural 
commodity  graders  (tobacco) 

Lloyd  E.  Alderson;  Troy  M.  Atkins;  Troy 
Byrd  Jr;  Jeffrey  C.  Clayton;  Edgar  R. 
Cullipher;  Dennis  R.  Davis;  Mary  A.  Dickinson; 
T.E.H.  Edmunds;  Howard  W.  Flora;  Carl  R. 
Freeman . 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Regional  Uffice,  agricultural 
commodity  graders  (tobacco) 

Earl  C.  Ford;  Robert  G.  Garris;  Ricky  S. 
Harrison;  A.R.  Hicks;  Lee  V.  Hunt;  Andrew 
Jackson;  Thurman  G.  Langston;  James  H.  Lewis; 
Stanley  C.  Norwood;  Julius  H.  Parker;  Ira  W. 
Tedder;  Macon  N.  Twisdale. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Regional  Office,  agricultural 
commodity  graders  (tobacco) 

Jo  Jean  Bryant 
Ronald  E.  Marrs 
Patricia  A.  Fowler 

WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Steven  Mikkelson,  warehouse  examiner,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Teri  Lines,  clerk-steno,  Omaha,  Neb. 
PROMOTION 

Roswitha  Maxwell,  clerk-steno,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Accolades  ★**★★★★* 


POULTRY  REGIONAL  DIRECTOR  RECEIVES  CERTIFICATE-lames  B.  York  (left),  eastern  regional 
grading  branch  director,  was  recently  awarded  a  certificate  for  his  40  years  of  dedicated  service  in 
the  Gastonia,  N.C.,  office.  The  award  was  presented  by  H.  Connor  Kennett,  jr.,  director  of  AMS's 
poultry  division,  at  the  recent  poultry  regional  directors  meeting  held  at  Washington  headquarters. 
More  than  half  of  those  poultry  division  employees  in  attendance  at  the  regional  meeting  had 
worked  under  ]im  York's  supervision  at  some  point  in  their  careers.  His  expertise  and  major  con- 
tributions in  the  grading  field  are  well-known  and  respected. 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 
information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 
formation Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Sherri  Nosar,  secretary  in  the  person- 
nel division,  received,  received  a  Quality 
Step  Increase  for  "sustained  superior 
performance  of  secretarial  duties  greatly 
contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Employment  Branch." 

Poultry  division  Director  H.  Connor 
Kennett  recently  presented  Michael 
Newborg,  deputy  director,  a  Special 
Achievement  Award  "for  exceptional 
contribution  in  facilitating  and  expedit- 
ing the  multimillion-dollar  commodity 
procurement  activity  in  AMS  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  brought  credit  to  the 
Agency  as  well  as  the  Department." 

Kennett  also  presented  Raymond 
Wruk,  chief  of  the  market  news  branch, 
an  award  "for  superior  performance  in 
supervising  the  market  news  program 
thereby  resulting  in  the  smooth  transi- 
tion of  program  changes  and  overall 
program  efficiency  of  the  Poultry  Divi- 
sion Market  News  Branch." 


Employees  of  the  processed  prod- 
ucts branch  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
division  in  California  received  awards  for 
Sustained  Superior  Performance.  They 
are  Stephen  J.  Spenst ,  secretary  (typing), 
western  regional  office,  San  Jose;  and 
Yoshiki  Kagawa,  Paquerette  Markarian 
and  Daniel  M.  Ramirez,  agricultural 
commodity  graders,  and  Claire  T. 
Nagamatsu,  clerk-typist,  all  of  Fresno. 

John  Nale,  assistant  main  station 
supervisor,  meat  grading  and  certifica- 
tion branch/livestock,  meat,  grain  and 
seed  division,  Denver,  was  recently  pre- 
sented a  Special  Achievement  Award  for 
sustained  superior  performance.  He  was 
cited  for  his  effective  leadership  in  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  meat  grading 
and  certification  services  in  the  Denver 
Main  Station,  thus  contributing  to  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  nationwide 
program. 

Allison  Tufano,  summer  aid  in  live- 
stock, meat,  grain  and  seed  division's, 
Princeton  (N.J.)  Main  Station,  was 
recently  given  an  award  for  her  excep- 
tional performance  during  the  summer 
of  1983,  contributing  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Princeton  Main  Station. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  EXCELLENCE-Kenneth  T.  Gladney  (left),  officer-in-charge  of  the  livestock  and 
grain  market  news  program  in  Torrington,  Wy.,  was  presented  the  Administrator's  Award  by 
William  T.  Manley  (right),  deputy  administrator  for  marketing  program  operations. ^Gladney  was 
cited  for  "his  exceptional  leadership  qualities  in  developing,  expanding  and  improving  the 
Livestock  and  Grain  Market  News  programs  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  his  outstanding  ser- 
vice beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  the  agricultural  marketing  program  and  American  agriculture." 
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COOPERATIVES 


October  Is  Co-op  Month 

Browse  through  any  supermarket,  and 
you'll  likely  spot  brands  of  popular  food 
products  manufactured  by  some  of  the 
nation's  6,211  agricultural  cooperatives. 
They  range  from  a  wide  line  of  soft 
drinks  and  juices  to  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  nuts,  raisins,  fresh  fruits  and 
red  meats.  They  are  found  behind  popu- 
lar brand  names  and  businesses  like 
Land  O' Lakes,  Welch's,  Ocean  Spray, 
Donald  Duck,  High's  Dairy  Stores, 
Shen-Valley,  Shenandoah's  Pride,  Lake- 
to-Lake  cheese,  Blue-Diamond,  Norbest, 
Guild,  Sunkist,  Sue  Bee  and  Sun-Maid. 

The  cooperatives  are  owned  by 
farmer-producers.  Southern  States,  head- 
quartered in  Richmond,  Va.,  not  only 
provides  farm  supplies  and  markets 
farmers'  grain,  but  also  has  established 
an  urban  market  throught  lawn  and 
garden  stores  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area.  Others,  such  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks,  are  a  major  source  of  credit  to 
farm  and  cooperative  operations. 

Cooperative  emphasis  in  USDA  is 
centered  in  the  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Service,  an  agency  whose  management 
support  services  are  handled  by  AMS.  Its 
staff  of  70  conducts  research,  technical 
assistance,  information  and  education 
projects  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

October  is  Co-op  Month  throughout 
the  nation,  with  the  theme  "Coopera- 
tives: Building  A  Better  America." 


In  Next  Month's  Issue 

More  action  people 

Seed  lab  helps  date  archeological 

finds 

Don't  be  a  turkey  this  Thanksgiving 


Q.    AMS  Administrative  Messagegram 
Number  12  of  June  24,  1983,  states  that 
U.S.  Postal  Service  mail  collection  boxes 
outside  USDA  buildings  are  for  deposit 
and  collection  of  personal  mail  only— 
not  official  mail.  Why  can't  we  use  it  for 
official  mail?  It's  often  faster,  and  avoids 
having  the  letter  get  lost  within  the 
agency  or  department  and  delayed  for 
several  days. 

A.    In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  federal 
government  is  served  by  something  called 
the  Official  Mail  and  Messenger  Service 
(OMMS),  an  arm  of  the  local  post  office. 
OMMS  delivers  incoming  mail  and  col- 
lects outgoing  mail  at  USDA  and  other 
federal  government  offices.  One  of  its 
intended  purposes  is  to  prevent  the  mail 
collection  system  from  becoming  clogged 
and  overburdened  with  mail  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  canceled  (postmarked).  This 
service  is  unique  to  Washington,  where 
the  federal  government  is  the  largest 
single  mailer,  and  is  not  provided  any- 
where else  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
(USPS). 

USPS  wants  official  government  mail 
separated  from  the  regular  collection 
mail  pieces  that  have  stamps.  The  D.C. 
Post  Office  picks  up  and  processes  an 
average  of  one  million  pieces  of  collec- 
tion mail  every  workday  evening. 
Another  two  million  pieces,  primarily 
from  federal  government  mailrooms,  is 


also  processed  each  evening.  This  latter 
mail  is  presented  to  the  post  office 
bundled  or  trayed  and  "faced."  This 
means  it  does  not  have  to  go  through 
the  usual  USPS  process  of  being 
dumped  and  canceled  prior  to  further 
processing  and  sorting.  It  can  go  directly 
to  the  high-speed  processors  and  be 
ready  for  dispatch  to  appropriate 
delivery  areas  sooner  than  the  regular 
collection  mail.  Therefore,  mail  that  is 
sent  out  through  your  agency  mailroom 
can  take  advantage  of  this  faster  service. 
Mail  that  is  deposited  in  collection 
boxes  goes  through  the  additional  proc- 
esses mentioned  above. 

Additionally,  USDA  wishes  to  channel 
all  outgoing  mail  through  agency  mail- 
rooms  so  it  can  be  checked  for  proper 
preparation  and  postage  liabilities  can 
be  recorded  to  reimburse  USPS.  The 
department  believes  that  channeling  of- 
ficial envelopes  through  the  mailroom 
will  remind  employees  that  these 
envelopes  are  not  to  be  used  for  per- 
sonal mail— it  is  illegal  to  do  so. 

Anyone  feeling  that  their  mail  is  de- 
layed by  being  routed  through  the  of- 
ficial mail  system  should  discuss  their 
concern  with  their  local  mailroom 
supervisor. 

—Archie  Morris,  III,  Chief 

Mail  and  Reproduction  Management 

Division,  USDA 


"Sure  it's  faster— but  is  it  better?" 
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Early  humanity  has  been  described  as 
a  world  of  wandering  hunters  and 
scavengers,  following  animals  wherever 
the  chase  led  and  foraging  for  wild  food 
wherever  it  could  be  found.  When  all 
the  food  had  been  devoured  from  a 
given  location,  these  hunters  simply 
moved  on  to  another  area. 

We  are  told  that  around  10,000  B.C., 
hunting  of  large  game  animals  was  done 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Fish  were 
speared  and  dried  for  later  use.  Even- 
tually, early  humans  started  herding 
animals  such  as  sheep,  goats  and  cattle. 
Still  later,  they  learned  to  time  their 
travel  so  that  it  coincided  with  the  grow- 
ing seasons. 

Then  came  the  greatest  discovery  of 
all— one  that  caused  an  overhauling  of 
the  2-million-year  history  of  hunting  and 
food  gathering.  Evolution  had  made  the 
critical  turn  toward  civilization— the 
discovery  that  plants  could  be  grown 
from  seeds.  People,  thus  able  to  raise 
both  animals  and  crops  in  one  location, 
ceased  being  nomadic  hunters  and 
gatherers  and  settled  down  to  producing 
food  by  seeds. 

Traces  of  such  an  earlier  civilized  cul- 
ture were  recently  found  by  archeologists 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's 
National  Park  Service.  Several  seed  sam- 
ples were  unearthed  in  the  excavation 
of  a  late  prehistoric  village  at  a  site  near 
Oldtown,  Md.  Because  of  their  vast 
knowledge  in  this  area,  the  staff  of 
AMS's  livestock,  meat,  grain  and  seed 
division  was  asked  to  conduct  tests  on 
these  seed  samples  to  determine  if  they 
had  been  planted  or  were  simply  in 
their  natural  habitat.  The  National  Park 
Service  will  use  such  identifications  to 
help  date  the  "dig"— determine  its  ap- 
proximate epoch. 

Frequently,  these  identifications  pro- 
vide clues  to  the  foods  consumed  by 
earlier  inhabitants  and  the  type  of 
vegetation  in  the  area  during  the  period 


SEED  SAMPLES— Dr.  Steven  Hurst  of  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  seed  lab  examines  seeds  from  the  Moore 
Village  site  to  determine  the  variety  and  type  of  plant. 


of  possible  prehistoric  occupation.  The 
seed  samples  will  help  give  more  de- 
tailed and  precise  information  about  the 
region  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  site,  known  as  Moore  Village,  was 
first  discovered  and  named  in  1976  by 
Russell  G.  Handsman  after  a  systematic 
archeological  survey  of  the  tract  of  land 
located  near  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac  River.  His  investigation  deter- 
mined the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
site,  its  cultural  affiliation,  and  its  prob- 
able relationships  to  other  archeological 
studies  of  the  area. 

The  Monongahela  Indians  of  the 
Woodland  culture  as  well  as  Shawee 
Indian  groups  were  known  to  have  oc- 
cupied sites  not  far  from  the  Oldtown, 
Md.,  village.  These  cultures,  designated 
as  "late  prehistoric,"  may  have  merged 
to  form  the  group  which  inhabited  the 
Moore  Village  area: 


In  the  recent  excavations  of  this 
village,  archeologists  from  the  National 
Park  Service  found  many  seeds  preserved 
in  stone.  Animal  materials  and  soil 
recovered  during  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavations also  were  bagged  to  help 
determine  the  type  of  seed  and  the  type 
of  strata  from  which  they  were  removed. 
These  identifications  also  help  to  pro- 
vide descriptions  of  the  vegetation  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  and  of  what 
crops  grew  the  best  during  that  particu- 
lar epoch. 

In  cooperation  with  archeologist  Dr. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

In  the  science  of  physics,  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  guarantees  pretty  pre- 
dictable results,  and  we're  seeing  these 
applications  increasingly  in  food  and 
fiber  industries.  One  example  is  in  textil- 
ing,  which  I  have  observed  many  years 
through  association  with  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. Using  mechanized  means  to 
evaluate  raw  fiber,  assisted  by  computer 
formulations,  mills  are  increasingly  more 
selective  in  their  input  procurement. 

Still,  in  the  fields  of  food  marketing 
and  consumption,  social  and  economic 
trends  often  cause  unpredictable  effects. 
The  results  of  a  recent  poll  of  consumers 
conducted  by  the  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  reveal  that  consumer  behavior 
produced  by  these  trends  is  sometimes 
predictable,  sometimes  surprising. 


As  might  be  expected,  any  increase  in 
inflation  results  in  increased  price  sensi- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  consumer:  there 
is  growth  in  the  market  for  generic 
goods,  increased  use  of  coupons,  and 
more  entertaining  at  home. 

The  decrease  in  family  size  of  recent 
decades  has  produced  the  need  for 
single  and  dual-size  servings  of  food. 
And,  the  increase  in  families  with  two 
breadwinners  fosters  the  demand  for 
quality  products.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions also  reduce  the  number  of  tradi- 
tional families  sitting  down  to  eat  home- 
prepared  meals  together,  and  this 
creates  the  need  for  a  different  type  of 
meal  than  in  the  past. 

Most  Americans  now  face  the  pressure 
of  too  little  time,  whether  owing  to  two- 
earner  families  or  other  factors.  This  pro- 
duces a  market  for  convenience  foods 
and  those  requiring  little  cleaning  up 
after  preparation.  Some  40  percent  of 
American  households  now  own  a  micro- 
wave oven,  which  also  influences  buy- 
ing behavior. 

Consumers  are  evincing  a  major  con- 
cern with  health  and  fitness,  reflecting  a 
growing  desire  for  fresh,  natural  prod- 
ucts and  those  that  are  also  low  in 
calories. 

The  survey  revealed  that  as  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  public  rises  so  does 
the  demand  for  product  information. 


Better  educated  consumers  also  are 
more  inclined  to  experiment  with  food 
or  try  ethnic  foods  that  may  be  un- 
familiar to  them. 

When  asked  what  their  main  concerns 
about  food  are,  the  consumers  who 
were  polled  answered  as  follows:  price, 
45  percent;  safety,  41  percent;  keeping 
their  weight  down,  37  percent;  prevent- 
ing health  problems,  37  percent;  nutri- 
tional value  of  foods,  33  percent;  and 
caloric  content,  23  percent.  In  response 
to  a  question  concerning  what  they  are 
doing  to  control  food  costs,  the  respon- 
dents cited  the  following:  using  cents-off 
coupons,  24  percent;  buying  specials, 
22  percent;  eating  less  meat,  14  percent; 
buying  less  food,  \2  percent;  and  buy- 
ing cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  1 1  percent. 

These  trends  have  already  affected  the 
food  we  grow  and  the  way  we  market 
it.  The  implications  they  will  have  on 
U.S.  agriculture— especially  its  marketing 
practices— must  be  studied.  They  will 
help  us  in  long-term  planning,  so  that 
our  efforts  to  aid  the  American  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  industry  will  contrib- 
ute to  better  use  of  resources,  more  effi- 
cient marketing  and  increased  prosperity. 

Vern  F.  Highley  U 


GOING  WHOLE  HOG!— Staff  from  five  Midwest  livestock  market  news 
offices  gathered  at  Blackhawk  Lake  State  Park,  Iowa,  in  late  August  for 
their  third  annual  whole  hog  roast.  About  45  people— employees  and 
their  families— from  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  attended.  Mike  Erwin  and  Larry  johnson, 


of  the  Des  Moines  office,  built  a  roaster  from  a  500-gallon  fuel  oil  tank. 
(Erwin  is  shown  above  carving  up  the  roast.)  The  Omaha  office  challenged— 
and  defeated— all  the  other  offices  at  volleyball.  (The  victorious  team  is 
shown  above.)  The  setting  was  ideal,  the  weather  perfect  and  the 
barbecued  hog  almost  totally  consumed. 
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The  Personnel 
Touch 

Employment  Investigation 
Requirements  Relaxed 

By  Jon  Denny 
Employment  Branch 

The  use  of  temporary,  intermittent 
employees  in  AMS  and  FGIS  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. For  example,  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  division  of  AMS  hires  an  aver- 
age of  384  employees  each  year  on  a 
temporary,  intermittent  basis.  Until 
recently,  the  appointment  of  any 
employee  for  a  period  of  over  6  months 
duration  has  required  that  a  national 
agency  check  and  investigation  (NACI) 
be  initiated  within  3  days  of  the 
employee's  entrance  on  duty.  The  NACI 
is  a  requirement  of  Executive  Order 
10450. 

As  a  result,  potential  employees  had 
to  complete  some  complex  and  some- 


times confusing  paperwork  prior  to 
employment.  Candidates  reporting  for 
work  outside  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
had  to  go  on  their  own  time  to  a  local 
police  department  to  have  fingerprint 
charts  completed.  Many  potential 
employees  balked  at  this  burden.  In 
addition,  the  NACI  requirement  often 
extended  the  time  needed  to  get  a  can- 
didate on  the  payroll.  Many  interested 
qualified  candidates  were  lost  due  to  the 
delay. 

The  personnel  division  recently  re- 
quested and  received  a  waiver  of  the 
NACI  requirement  from  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  This  waiver  ap- 
plies to  any  employee  who  works  less 
than  6  months  in  a  service  year  or  who 
is  employed  for  only  one  season.  Once 
these  time  limits  are  reached,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  initiate  a  NACI  on  the 
employee.  Field  office  managers  are 
responsible  for  monitoring  this  limitation 
and  submitting  the  necessary  paper- 
work. 

Allowing  these  candidates  to  report  to 
work  prior  to  the  NACI  initiation  is  help- 


ing to  alleviate  delays  caused  by  the 
previous  requirement.  As  a  result,  the 
agency  is  able  to  hire  more  and  better 
qualified  candidates.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  your  servicing  staffing 
specialist. 


Seeds  Hold  Clues 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
John  Pousson  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Dr.  Steven  Hurst  at  AMS's  federal 
seed  laboratory  in  Beltsville,  Md.  iden- 
tified uncarbonized  seeds  that  were 
recovered.  Hurst  found  that  many  of  the 
seeds  that  he  analyzed  were  annual 
grasses  and  herbs  that  still  prevail  in  that 
area  of  Alleghany  County,  Md.  These  in- 
clude ragweed,  pigweed  and  foxtail 
along  with  goosefoot  and  peppergrass. 
The  presence  of  these  herbaceous  plants 
is  also  an  indication  that  the  area  had 
been  cleared  from  a  dense  forest  to  a 
field,  which  would  indicate  some  type 
of  human  occupation. 

In  his  research  to  identify  the  seed  re- 
mains, Hurst  relies  on  several  methods. 
He  has  access  to  a  collection  of  over 
30,000  vials  of  samples  dating  back  to 
the  1800's,  from  which  he  can  compare 
size,  shape,  color  and  texture  of  the 


seeds.  The  samples  are  weighed  and  ex- 
amined under  low  magnification  using  a 
binocular  microscope.  There  are  several 
technical  books  that  picture  seeds 
similar  to  the  samples  recovered  from  the 
Moore  Village  site.  But  his  most  reliable 
resource,  according  to  his  boss,  Dr. 
Richard  Payne,  chief  of  the  lab,  is  his 
expertise  and  vast  experience  in  the 
field.  "I  would  call  Steven  one  of  the 
best  seed  identification  experts  in  the 
country." 

Each  year,  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  seed  lab 
receives  over  4,500  samples  for  identifi- 
cation or  certification  as  to  their  purity, 
germination  abilities  and  consistency  in 
variety. 

Other  finds  in  the  Moore  Village  col- 
lection consist  of  137  fragments.  Most  of 
these  specimens  are  carbonized  pieces 
of  nut  shell,  including  hickory,  walnut 
and  hazelnut.  A  plum  pit  and  a  maize 
cob  segment  were  also  found  along  with 


fragments  of  wood  charcoal  and  a  piece 
of  burned  bone. 

The  single  maize  cob  suggests  local 
farming— as  would  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  proximity  to  suitable  land- 
but  additional  excavation  will  be  needed 
before  an  assessment  of  its  importance 
to  agriculture  can  be  made.  The  samples 
seem  to  reflect  a  mixed  foraging  and 
farming  subsistence  and  demonstrate 
that  the  site  has  good  potential  for  more 
intensive  research  to  discover  how  the 
various  cultures  in  this  area  developed; 
what  their  diets  were;  and,  possibly,  the 
seaonality  in  their  occupation  of  the 
village  site. 

The  Moore  Village  site  offers  an  excit- 
ing opportunity  to  study  prehistoric 
societies  in  our  own  backyard.  These 
findings  may  help  us  learn  much  about 
our  ancient  ancestors  and  realize  that  it 
is  the  seed  that  ties  us  together  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


KICK  OFF—AMS  administrator  Vern  F.  Highley  (seated)  signs  up  tor  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign of  the  National  Capital  Area,  which  this  year  has  the  theme  ''Hand  in  Hand— Helping 
Others. "  Shown  looking  on  (standing,  left  to  right)  are  john  T.  Reeves,  acting  deputy  administrator 
for  management;  john  Ford,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  marketing  and  inspection  services;  and 
john  Dunn,  USDA  coordinator.  USDA  Secretary  Block  is  a  vice  chair  of  this  year's  campaign. 


AMS  at  a  Glance 


Views  Invited  on  Lemon  Order- 
Lemon  growers,  handlers  and  the  public 
have  been  invited  to  submit  views  to 
AMS  on  any  changes  they  would  like  to 
see  in  the  federal  marketing  order  for 
California-Arizona  lemons.  The  program 
regulates  lemon  sizes  and  the  quantity 
of  fruit  that  is  shipped  each  week.  It  also 
authorizes  research  and  development 
projects.  Until  Nov.  4,  proposed 
changes  may  be  suggested  in  any  of  the 
order's  provisions,  including  prorate 
issues.  AMS  plans  to  reopen  the  rule- 
making hearing  held  last  February.  A 
public  hearing  will  be  held  in  January. 


Purchases  Take  21  Percent  of  U.S. 
Egg  Mix— AMS  purchases  of  dried  egg 
mix,  now  completed  for  the  year,  totaled 
16.5  million  pounds,  or  21  percent  of 
the  usual  annual  U.S.  output  of  all  dried 
egg  product.  Many  inspectors  worked 
long  hours  and  weekends  during  the 
summer  as  plants  stretched  their  produc- 
tion capabilities  to  process  the  purchased 
product.  In  several  instances,  the  work 
forced  delays  in  family  vacations. 

Students  Train  as  Meat  Graders— Four 
students  recently  began  training  as  meat 
graders  under  a  new  cooperative  educa- 
tion program  being  used  by  the  live- 
stock, meat,  grain  and  seed  division. 
The  students  are  Charles  DuBose,  a 
senior  at  Abilene  Christian  University  in 
Texas;  Suzanne  Smith,  a  senior  at  the 
University  of  Maryland;  Julius  Wilson,  a 
senior  at  Alcorn  State  University  in 
Mississippi;  and  Leroy  Wulf,  a  junior  at 


South  Dakota  State  University.  All  are 
receiving  full-time  formal  instruction  and 
on-the-job  training  in  meat  plants— 
DuBose  in  Amarillo,  Texas;  Smith  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Wilson  in  Dallas;  and 
Wulf  in  Denver.  All  plan  to  be  meat 
graders  after  graduation  and  after  they 
complete  the  required  two  nonconsecu- 
tive  13-week  training  periods  in  Decem- 
ber 1984.  Under  the  program,  animal 
science  students  who  have  completed 
their  sophomore  year  are  eligible  for  the 
program.  After  the  meat  grading  training 
and  once  they  have  their  B.S.  degree, 
they  are  eligible  for  noncompetitive 
conversion  to  career  conditional 
appointments  as  meat  graders. 

Pecan  Proceedings  End— USDA  an- 
nounced Oct.  12  that  the  proceedings 
to  establish  a  federal  marketing  order  for 
pecans  would  be  ended  because  "the 
need,  required  by  law,  for  such  a  pro- 
gram was  never  adequately  established 
during  a  lengthy  rulemaking  process 
which  began  last  February."  As  pro- 
posed by  the  Federated  Pecan  Growers' 
Associations,  the  program  would  have 
financed— by  assessments  to  be  paid  by 
pecan  shellers— marketing  research, 
market  development  activity,  promotion 
and  advertising  for  pecans. 

50th  Anniversary  of  CTFA  Observed— 
AMS  Administrator  Vern  Highley  was 
one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  a  ban- 
quet Oct.  21  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  federal  marketing  agreement  for 
deciduous  fruit.  The  agreement,  signed 
Sept.  2,  1933,  covered  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and  persim- 
mons. Today,  commonly  known  as  the 
California  Tree  Fruit  Agreement,  the  pro- 
gram affects  the  marketing  of  pears, 
peaches  and  plums  under  one  market- 
ing order  and  nectarines  under  another. 
Speeches  at  the  October  banquet  also 
paid  tribute  to  pioneer  manager  of 
CTFA,  Galen  Geller  ,  who  recently 
announced  his  retirement. 
—Dale  May 

Thought  for  the  Month 

The  most  valuable  gift  you  can  give 
another  is  a  good  example. 
—Submitted  by  George  Wilkerson, 
Grader-in-charge,  Douglas,  Ga. 


Send  in  your  New  Year's  Resolutions  .  .  . 

.  .  .  we'll  print  the  best  ones. 

Write:  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  Information  Division,  Room  3540-S, 
AMS/USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
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Diet  and  Fitness  at  AMS. . .  Losing  100  Pounds 


By  Fran  Park  Legon 
Staff  Writer 

Each  year  approximately  one  million 
Americans  die  from  heart  disease  and 
heart  attack.  More  than  30  percent  of 
the  adults  in  the  United  States  are  over- 
weight as  a  result  of  too  many  calories 
and  too  little  exercise— key  elements  in 
the  cause  of  heart  failure. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
diet  and  the  risks  of  a  poor  one,  one 
AMS  employee  has  taken  to  "heart"  ef- 
forts to  control  his  weight.  A  one-time 
hefty  300-pounder,  Ray  Pagliarini,  a  staff 
member  of  the  personnel  division,  is 
now  down  to  a  trim  150.  He  attributes 
this  outstanding  feat  to  sheer  will  power 
and  a  lot  of  control— and  of  course, 
most  importantly,  encouragement  from 
family  and  friends. 

Looking  back,  Ray  explains  the 
reasons  for  his  decision  to  lose  all  that 
weight:  he  began  to  feel  the  heat.  . . 
literally.  In  the  hot  August  weather  of 
1976,  his  extra  baggage  began  to  wear 
him  down— not  only  exhausting  him  but 
making  him  entirely  uncomfortable.  As 
constant  reminders,  television  and  radio 
commercials  for  weight  loss  programs 
and  products  and  health  spa  memberships 
blared  their  message  on  the  importance 
of  diet  and  fitness,  making  Ray  even 
more  conscious  of  his  weight  problem. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Ray  had  at- 


Ray  Pagliarini— 1976 


tempted  to  lose  the  extra  weight  that  he 
had  gained.  As  an  overweight  teenager, 
Ray  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  diet.  His 
"foodaholic"  addiction  began  in  his 
high  school  days  in  Cranston,  R.I. 

He  finally  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  determined  effort 
to  lose  the  excess  weight  and  keep  it 
off.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  my  wife,  Lori, 
I  don't  think  that  I  could  have  made  it 
this  far,"  Pagliarini  said.  "It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  support  from  family  members  to 
follow  the  strict  regimen  required  in  a 
weight-loss  program,  as  well  as  a  firm 
commitment  to  yourself." 

Another  incentive  that  has  helped 
keep  Pagliarini  on  his  maintenance  diet 
was  the  arrival  of  his  first  child.  After 
becoming  a  father— to  a  little  girl,  Man- 
di— his  thoughts  began  to  wander  to  the 
future  when  Mandi  would  begin  to 
walk,  then  run.  Would  her  father  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  her?  And  would  he 
be  alive  on  her  16th  birthday?  The  odds 
would  decrease  if  he  continued  to 
overeat. 

Pagliarini's  first  step  in  the  process, 
after  making  that  all-critical  commitment 
to  himself,  was  to  visit  his  doctor. 
"Before  embarking  on  any  diet/exercise 
program,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  consult 
your  physician,  especially  prior  to 
following  any  of  the  fad  diets  or  new 
gimmicks  for  exercising,"  Ray  warns. 

It  was  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
physician  that  Ray  joined  a  Weight 
Watchers  group.  This  program  is  based 
entirely  on  restructuring  an  individual's 
eating  habits.  Before  any  weight-loss 
program  will  benefit  an  individual,  good 
nutrition  habits  must  be  followed  in 
order  to  establish  a  "well-balanced" 
maintenance  diet  that  should  include 
items  from  the  five  food  "families." 

In  the  Weight  Watchers  program,  the 
individual  attends  at  least  one  session 
per  week.  "On  your  first  visit,  you  are 
given  a  program  book  listing  everything 
that  you  are  allowed  to  eat  and  those 
foods  required  to  be  eaten  every  day  to 
provide  the  key  elements  of  a  proper 
diet.  Even  the  quantity  of  food  and  how 
it  must  be  prepared  and  cooked  are  in- 
cluded." Paliarini  explains. 

He  says  the  program  also  concentrates 
on  behavior  modifications  that  include 
weekly  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  how 
to  change  your  eating  habits;  how  to 
handle  frustration  and  anger;  how  social 
changes  affect  your  eating  habits;  how 


to  control  evening  snacks;  and  how  to 
handle  stressful  situations  that  may  lead 
to  overeating. 

Your  diet  must  fit  your  lifestyle;  if  not, 
it  will  certainly  be  easy  to  stray  from  it. 
For  example,  Pagliarini  must  prepare  his 
lunch  the  night  before  so  he  can  include 
those  foods  that  must  be  in  his  diet 
every  day.  For  example,  one  lunch 
might  include  a  concoction  of  tuna  fish, 
broccoli,  carrots  and  other  vegetables. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  that  time 
when  a  special  event  like  a  wedding, 
birthday  party  or  a  holiday  weekend 
rolls  around  and  the  barbecue  or  picnic 
food  includes  potato  chips  and  dip, 
cake,  candy  or  other  wonderfully  high- 
calorie  treats. 

"Actually,  in  the  Weight  Watchers 
program,  an  allowance  is  made  for  these 
special  occasions.  If  you  are  aware  that 
you  are  going  'off  your  diet,'  then  there 
is  always  a  'make-up  period,'  say  the 
following  week,  when  you  can  diet 
away  those  recently  gained  calories,"  he 
explains. 

"One  of  my  lecturer's  commandments 
is  that  you  have  the  rest  of  your  life  to 
reach  your  desired  weight.  So  it  you 
don't  get  there  today,  there  is  always 
tomorrow  as  long  as  you  maintain  the 
commitment  to  obtain  your  weight  goal 
and  not  give  up."  says  Pagliarini. 


Ray  Pagliarini— 1983 
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AMS  People  on  the  Move 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DIVISION 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  GRAIN  AND  SEED  DIVISION 


ACG  =  Agricultural  Commodity  Grader 
WELCOMES 

Tamara  Boswell,  clerk-typist,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Denise  Cavanaugh,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  Cincinnati 

Patricia  L.  Hendricks,  secretary,  processed 
products  branch,  Chicago 

Mere  Iese,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products  branch, 
San  Francisco 

Martin  Marshall,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Mattingly,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products 
branch,  St.  Louis 

Sylvia  Pinon,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Rita  Turnovsky,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
San  Jose,  Cal if. 

Leslie  Waite,  economist,  fruit  branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

PROMOTIONS 

John  Battista,  from  grader-in-charge  to 

off icer-in-charge,  processed  products  branch, 

New  York 

Robert  Bless,  ACG,  processed  products  branch. 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Michael  A.  Clancy,  from  marketing  specialist  to 
head,  license  section,  regulatory  branch, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Larry  B.  Lace,  off icer-in-charge,  Chicago 
Terminal  market  office  and  assistant  central 
regional  director,  and  now  also  federal 
supervisor  for  Illinois  and  the  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
tomato  deal 

Elizabeth  Lopez,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Jolli  McDonald,  ACG,  processed  products  branch. 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Tony  Pearce,  ACG,  processed  products  branch, 
Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Jayne  Puis,  clerk-typist,  fresh  products  branch, 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

James  L.  Williams,  federal  supervisor  for  Texas, 
fresh  products  branch,  Alamo,  Texas 


WELCOMES 

Cathy  Breeden,  clerk-typist,  Amarillo,  Texas 
Charles  DuBose,  student  trainee  meat  grader, 
Amarillo,  Texas 

Marilyn  Rollins,  clerk-typist,  Minneapolis 
Suzanne  Smith,  student  trainee  meat  grader, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Leroy  Wulf,  student  trainee  meat  grader,  Denver 
Julius  Wilson,  Jr.,  student  trainee  meat  grader, 
Dallas 

PROMOTIONS 

Vickie  Bond,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dorothy  Thatcher,  program  assistant,  Bell, 
Calif. 

Sue  Rati  iff,  procurement  agenct,  Washington, D.C. 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Lori  Bossard,  secretary 

Jack  Linker,  employee  development  specialist 
Mary  Ward,  employee  relations  assistant 

PROMOTIONS 

Karen  Amorose,  employee  relations  specialist 
Sheila  Gorka,  clerk  typist 
Roberta  Hinman,  labor  relations  specialist 
Susan  Sneeringer,  employee  relations  clerk 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 
WELCOME 

Linda  D.  Mosely,  computer  clerk 
PROMOTIONS 

Bruce  R.  Griffith,  computer  specialist 
Timothy  J.  Kos7ykowski.  computer  specialist 
Leon  H.  Smith,  computer  specialist 
George  B.  Palmos,  computer  specialist 
Catherine  A.  Carney,  computer  clerk 
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Accolades  ******** 


John  D.  Flanagan,  head  of  the  com- 
plaint section,  regulator/  branch,  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  has  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  development  of  domestic 
trade  as  well  as  expanding  the  service 
function  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act. 

Sherri  L.  Richardson,  clerk-typist  at 
the  Seattle  Terminal  market  office,  fruit 
and  vegetable  division,  received  a  Qual- 
ity Step  Increase  and  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  "continuing  excellence  in  the 
performance  of  clerical  duties  which 
contribute  greatly  to  the  increased 
economy  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division,  Fresh  Products  Branch  Pro- 
gram in  Seattle,  Washington." 

Richard  K.  Reiland,  chief  of  the 
employee  relations  branch,  personnel 
division,  has  been  awarded  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  "exceptional  management 
of  the  Employee  Relations  Program." 

The  following  tobacco  division,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Regional  Office,  employees 
received  awards: 

Tony  A.  Bird,  set  work  leader,  for  ex- 
ceptional performance  under  extremely 
adverse  conditions  and  for  continuing 
fortitude  and  outstanding  display  of 
leadership  ability. 

Davis  L.  Jones,  plant  supervisor,  for 
overall  excellence  of  performance  and 
leadership,  superior  initiative  and  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  performance  of  duties. 

Bobby  R.  Snedegar,  tobacco  grader, 
for  outstanding  performance  as  acting 
set  work  leader,  exceptional  leadership 
ability  and  superior  dedication  to  duty. 

Two  other  tobacco  division 
employees,  Judy  T.  Gardner  and  Dixie 
H.  Perez,  clerks,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Regional 
Offices,  received  awards  for  outstanding 
performance  of  clerical  duties  and  ex- 
ceptional dedication  to  accuracy  and 
consistency,  resulting  in  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tobacco  market  news 
program. 


Chuckles 

Two  caterpillars  were  crawling  across 
the  grass  when  a  butterfly  flew  over 
them.  They  looked  up,  and  one  nudged 
the  other  and  said:  "You  couldn't  get 
me  up  in  one  of  those  things  for  a 
million  dollars!" 
—from  Bits  and  Pieces,  Vol.  C 


Donald  "Skip"  Bevan 
Named  Market  News 
Reporter  of  the  Year 

When  you  nominate  someone  else  for 
an  award  and  you  win  it  yourself,  you 
have  to  be  surprised. 

That's  how  it  was  last  month  when 
Donald  'Skip'  Bevan  received  the 
Market  News  Reporter  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  National  Market  News 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Don  is  AMS'  eastern  area  supervisor 
for  Livestock  and  Grain  Market  News. 

"Winning  the  award  is  great,"  Bevan 
said,  "but  I  had  been  pushing  for  some- 
one else  so  it  certainly  was  a  surprise.  I 
didn't  even  know  I  was  nominated." 


Donald  "Skip"  Bevan 


Bevan  was  cited  as  a  tireless  worker 
who  never  becomes  complacent  and 
whose  energy  and  dedication  to  market 
news  is  readily  transmitted  to  those  with 
whom  he  works. 

James  Ray,  chief  of  Livestock  and 
Grain  Market  News,  said  he  was  pleased 
with  the  selection  and  feels  the  award 
was  well-deserved.  "Skip  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  caliber  of  employees  that 
work  for  the  market  news  service,"  he 
said. 

Skip's  career  as  a  livestock  market 
news  reporter  started  in  1968  shortly 
after  he  graduated  from  Panhandle  State 
University,  Goodwell,  Okla.,  with  a 
major  in  animal  science. 

He  started  with  a  training  program  for 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 
information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 
formation Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


market  news  reporters  and  his  earliest 
assignments  were  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  and 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  1973  he  moved  to  Washington  as 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  livestock 
market  news  branch.  In  1975  he  was 
promoted  to  national  meat  reporting 
supervisor.  Five  years  later  he  became 
eastern  area  supervisor  for  livestock  and 
grain  market  news,  the  position  he 
holds  now. 

The  last  move  returned  Skip  to  the 
type  of  work  that  is  closest  to  his 
heart  .  .  .  dealing  with  live  animals.  "I 
grew  up  on  a  farm  and  raised  cattle," 
Skip  said.  "I  was  used  to  stockyards  and 
sale  barns  and  wanted  to  get  back  to 
that  kind  of  environment." 

Skip  is  married  to  the  former  Bette 
Rae  Byers  of  Guymon,  Okla.  They  have 
a  son,  Shawn,  19,  and  a  daughter,  Mar- 
ti, 15.  They  live  in  Springfield,  Va. 


Salinas  Market  News 
Recorders  Set  a  Record 

The  Salinas,  Calif.,  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  news  office  received  a  record 
number  of  calls— 435— to  its  telephone 
recorders  one  day  last  July.  This  service, 
which  reports  primarily  on  vegetables- 
broccoli,  celery,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
bell  peppers,  lettuce,  tomatoes— plus 
some  strawberries,  is  the  most  active  in 
the  country.  While  many  other  offices 
consider  it  a  busy  day  if  they  get  50 
calls,  Salinas  has  averaged  more  than  300 
calls  a  day  for  several  years.  New  equip- 
ment contains  a  counter  on  the  recorders 
so  that  the  office  receives  an  accurate 
tally  of  calls  automatically.  The  staff  at 
the  market  news  office  updates  the 
recording  three  times  a  day. 
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Four  Weeks  with  AMS 


by  Jennifer  Garrett 
Student  Intern 

Have  your  been  wondering  who  that 
yound  lady  is  who  has  been  wandering 
the  halls  of  the  South  Building  for  the 
past  few  months?  Well,  that's  me— 
Jennifer  Garrett.  I  am  a  student  intern 
from  the  great  state  of  Kentucky! 

The  interm  program  was  initiated  in 
the  spring  of  1982  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultural John  R.  Block.  The  program  was 
available  to  any  senior  attending  a  land 
grant  university  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
cipline. Two  interns  were  selected  and 
given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  the  Secretary's  office  of 
public  liaison. 

As  an  attempt  to  improve  the  program 
and  to  provide  more  activities  in  other 
areas  of  USDA,  the  program  was  ex- 
panded in  the  fall  of  1983.  Five  students 
were  selected  and  assigned  to  the  areas 
most  closely  related  to  their  major 
studies.  The  students  traveled  from  Ken- 
tucky, Idaho,  Illinois  and  Minnesota  for 
a  4-month  stay  at  USDA. 

Luckily,  I  was  one  of  the  two  students 
selected  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  an  animal  science  senior 
with  a  minor  in  agricultural  economics. 
My  family  has  a  dairy  operation  in 
Franklin— a  small  town  on  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  state  line. 

Because  of  my  background  and  major 
studies,  I  was  appropriately  placed  in 
marketing  and  inspection  services  under 


the  supervision  of  Assistant  Secretary 
C.  W.  McMillan.  The  other  interns  were 
assigned  to  the  areas  of  food  and  agri- 
cultural policy,  science  and  education, 
congressional  affairs,  and  public  liaison. 
Assistant  Secretary  McMillan  prepared 
an  exceptional  schedule  for  me  which 
included  visits  to  the  seven  agencies  in 
the  marketing  and  inspection  services 
area. 

I  began  my  intership  with  a  4-week 
visit  with  AMS.  Of  course  the  AMS  staff 
tried  to  persuade  me  that  I  was  assigned 
to  the  best  agency  first!  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  agency  and  was  given 
excellent  opportunities  to  see  the  inner 


Jennifer  Garrett 


workings  of  its  programs. 

Some  of  my  activities  with  AMS  in- 
cluded attending  staff  meetings,  division 
meetings,  agricultural  hearings  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  traveling  to  related 
operations  in  Beltsville,  Hunt  Valley  and 
Laurel,  Md.;  Alexandria,  Va.;  and  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  for  in-the-field  experiences.  I 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  each  of 
the  AMS  division  directors  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  gather  information  about  their 
programs. 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  strong  efforts 
made  by  AMS  to  insure  a  truly  educa- 
tional experience  for  me.  I  could  never 
have  learned  so  much  about  agricultural 
marketing  and  its  related  activities  in 
any  classroom.  Of  course,  "classes"  are 
always  much  more  interesting  when 
they  are  taught  by  friendly,  concerned 
instructors. 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone  in 
AMS  for  their  assistance  in  making  my 
intership  the  best! 


Don't  Be  a  Turkey 
This  Thanksgiving 

Careless  preparation  and  handling  of 
poultry  and  stuffing  can  expose  you  and 
your  family  to  food  germs. 

Do  you  like  to  let  the  stuffed-turkey  sit 
around  for  several  hours  after  Thanks- 
giving dinner  so  that  family  and  guests 
can  snack  on  it?  Don't  do  it.  Even 
though  most  germs  are  killed  when  you 
boil,  broil  or  roast  foods,  germs  can 
multiply  again  after  the  food  has  cooled. 

Germs  love  the  ingredients  in  stuffing, 
and  the  warm  moist  inside  of  a  turkey  is 
a  perfect  place  for  germs  to  grow.  The 
thick  meat  on  the  turkey  protects  the 
germs  from  extreme  heat  or  cold,  so 
they  continue  to  grow  in  dangerous 
numbers. 

USDA  recommends  refrigerating  left- 
overs promptly  after  dinner,  placing  the 
turkey  and  stuffing  in  separate 
containers.  You'll  avoid  the 
possibility  of  food  poisoning  and  cut 
down  the  temptation  to  stuff  yourself  as 
well. 
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This  lion  has  something  to  roar  about! 
The  Fairfax  (Va.)  Host  Lions  Club  that 
Jack  Hopple,  national  compliance  offi- 
cer in  the  poultry  division,  belongs  to  is 
a  moving  force  behind  the  Old  Dominion 
Eye  Bank.  Lions  make  up  approximately 
one  third  of  the  40-member  board  of 
the  eye  bank.  The  rest  of  the  member- 
ship is  divided  between  ophthalmologists 
and  business  executives.  The  Lions  han- 
dle fund  raising  for  the  organization. 

Hopple's  enthusiasm  shows  as  he 
describes  the  eye  bank's  programs.  Dur- 
ing 1982-83,  Old  Dominion  Eye  Bank 
received  a  total  of  382  donated  corneas 


which  were  used  in  performing  149  cor- 
neal transplants,  a  utilization  rate  of  39 
percent,  which  is  considered  excellent. 
As  with  any  transplant  operation, 
surgery  cannot  be  performed  until  the 
donated  organ  or  tissue  has  been  ob- 
tained. Eye  tissue  is  taken  from  de- 
ceased persons  who,  while  living,  have 
agreed  to  donate  their  eyes  to  the  eye 
bank  upon  death. 

The  eyes  must  be  removed  within  four 
hours  of  death.  In  Virginia,  state  high- 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


Jack  Hopple 


Close-knit  Partners — the  Curtis  Greens 


To  be  a  close  friend  of  Curtis  Green, 
an  agricultural  marketing  specialist  in 
the  market  research  and  development 
division,  and  his  wife  Lib  is  to  be  for- 
tunate indeed.  The  Greens  are  both 
accomplished  weavers,  and  make  indi- 
vidually tailored  gifts  for  their  friends' 
brithdays,  weddings  and  other  special 
occasions.  For  example,  one  year  their 
Christmas  cards  were  small  red  woven 
pieces  with  golden  angels— a  tree  orna- 
ment? a  bookmark?  a  wall  decoration? 
The  recipient  makes  the  choice.  For 
marriages,  they  take  the  colors  of  the 
couple's  china  and  weave  a  set  of 
placemats.  "No  one's  complained  yet," 
Green  says. 

Curtis  turns  out  colorful  rag  rugs.  Lib 
does  innovative,  sometimes  utilitarian 
wall  hangings.  They  collaborate  on  the 
placemats  and  table  runners.  They  have 
adapted  many  traditional  designs  and 
even  weave  miniature  coverlets  to  scale 
in  replicas  of  Colonial  patterns,  such  as 
Whig  Rose.  They  use  many  kinds  of 
yarn,  including  cotton,  wool,  polyester 
(for  its  washing  and  quick  drying  prop- 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


WEAVING  LIFE'S  FABRIC— Curtis  and  Lib  Creen  have  two  looms  and  two  workrooms,  so  there's 
no  strain  on  the  partnership  when  both  feel  like  weaving  at  the  same  time. 


Letter  from  the 
Administrator 

During  our  holiday  celebrations,  let's 
not  forget  to  give  thanks  for  the  Ameri- 
can food  miracle  that  affords  us  the 
luxury  of  both  gaiety  and  earnestness 
known  as  the  Christmas  Spirit. 

Only  because  we  are  the  best  fed  na- 
tion on  earth  have  we  been  able  to  rise 
to  such  great  ideals  and  accomplish- 
ments associated  with  this  country,  and 
indeed  a  level  of  affluence  envied  by 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  world. 

We  have  less  than  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  world's  farmers,  yet  we 
produce  so  abundantly  and  amazingly 
an  array  of  food  that  is  unparalleled 
anywhere. 

We  can  continually  seek  greater  afflu- 
ence, taking  time  to  assist  the  less  for- 
tunate in  our  pursuit,  because  an  excep- 
tionally resourceful  agricultural  system 
has  freed  us  to  do  so.  One  farmer  now 
feeds  78  of  our  citizens. 

Where  else  on  earth  is  there  such  pre- 
occupation with  dieting  and  the  search 
for  will  power  to  eat  less?  That's  how 
resourceful  is  the  system. 
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In  October,  President  Reagan  signed 
Proclamation  5118  calling  attention  to 
World  Food  Day  1983.  He  read  some 
grim  statistics  about  malnutrition  in  the 
world.  And  he  stated  our  continuing 
efforts  in  America  to  battle  world 
hunger.  We  have  carried  out  the  largest 
food  aid  program  in  history  and  tradi- 
tionally we  are  the  foremost  supporter 
of  multilateral  aid. 

Whether  through  government-spon- 
sored programs  or  through  the  efforts  of 
churches  and  private  charities,  America 
and  Americans  lead  the  way  in  this 
humanitarian  endeavor,  the  President 
stated . 

Those  who  criticize  our  system,  he 
continued,  should  take  time  to  compare 
our  efforts  with  the  Communist  nations 
that  so  loudy  proclaim  their  concern  for 
the  downtrodden.  Soviet  efforts  in  the 
area  of  humanitarian  relief  are  virtually 
nonexistent;  their  pride  is  taken  in  how 
many  weapons  of  destruction  they  pro- 


vide to  the  underdeveloped  world. 

The  President  provided  an  explanation: 
The  Soviet  system  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing enough  food  for  its  own  popula- 
tion. "There  is,"  he  added,  "an  undeni- 
able relationship  between  free  enterprise 
and  material  abundance,  between  free- 
dom and  caring." 

By  the  way,  President  Reagan  calls 
agriculture  "the  gem  of  our  economy." 
During  these  holidays,  let's  be  mindful 
of  the  American  food  miracle.  It's  a 
magnificent  low  cost  luxury.  Certainly 
we  in  AMS  can  be  proud  of  having  an 
integral  part  in  helping  Secretary  Block 
keep  the  President's  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  rootstock  of  this  nation- 
agriculture. 

Happy  Holidays! 

Vern  F.  Highley  /J 


AMS  at  a  Glance 


Promotion  of  farm  commodities  in 

the  '80's  was  the  focus  of  a  commodity 
conference  sponsored  by  AMS  Nov.  2-3 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Participants  in- 
cluded representatives  of  boards  and 
committees  that  carry  out  industry- 
financed  commodity  research  and  pro- 
motion activities  authorized  by  federal 
statutes.  Also  participating  were  AMS 
officials  who  regularly  work  with  these 
boards  and  programs.  The  conference 
was  a  follow-up  to  a  commodity  round- 
table  held  in  October  1983. 

Seed  and  plant  variety  protection 
units  were  moved  intact  to  the  AMS 
warehouse  division  from  the  livestock, 
meat,  grain  and  seed  division  during  late 
October.  LMGS  division's  deputy  direc- 
tor Jerry  Goodall  also  moved  to  ware- 
house division,  becoming  its  deputy 
director.  Meanwhile,  David  Hallett, 
chief  of  LMGS's  meat  grading  and  certi- 
fication branch,  became  acting  deputy 
director  of  LMGS  division,  which  is 
renamed  "livestock  division."  The  ware- 
house division  has  been  renamed 
"warehouse  and  seed  division."  Shift  of 
the  two  units  puts  more  of  the  agency's 
regulatory-type  programs  into  one 
division. 

A  higher  assessment  rate  on  potatoes 

would  be  authorized  to  finance  potato 
research  and  promotion  activities  under 
a  proposal  taken  up  at  an  AMS  public 


hearing  in  Denver  last  month.  The 
Potato  Board  submitted  the  proposal  to 
AMS  to  counteract  inflation  that  has  cur- 
tailed program  activities  in  recent  years. 
As  proposed,  the  maximum  assessment 
rate  per  hundredweight— currently  one 
cent— would  change  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  one  half  of  1  percent  of  the 
past  10-year  U.S.  average  price  that 
growers  received.  A  second  proposal, 
made  by  AMS,  would  add  public  repre- 
sentation to  the  Potato  Board,  which 
works  with  AMS  in  administering  the 
program. 

Wholesale  food  market  development 
in  the  United  States  was  covered  in  a 
paper  that  Richard  K.  Overheim  of  the 
market  research  and  development  divi- 
sion presented  this  fall  at  an  international 
conference  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Overheim 
was  invited  by  the  XIII  Congress  of  the 
World  Union  of  Wholesale  Markets  to 
discuss  this  subject,  since  MRD 
division's  marketing  facilities  branch  has 
been  involved  in  work  on  most  U.S. 
wholesale  markets  developed  during 
recent  years.  More  than  400  participants 
from  six  continents  attended,  many  of 
whom  have  visited  U.S.  markets  and 
received  guidance  from  MRD  specialists 
in  planning  their  markets. 


(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Action  People— Hopple 

Continued  from  page  7 

way  police  transport  eye  tissue  to  eye 
banks  located  at  the  Richmond  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital  and  at  Alexandria  Hospital. 
Also,  two  airlines  transport  eye  tissue  at 
no  charge  to  Richmond  or  from  Rich- 
mond to  other  eye  banks  throughout  the 
country.  A  central  computer  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  matches  up  tissues  and  recipients. 
Eyes  that  are  scarred,  diseased  or  that 
do  not  have  enough  blood  cell  counts 
for  transplant  are  used  in  research  or 
teaching. 

For  those  needing  eye  care  and  unable 
to  pay,  the  eye  bank  assists  with  the 
cost-.  Also,  some  ophthalmologists  will 
perform  transplants  free  of  charge  when 
requested  by  the  Lions.  As  part  of  their 
fund  raising  activities,  the  Lions  collect 
old  glasses.  Metal  frames  are  melted 
down  and  sold  as  salvage.  This  fund  at 
Old  Dominion  now  totals  nearly  $27,000. 
Classes  in  plastic  frames  go  to  an  organi- 
zation in  New  Jersey  called  New  Eyes 
for  the  Needy,  where  they  are  cata- 
logued and  sent  out  worldwide  in 
response  to  requests  for  specific  pre- 
scriptions. Recently  Hopple  delivered  to 
Richmond  85  cartons  of  used  eyeglasses. 

Other  activities  of  Hopple's  club  in- 


clude collecting  old  hearing  aids,  par- 
ticipating in  a  temporal  (ear)  bone  bank, 
paying  for  leader  dogs  and  their  training, 
typing  braille  books  and  operating  a  sight 
and  hearing  testing  van  for  the  pulic  at 
shopping  malls  and  special  events. 

When  not  pursuing  violators  of  the 
Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  or  ferrying  eye- 
glasses for  the  Lions,  Hopple  is  active  in 
Crime  Solvers,  a  Fairfax  County  (Va.) 
branch  of  a  national  organization  that 
assists  local  police  by  offering  rewards 
for  information  leading  to  the  solutions 
of  crimes.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Hopple  explains,  is  to  provide  a 
"neutral"  liaison  that  people  can  deal 
with  if  they  are  afraid  to  contact  the 
police. 

For  information  on  either  of  these 
community  activities  or  to  obtain  an  eye 
donor  card  to  carry  in  your  wallet,  con- 
tact Hopple  at  3523  Jean  Street,  Fairfax, 
VA  22030  or  telephone  him  (at  home)  at 
(703)  591-3961. 


Action  People— Green 

Continued  from  page  1 

erties),  cotton  and  rayon  blends,  and  oc- 
casionally a  light  touch  of  metallic  yarn. 
They  do  their  major  work  on  two  looms: 
a  Macomber  and  a  LeClerc. 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  their 
workrooms  is  seeing  the  colorful  palette 
of  yarns  that  spills  from  the  shelves. 
When  the  Greens  couldn't  find  the  right 
color  yarn  to  weave  chair  seats  to  match 
a  dining  room  rug,  Lib  studied  a  USDA 
bulletin  and  learned  how  to  dye  yarn 
from  natural  substances.  She  has  used 
goldenrod,  milkweed,  black  walnuts, 
madder,  cochineal  (a  red  dye  prepared 
from  insects)  and  many  others  to  pro- 
duce beautiful,  subdued  hues.  Each  sub- 
stance produces  different  shades 
depending  on  the  mordant  used.  (The 
yarn  is  treated  with  a  chemical,  such  as 
chrome  or  alum,  before  dyeing  to  fix 
the  colors.) 

The  Greens  first  became  interested  in 
weaving  about  20  years  ago  when  they 
lived  in  Wichita,  Kan.  They  still  consider 
themselves  "learners,"  although  anyone 
viewing  their  work  would  call  that  term 
understatement. 


Answer  to  riddle  about  Ambrose 
and  Amy: 

A  "Hogshead."  A  "hogshead"  is  an 
age-old  method  of  marketing  tobacco. 
In  colonial  times,  the  large  wooden 
hogshead  casks  were  packed  tightly  with 
tobacco,  and  mules  pulled  them  from 
tobacco  farms  to  ports,  where  they  were 
loaded  aboard  ships  destined  to  England 
and  other  foreign  shores.  In  the  early 
1800's,  the  practice  of  sampling  the 
hogsheads  and  allowing  buyers  to  bid 
on  these  samples  established  the  first 
form  of  tobacco  sale  by  the  auction 
system. 

Today,  some  tobacco  is  still  marketed 
in  hogsheads,  particularly  for  export.  But 
the  only  hogshead  auction  is  the  "closed 
bid"  market  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  which 
occasionally  handles  a  small  quantity  of 
Maryland  tobacco.  After  inspection, 
buyers  submit  sealed  bids  on  individual 
hogsheads.  The  bids  are  opened  at  a 
specified  time,  and  the  highest  bid  is  ac- 


cepted subject  to  grower  approval. 

HOGSHEAD  AT  PORT— This  scene  of  a  loading  dock,  showing  tobacco  hogsheads,  was  published 
—  Dale  May  in  1751  as  part  of  a  map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Photograph  provided  by  Library  of  Congress. 
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How  Do  You  Get  to  Work?    Here  Are  Some  Answers 


In  the  October  issue  of  AMS  in  Action 
we  asked  readers  to  tell  us  how  they  get 
to  work.  Here  are  the  winners  in  several 
categories:  longest  and  shortest  com- 
mutes, most  scenic  and  most  unusual. 

Longest  Commute: 
Continuous— Teresa  A.  Dillard, 
secretary,  cotton  division,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Commutes  by  vanpool  from  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.-120  miles  round-trip. 

Occasional— Jeryl  Smith,  meat 
grader,  Chino,  Calif. 

For  2V2  years,  until  recent  transfer  to 
substation  nearer  home,  she  drove  at 
least  108  miles  round-trip  to  her  duty 
station.  Some  days  depending  on  her 
assignment,  she  drove  up  to  150  miles. 

Shortest  Commute: 

Nancy  Cecil,  secretary,  plant  variety 
protection  office,  National  Agricultural 
Library,  Beltsville,  Md. 

"During  nice  weather,  I  sometimes 
ride  my  250cc  Yamaha  motorcycle,  and 
previous  to  that,  my  Puch  50cc  moped. 
For  5  years  I  have  lived  right  down  the 
street  (in  fact,  the  same  street  where  the 
NAL  parking  lot  is  located)  from  my  of- 
fice. The  exact  mileage  is  1.4  miles. 
There  are  no  stop  lights,  and  only  one 
stop  sign  between  my  home  and  my 
office.  It  takes  me  approximately  5 
minutes  to  commute  to  work,  from  my 
front  door  to  my  desk. 

"The  only  traffic  tie-up  I  have  ever 
encountered  is  maybe  the  trash  truck 
being  parked  right  in  front  of  my  drive- 
way as  I'm  trying  to  leave  for  work." 

Most  Scenic  Commute: 
James  J.  Christenson,  officer-in- 
charge,  poultry  market  news,  Bell,  Calif. 

"When  the  San  Francisco  poultry 
market  news  office  merged  with  the  Los 
Angeles  poultry  market  news  office  in 
the  summer  of  1983,  my  wife  and  I 
moved  to  Southern  California.  We  found 
an  ideal  location  in  the  city  of  Downey. 
It  is  only  5  miles  from  my  home  to  the 
office  in  Bell.  Since  it's  such  a  short 
distance,  I  decided  to  ride  my  three- 
speed  bicycle  to  the  office.  Due  to  the 
nice  weather  I  can  ride  it  practically 
year  round. 

"During  the  10-mile  round-trip  ride  I 
travel  through  the  cities  of  Downey,  Bell 
Gardens,  Commerce  and  Bell.  If  more 
people  could  try  this  it's  possible  that 
our  air  quality  would  be  better.  Riding 
my  bicycle  to  the  office  allows  me  to 
get  more  exercise.  The  added  exercise  is 
a  plus;  but  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  you 


James  J.  Christenson 

can  eat  that  delicious  lunch  and  dessert 
and  not  feel  guilty!" 
Most  Unusual  Commute: 


Art  Pease,  marketing  specialist, 
specialty  crops  branch,  fruit  and  vege- 
table division,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  tradition  of  a  decorated  Christmas 
tree  in  the  United  States  may  date  back 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  home- 
sick Hessian  troops  cut  and  decorated 
fir  trees  as  was  their  German  custom. 
Since  then,  the  Christmas  tree— with  its 
forest  fragrance  and  freshness— has 
come  to  represent  the  holiday  season.  It 
is  the  mainstay  of  both  indoor  and  out- 
door holiday  decorations. 

To  help  assure  a  good  supply  of 
healthy  trees,  AMS  has  developed  grade 
standards  that  describe  different  levels  of 
quality.  The  grades  are  based  on  shape, 
density,  freshness,  cleanliness  and 
absence  of  defects.  But  they  are  used 
mainly  in  wholesale  trading,  so  don't  ex- 
pect to  find  a  U.S.  grade  on  the  tree 
you  buy. 

The  Scotch  pine  is  the  most  popular 
Christmas  tree,  according  to  the  Na- 


if there  were  a  prize  for  the  longest 
trip  over  a  bridge,  Art  Pease  would 
probably  win  it,  with  8.6  miles  round- 
trip  each  day.  Pease  lives  on  Kent  Island 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Queen  Anne's 
County,  Md.  When  he  came  to  work  at 
USDA  6  years  ago,  he  vowed  to  live  as 
close  to  Washington,  D.C,  as  possible 
without  leaving  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  (his  previous  home  was  Salis- 
bury, Md.).  Kent  Island,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  under  2,000,  filled  the  bill. 

He  and  two  fellow  Islanders  drive  8 
miles  each  morning  from  the  southern 
tip  of  Kent  Island  to  join  the  other  two 
members  of  their  car  pool  at  Stevens- 
viile,  Md.,  where  they  begin  an  hour- 
and-a-quarter  commute  over  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge  and  down  Route  50 
toward  D.C. 

Kent  Island  was  the  first  English  settle- 
ment in  Maryland,  established  in  1631 
and  was  actually  a  subcolony  of  the  set- 
tlement at  Jamestown,  Va.,  according  to 
Pease.  It  was  set  up  as  a  trading  post  for 
Indians  coming  down  the  Susquehanna 
River.  Pease  and  his  companions  think 
their  (to  some  people)  long  commute  is 
worth  it,  because  of  the  sights  they  see: 
fishermen,  crabbers  and  clammers  ply- 
ing their  trade;  spectacular  sunrises  and 
sunsets;  ships  from  all  over  the  world 
steaming  up  and  down  the  Bay. 

Can  you  beat  these?  Let  us  know. 


tional  Christmas  Tree  Association— partly 
because  it  holds  its  needles  longer  than 
most  others.  Most  varieties  of  this  tree 
have  bushy  branches  and  long  needles 
that  grow  in  clusters  of  two. 

The  Douglas  fir,  with  short,  soft 
needles  that  are  attached  all  around  the 
twig,  is  second  on  the  list  of  favorites. 
Third  in  popularity  is  the  Balsam  fir, 
with  its  short,  rounded  needles  and 
twigs  that  grow  at  right  angles  to  the 
branches  so  they  look  like  crosses. 

AMS  marketing  specialist  Frank 
O'Sullivan  offers  these  tips  to  help  you 
have  an  attractive,  healthy  tree: 

•  Choose  a  tree  that  is  the  right 
height  for  the  area  you  plan  to  put  it  in. 
Cutting  large  portions  off  either  end  will 
alter  the  natural  taper  of  the  tree. 

(Continued  on  page  5) 


How  to  Choose  and  Care  For 
A  Christmas  Tree  for  Your  Home 
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Potpourri  M    If    if  if 


John  T.  Reeves 


John  T.  Reeves  Named 
Deputy  Administrator 
For  Management 

John  T.  Reeves,  director  of  AMS's 
financial  management  division  for  the 
past  12  years,  has  been  named  deputy 
administrator  for  management.  He 
replaces  Irving  Thomas,  who  left  AMS  in 
April  for  a  job  with  the  Forest  Service. 

Reeves  began  his  AMS  career  with  the 
cotton  division  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  in  1957 
as  a  cotton  marketing  specialist  and  later 
as  an  agricultural  commodity  grader. 
From  1960  to  1968  he  held  positions  of 
increasing  responsibility  in  the  cotton 
division  as  market  news  reporter  in 
Atlanta,  assistant  head  of  the  Memphis- 
based  quotations  section,  and  assistant 
chief  of  the  marketing  programs  branch 
at  Washington  headquarters.  In  1968-69 
he  was  assigned  to  the  administrator's 
office  as  senior  program  analyst  on  the 
planning  and  evaluation  staff.  In  Decem- 
ber 1970  he  was  named  deputy  director 
of  the  newly  formed  financial  manage- 
ment division,  and  became  its  director 
in  July  1971. 

As  director  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment division  he  served  as  the  budget 
and  finance  officer  for  the  agency.  He 
testified  before  congressional  commit- 
tees and  presented  and  justified  agency 
budget  requests  to  USDA  and  the  Office 


USDA  Yearbook  Issued 

The  1983  USDA  Yearbook,  entitled 
"Using  Our  Natural  Resources,"  is 
scheduled  for  release  in  mid-December. 
The  yearbook  is  available  free  from 
members  of  Congress. 


of  Management  and  Budget.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  modernizing  AMS's  financial 
management  program  by  overseeing  its 
transfer  to  a  highly  sophisticated  and 
automated  centralized  system. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  holds  two  M.S. 
degrees:  one  from  North  Carolina  State 
in  agricultural  education  with  a  minor  in 
agricultural  economics,  and  one  from 
George  Washington  University  in  inter- 
national affairs.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of 
the  10-month  executive  development 
program  at  the  National  War  College, 
Ft.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
holds  a  certificate  in  ADP  Systems 
Analysis/Design. 

He  was  one  of  53  individuals  who 
received  superior  service  awards  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  its 
annual  honor  awards  ceremonies  last 
spring.  He  has  received  several  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  and  cash  awards. 

He  and  his  wife  Betty  have  two 
daughters:  Elizabeth  Sheri,  24,  a  special 
agent  with  the  Defense  Investigative 
Service,  Department  of  Defense;  and 
Elisa  Michele,  20,  a  student  at  James 
Madison  University  in  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Christinas  Tree 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

•  Freshness  is  important,  especially  if 
you  plan  to  buy  the  tree  several  days 
before  you  decorate  it.  To  be  sure  it's 
fresh,  run  your  fingers  down  a  branch— 
the  needles  should  adhere  to  each  twig. 
Lightly  bounce  the  base  of  the  tree  on 
the  ground.  If  many  needles  drop  off, 
the  tree  is  too  dry. 

•  Look  over  the  tree  in  an  open  space 
with  good  lighting.  Think  of  the  tree  as 
having  four  "sides."  You'll  probably 
want  at  least  three  of  the  sides  to  be 
symmetrical,  unless  you  plan  to  set  it  in 
a  corner.  Don't  forget  to  look  for  crooks 
in  the  trunk  or  large  bare  spaces  between 
the  branches. 

•  If  you  buy  the  tree  several  days 
before  it  will  be  decorated,  store  it  out- 
side in  a  container  of  water.  But  first, 
cut  the  butt  off  the  tree  at  a  diagonal 
about  one  inch  above  the  original  cut  to 
open  the  pores  and  aid  in  absorption  of 
water.  Sprinkling  water  on  the  branches 
and  needles  also  helps  retain  freshness. 

•  When  you  bring  the  tree  into  the 
house,  saw  the  butt  again,  squaring  off 


MRD's  Ricker  Elected 
President  of  Food  Group 

Harold  S.  Ricker,  deputy  director  of 
the  market  research  and  development 
division,  was  recently  installed  as 
president  of  the  Food  Distribution 
Research  Society.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  society  for  a  number  of  years, 
serving  previously  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  as  vice  president  for  research.  He 
will  have  responsibility  for  planning  the 
society's  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting, 
to  be  held  in  October  1984  in  Atlanta. 


the  diagonal.  This  makes  it  easier  to  put 
the  tree  in  the  stand  and  aids  absorption. 

•  Be  sure  the  base  of  the  tree  is  well 
supported  and  that  the  tree  is  placed 
away  from  fireplaces,  radiators,  electric 
heaters,  televisions  and  other  sources  of 
heat.  Never  use  open  flames,  such  as 
lighted  candles,  on  or  near  the  tree. 
Keep  the  tree  in  a  container  of  water 
the  entire  time  it  is  in  the  house.  Refill 
the  container  every  day. 

***** 

AMS's  brochure  "How  to  Buy  a  Christ- 
mas Tree,"  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
189,  has  been  discontinued  from  public 
distribution.  However,  copies  are  still 
available  to  AMS  employees.  The  bro- 
chure illustrates  the  most  common  kinds 
of  evergreens  used  for  Christmas  trees, 
and  contains  additional  information.  If 
you  would  like  a  copy,  write  to  Editor, 
AMS  in  Action,  at  the  address  in  the 
masthead.  (While  realizing  it's  pretty 
late  for  this  year,  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  copies  in  bulk  to  anyone  who 
would  like  to  distribute  them  locally,) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Thomas  Kohagura,  communications 

specialist 
Larry  Owens,  administrative  officer 
Lori  Scott,  clerk  typist 
Andrea  Hill,  clerk  typist 
Norma  Rollins,  procurement  clerk  typist 


COTTON  DIVISION 

PROMOTION 

Sheryl  Ann  Odenbach,  from  head  clerk 
to  office  assistant,  Waco,  Texas. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
DIVISION 

All  Washington,  D.C.,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

WELCOMES 

Tracy  Chiddix,  clerk-stenographer, 

regulatory  branch, 
Richard  J.  Clifford,  marketing  specialist, 

regulatory  branch,  Yuba  City,  Calif. 
Katherine  S.  Evan,  marketing  specialist, 

regulatory  branch,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PROMOTIONS 

Shirley  Fletcher,  clerk-stenographer 
Charles  Parrott,  marketing  specialist 
Helen  M.  Root,  marketing  specialist, 

specialty  crops  branch 
Jane  Servais,  marketing  specialist, 

regulatory  branch,  Chicago,  III. 


LIVESTOCK  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Julia  Riley,  clerk-typist,  Washington,  D.C. 
Estella  Ayers,  acounts  and  billings  clerk, 

Amarillo,  Texas 
Theresa  Cooper,  secretary,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Marlene  Huggins,  clerk-typist,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

Linda  Legette,  clerk-typist,  Princeton, 
N.I. 


PROMOTIONS 

William  Gaspar,  supervisory  agricultural 

commodity  grader,  Miami 
James  Epstein,  livestock  and  grain 

market  reporter,  from  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  to  National  Stockyards,  III. 
Sharon  Williams,  secretary,  Washington, 

D.C. 


PERSONNEL  DIVISION 

WELCOMES 

Tina  Mcintosh,  secretary 

Gene  Porter,  personnel  staffing  specialist 

Leslie  Simms,  clerk  typist 


PROMOTION 

Suzanne  Mills,  clerk  typist 

POULTRY  DIVISION 

ACG  =  agricultural  commodity  grader 

WELCOMES 

Renee  Boswell,  secretary-typist,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Vicki  C.  Harvell,  clerk,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

Clarence  J.  Hilbert,  ACG,  Chilton,  Wis. 

Patricia  A.  Miller,  ACG,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Harold  T.  Stambaugh,  ACG,  Middleburg, 
Ind. 

Linda  L.  Stanley,  ACG,  Ashland,  Ky. 
PROMOTIONS 

Joyce  A.  Campbell,  secretary-typist, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Donald  L.  Camper,  ACG,  Thief  River 

Falls,  Minn. 
Dart  A.  Easterday,  ACG,  El  Toro,  Calif. 
Marion  I.  Jones,  clerk-typist,  Chicago 

PROMOTION/REASSIGNMENT 

Roger  L.  Glasshoff,  from  ACG  in  Wake- 
field, Neb.,  to  assistant  to  national 
supervisor  of  egg  products,  Washington, 
D.C. 


AMS  at  a  Glance 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

School  food  services  directors  and 
others  are  getting  better  acquainted  with 
AMS  food  certification,  grading,  and 
market  news  services  at  a  series  of  con- 
ferences being  held  in  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  regions.  The  food  procure- 
ment and  merchandising  conferences 
have  been  held  so  far  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  the  Northeast,  Mountain  Plains 
and  Midwest  regions.  A  Western  confer- 
ence is  scheduled  for  San  Francisco  Nov. 
29-Dec.  2,  and  a  Southeast  conference 
in  Atlanta  March  27-30.  On  the  program 
are  officials  of  large  food  companies  and 
trade  associations,  and  university  and 
government  representatives.  One  will  be 
held  for  the  Southwest  region  in  Dallas 
at  a  later  date.  Eddie  Kimbrell,  AMS 
deputy  administrator  for  commodity  ser- 
vices, is  one  of  the  keynote  speakers, 
and  various  specialists  in  the  AMS  com- 
modity division  will  give  presentations  on 
grades,  grading  and  certification  ser- 
vices, food  specification  development 
and  related  topics. 

Judging  the  judges  at  the  Eastern  na- 
tional intercollegiate  meat  judging  con- 
test in  Timberville,  Va.,  this  fall  were  Jim 
Wise  and  Doyle  Oliver,  of  the  livestock 
division.  The  competition  attracted  68 
students  from  14  universities  who  graded 
beef,  lamb  and  pork  carcasses;  ham; 
and  wholesale  cuts  of  beef.  Texas  Tech- 
nical University  placed  first  in  the  con- 
test. .  .Gregory  Williamson  of  livestock 
division  was  on  hand  at  the  judging 
contest  to  recruit  potential  new  em- 
ployees for  AMS.  He  presented  the  film 
"Meat  Graders  and  Their  Duties"  and 
met  with  many  of  the  contest  partici- 
pants to  acquaint  them  with  meat 
grading  positions. 

Floral  product  producers  and  im- 
porters are  voting  Nov.  28-Jan.  3  on 
whether  they  want  a  proposed  national 
program  of  research,  promotion  and 
consumer  education  for  their  commo- 
dities. To  go  into  effect,  the  order  needs 
approval  from  at  least  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  or  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  if  they  represent  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  flowers  and  plants 
accounted  for  in  the  referendum.  Eligi- 
ble to  vote  are  those  producers  and  im- 
porters whose  annual  sales  of  flowers 
and  plants  for  interior  use  exceed 
$100,000.  Fruit  and  vegetable  division  is 
conducting  the  referendum  and  will 
oversee  the  program  if  it  goes  into 
operation. 
—Dale  May 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY  EXHIBIT— Visitors  to  the  AMS  booth  at  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center  talk  with  Larry  Summers,  marketing  facilities  branch  chief  in  the  market  research  and 
development  division,  about  scale  model  of  a  wholesale  food  distribution  center. 


Accolades  ******** 


AMS  Illustrates 
Marketing  Research 
At  World  Food  Day 

USDA  observed  World  Food  Day 
October  15  with  exhibits  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  Center  in  Belts- 
vi lie,  Md.  Among  those  exhibiting  was 
the  marketing  facilities  branch  of  AMS's 
market  research  and  development 
division  (MRD).  Their  booth  featured  a 
scale  model  of  the  branch's  design  for  a 
wholesale  food  distribution  center  to 
serve  the  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
The  400-acre  center  has  been  built  at 
Jessup,  Md.,  by  a  partnership  of  a  State 
of  Maryland  authority  and  private  food 
industry  groups,  and  is  now  operating 
successfully. 

Other  exhibits  at  the  AMS  booth 
included  photographs  of  wholesale  food 
distribution  centers  and  farmers' 
markets,  illustrations  of  MRD  research 
aimed  at  improving  the  efficiency  of 
food  marketing,  and  copies  of  recent 
research  reports. 

AMS  showed  a  film,  "Food  Markets- 
Transition  to  the  Future,"  which  gave 
the  history  of  efforts  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciencies of  handling  food  through  whole- 
sale facilities. 

World  Food  Day  is  observed  world- 
wide to  draw  attention  to  the  need  to 
feed  the  world's  growing  population. 
AMS  and  other  USDA  research  units 
held  the  World  Food  Day  exhibition  to 
show  the  public  how  USDA  research 
helps  put  food  on  the  table  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  Forty- 
nine  exhibits  illustrated  important 
research  at  the  research  center.  An  esti- 
mated 2,500  people  attended. 

The  AMS  exhibit  illustrated  the  work 
and  accomplishments  of  the  wholesale 
market  development  program,  which 
seeks  better  ways  to  design  and  operate 
facilities  used  to  bring  food  through  the 
marketing  system.  A  major  part  of  the 
program  involves  design  and  feasibility 
studies  for  new  wholesale  food  distribu- 
tion centers.  These  centers  are  special- 
ized industrial  parks  where  independent 
firms  can  apply  the  most  modern  tech- 
nology for  receiving  and  distributing 
food  and  other  agricultural  products. 
MRD  has  conducted  similar  studies  to 
develop  new  designs  for  farmers' 
markets  where  locally  grown  and 
produced  farm  products  can  be  sold 
directly  to  consumers.  MRD  volunteers 
staffing  the  booth  were  Larry  Summers, 
Jim  Morris,  Dick  Overheim  and  Errol 
Bragg. 


This  column  honors  AMS  employees 
who  have  received  official  recognition 
or  been  cited  by  outsiders.  Please  send 


Jack  E.  Wilbanks,  fiber  processing 
equipment  operator  in  the  cotton  divi- 
sion, Clemson,  S.C.,  has  received  a 
Special  Achievement  Award. 

Five  fresh  products  branch  employees 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division  have 
received  Certificates  of  Merit  and  cash 
awards  for  their  roles  in  administering 
and  conducting  an  instructor  training 
course.  Training  is  an  integral  part  of 
federal-state  supervision,  and  the  branch 
has  a  sophisticated  training  program  for 
state  licensees  (inspectors  and  super- 
visors). In  the  course  of  administering 
the  training,  these  five  employees 
exerted  exceptional  personal  effort  on 
their  own  time  to  make  one  of  the  train- 
ing courses  a  special  success.  Although 
located  across  the  country,  they  have 
become  an  efficient  team,  conducting 
courses  at  various  locations  nationwide. 

These  employees  are  Gilbert  O.  Hand, 
assistant  head,  grading  section,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Wilbert  J.  Irey,  federal  super- 
visor for  Washington  State,  Olympia, 
Wash.;  John  A.  Laury,  Jr.,  federal  super- 
visor for  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Darrell  G.  McNeal,  federal  supervisor 
for  California,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  and 
Lewis  F.  Partridge,  staff  assistant,  eastern 
regional  office,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


information  to  Editor,  AMS  in  Action,  In- 
formation Division,  Room  3540-S,  AMS/ 
USDA,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
six  fruit  and  vegetable  division  processed 
products  agricultural  commodity  graders 
whose  performance  has  been  exemplary: 
Henry  Ackroyd,  Raymond  Anderson, 
Silvio  Herrera,  H.  B.  Ingram,  Bob 
O'Neal,  and  Glenn  Waldrop. 

Mike  Pflueger,  officer-in-charge  of  the 
New  York  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
news  office,  was  recently  recognized  for 
his  contributions  to  market  news.  He 
was  awarded  the  National  Market  News 
Association's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  the  organization's  conference 
in  September  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Another  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
employee,  Janie  Fenwick,  received  the 
Administrator's  Award  in  Support  of  Ex- 
cellence at  the  October  all-employee 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  was 
recognized  for  her  superb  secretarial 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the 
United  States'  extensive  position  paper 
for  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission 
conference  in  Rome  in  July,  and  for 
assisting  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Dorothea  Baker  in  preparing  a  lengthy 
hearing  record.  Both  projects  were  out- 
side her  normal  duties  and  were  com- 
pleted on  short  notice  within  a  tight 
time  frame. 
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and  Safe 
HappyA  Holidays  to  You 

Most  injuries  from  accidents  occur  in 
the  home.  Nobody  wants  to  spoil  their 
holidays  through  carelessness,  so  here 
are  some  tips  for  a  safe  and  happy  holi- 
day season. 

Fireplace  Safety— Chestnuts  roasting 
on  an  open  fire.  .  .Jack  Frost  nipping  at 
your  toes.  .  .everybody  likes  a  warm, 
cozy  fire  in  the  fireplace.  But  there  are 
several  important  things  to  do  in 
preparation. 

•  Make  sure  the  room  is  well  venti- 
lated, the  damper  open,  and  the  flue 
unobstructed  before  lighting  a  fire.  Place 
a  screen  in  front  of  the  grate  to  catch 
any  sparks  that  may  fly. 

•  Never  use  flammable  liquids 
indoors  to  light  a  fire. 

•  To  minimize  creosote  build-up 
(the  cause  of  chimney  fires),  keep  a  hot 
fire.  It's  a  good  idea  to  leave  the  draft 
open  a  little  all  the  time. 

•  Because  many  modern  houses,  espe- 
cially those  with  electric  heating,  are 
constructed  to  be  airtight,  you  may  need 
to  open  a  window  a  short  way.  Or,  you 
may  have  to  install  an  air  vent.  Wood  or 
coal  burned  without  sufficient  oxygen 
will  release  some  carbon  monoxide. 

•  Always  have  a  fire  extinguisher 
handy. 

•  Never  leave  a  fire  unattended. 


Best  Ever  Holiday  Fruitcake 

3  7-1/2  oz.  packages  dates  (3-1/2 
cups),  cut  up1 

1  lb.  candied  pineapple,  in  coarse 
pieces2 

1  lb.  candied  cherries,  whole2 

2  cups  sifted  flour 

2  tsp.  double-acting  baking  powder 
1/2  tsp.  salt 

4  eggs3 

1  cup  sugar 

2  lbs.  pecan  halves  (8  cups)4 

Grease  two  9'  x5'  x3'  loaf  pans. 
Line  with  brown  paper  cut  to  fit  up 
sides.  Grease  again.  Preheat  oven  to 
275°. 

Put  in  large  bowl:  dates,  pineapple, 
cherries. 

Sift  flour,  lightly  spoon  into  measur- 
ing cup.  Level  top  with  spatula.  Put 
two  cups  flour  into  sifter.  Add  baking 


8   A  MS  in  Action 


Riddle:  What  do  Ambrose  and 
Amy  have  in  common  with  tobacco 
marketing? 

See  answer  page  3. 


Coming  Up 

Beware  of  fad  diets 

Vacation  tips 

On  the  air  at  USDA 


powder  and  salt.  Mix.  Sift  onto  fruit. 
Mix  fruits  and  dry  ingredients  with 
fingers,  separating  pieces  so  they  are 
well  coated. 

With  electric  mixer,  beat  eggs  until 
frothy.  Gradually  add  sugar;  beat  un- 
til well  blended.  Add  to  fruit  mix  and 
mix  well  with  large  spoon. 

Add  pecan  halves.  Mix  with  fingers 
until  evenly  distributed  and  coated 
with  batter. 

Pack  into  pans,  pressing  down  with 
fingers.  Bake  1-1/2  hours. 

—  Leslie  J.  Wilder 
Information  Division 


'U.S.  Grade  A,  Fancy 
2Nonstandardized,  may  be  inspected  and 
certified  on  request 
3USDA  Grade  A,  Large 
4U.S.  No.  1  Pecan  Halves 


Don't  Retire  Your  Skills: 
Try  the  Peace  Corps 

Getting  ready  to  hang  up  your  AMS 
hat,  scales  or  grade  stamp?  If  the  idea  of 
a  relaxed,  unchallenging  retirement 
doesn't  appeal  to  you,  why  not  consider 
volunteering  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  skills  are  vitally 
needed  in  the  developing  countries 
served  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Last  spring  USDA  Secretary  John  R. 
Block  signed  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  agreeing  to  write  to  all  USDA 
retirees  and  potential  retirees  and  out- 
line the  opportunities  awaiting  them  in 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Expertise  is  needed  in  such  areas  as 
crop  production;  plant  protection;  large 
and  small  animal  husbandry;  agricul- 
tural, math  and  science  education; 
development  of  cooperatives;  and  the 
application  and  development  of  appro- 
priate technology.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers serve  in  countries  of  Asia,  the 
Pacific,  Africa,  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Older  Americans  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  effective  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  according  to  Peace  Corps 
officials,  because  in  many  societies  older 
people  are  esteemed  for  their  wisdom 
and  judgment.  The  Peace  Corps  pays 
transportation,  living  and  medical 
expenses  and  a  readjustment  allowance 
upon  completion  of  service. 

For  more  information,  call  toll  free 
800/424-8580,  extension  93,  or  write  the 
Peace  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.  20523. 


^Recipe  of  the  MonthV. 
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